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E WIS XV. tired to exceſs wa an 8 

tunate war, equally repugnant to his inclina- 
tions as to age; which was advancing upon him, 
and ſtill more ſo to his natural character of indolence 
and inactivity, was deſirous of peace at any rate. 
But he was oppoſed by Marſhal Belleiſle, who had 
the aſcendant over the Council, and over the Monarch. 


Fortunately this Miniſter 74 and this circumſtance. 


prevented him from being regretted. We have al- 
ready ſpoken much of him, but ſomething ſtill re- 
mains to be ſaid. To the end of his life he had ſo 
great a ſhare in the principal events of this reign, 
that we are under a neceſſity of giving a further ac- 
count of him. He was too univerſal a man to be at 
the head of any particular profeſſion ; but if he were 
neither a Conde nor a Turenne in the art of war, 
nor an Oxenſtiern or a Richelieu in politics, yet he 
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did forme memorable things in both theſe branches. 


Induſtry and activity were with him a fubſtitute to 
extenſive talents. We have already ſeen his exploits | 


in the army. When he had got into the miniſtry, 


his firſt attention was to reform abuſes, and to intro- 
duce a ſevere diſcipline in lieu of the remiſſneſs that 
had prevailed there. At leaſt he ſhewed the neceſ- 
ſity of fuch a reformation, as ſoon as he entered into 
the Council; and in the courſe of his adminiſtration, 
he publiſhed ſeveral uſeful regulations upon this mat- 
ter. He wrote a letter in the King's name to all the 
Colonels, in which he threatened them with diſgrace 
from his Majeſty, and with being deprived of their 
regiments, if they continued any longer to connive 
at thoſe clandeſtine arrangements between officers, 
known by the name of Concordat, by which venality 
ſtifled emulation, a ſordid intereſt hurried thoſe into 


retirement who were moſt capable of ſerving, and 


the promotions in the army were 'often put up to 


auction, to perſons the leaſt, proper to fill them. 


By another cuſtom, not leſs pernicious, young beard- 
leſs men of rank or influence, who had not feen any 
ſervice, uſed to obtain regiments. It was fixed, that 
no man could be promoted to the rank of Colonel, 

till he had ſerved ſeven years“. The Marquis of 
Autichamp was the firſt who felt the effects of this 
regulation. In vain did Marfhal Broglio, bis rela- 


| tion, attempt to ſcreen him from! it; he could not ſuc- 


ceed. 


\ 


85 By this alete of the 2gth of March, 1758, it was ne- 


ceſſary that a military man, aſpiring to the rank of Colonel, 


ſhould have been at leaſt five years a Captain; and no man could 
become a Caprain till he had ſerved at leaſt two Years as Enfign > 


Luxur v. 
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Luxury, which is ever ſuppreſſed, and ever reviv- 
ing again, in camps, and which is the conſequence 
of the generous and lively character that animates 
the French nation, and inelines them to prodigality, 
was now carried to an exceſs inſupportable to them, 
and troubleſome to the army. The Marſhal made 
a ſumptuary law, ordering the equipages and table of 
the officers to be reduced during the war, and in the 
campaigns; and the military men had no longer the 
pretence of ſaying they were ruined in the ſervice. 
The year following a ſecond law was iſſued, more 
ſtrict and more particular, which forbad the uſing of 
ſilver plates or diſhes.- He alſo cauſed M. Berryer 
to publiſh a ſimilar law in his marine department, to 
regulate the table of the Captains of ſhips; and other 
officers of the King's navy; but which was not car- 
ried into execution, from the uſual want be ier 
in that branch of the ſervice. | 
Gaming, the effe& of the idleneſs prevailing] in 

camps, being a continual ſouree of quarrels and ruin 
among the military, in order to reſtrain the cupidity 
of thoſe who are unfortunately too much tormented 
with this paſſion, and eſpecially to diſappoint the 
induſtrious activity of the ſharpers it is apt to create, 
Marſnal Belleiſle engaged the tribunal of the Mar- 
ſhals of France to give out an ordonnance, by which 


it was decreed; that no applications could be made to 
their tribunal, for gaming debts exceeding the ſum of 


1000 livres. It was forbidden to all gentlemen and 
military perſons, under pain of impriſonment, and 
upon their word of honour, to play for any thing a- 
. bove that ſum; and it was ordered to all or war Nan 
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any demands to make, to ſpecify them all in the ſame 
petition, ſignifying the cauſe of the debts of honour, 
and other engagements required to be fulfited. 

In calling back the officers to the ſimplicity of 
conquering nations, the Marſhal did not fail to en- 


deavour to prevent them from being aſhamed of their 


uniform. He even regulated the un for the Ge- 
neral Officers, and they were all obliged to wear it as 
their beſt dreſs. As for the reſt, the pay and ſub- 
ſiſtence of the ſoldiers was increaſed, the appoint- 
ments of each ſuperior in command were increaſed 
at every ſtep he roſe; and he inſtituted the order of 
Military Merit, in favour. of, thoſe Officers of the 
King's troops, who, born in a Proteſtant country, 
could not be admitted into the order of Saint Lewis, 
on account of their religion. The Prince of Naſſau 
Saarbruck, and Baron Wurmſer, were the firſt received 
into it, the one See the other Comman- 
U | | 

In a word, we owe to this Miniſter nearly all the 
changes effected in the adminiſtration of the war de- 


partment, ſince the retreat of Count d Argenſon; to 
which. changes he contributed by ſuggeſtions, befote 


he was directly concerned in them. Among others, 
we owe to him the ordonnance, ſignifying, that in 
future each battalion of infantry ſhould be provided 
with a piece of canon, according; to the Swediſh cuſ- 
tom, and that one Serjeant and three privates Won 
be appointed to manage it. 

It has been ſeen by the anecdote of che dunn 
8 that Marſhal Belleiſle did not want 
firmneſs. Count Lenoncourt, Colonel of a regiment: 
bearing his name, having quitted the army without 


the 
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the King had ſuperſeded him. The Courts Martial 
holden upon the volunteers of Liege, and the regi- 
ment of Piedmont, did honour to his inflexible ſeve- 
rity. The officers of the firſt were broken, They 
had agreed among themſelves no longer to pay their 
duty to M. de Melfort, their Colonel, who wanted 
to introduce into his regiment the new diſcipline, in 
imitation of that of the Pruſſian troops. One fingle 
officer had refuſed to agree to this reſolution; upon 
which they had inſulted him; and, being aſſem- 
bled, by order of the General, to make apologies to 
him, ſeveral ſhots fired at once againſt | this unhappy 
victim of the ſpirit of the eorps, had given riſe to an 
inqueſt concerning this murder. The perpetrators 
of it having remained concealed, in default of parti- 
cular juſtice, it was neceffary to exerciſe a general 
One, 

The conduct of the officers of the rdeithbne of 
Piedmont had been {till more atrocious. A ſon of 
the famous Captain of a privateer of Marſeilles, 
known under the name of Roux de Corſe, was in 
that corps. As he was very rich, he often lent mo- 
ney. to his comrades, I hey abuſed his eafy remper, 
and; although. they did not return him the monies 
they had borrowed, they expected that he ſhould ſtill 
continue lending. His patience was at length tired 
out. One night he was found murdered in his tent. 


There could not be the leaſt doubt, but that this 


was the effect of ſome abominable plot. Three 
| Captains were. condemned to the rack for non-ap- 
pearance, and forty-five more to be broken, de- 
graded from bearing arms, and from Nobility, thrown 
into priſon, &c. The Marquis of Eſparbes, the Co- 
lonel, had been condemned, by his ſentence, to im- 
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225 t. priſonment for twenty years and a day. His wife, 


being of Madame de Pompadour's ſuite, obtained 
her huſband's pardon, who preſerved the rank of 
Colonel in chief, but without the right of appoint- 
ing to the vacancies, which was given to M. de Sur- 
laville, made ſecond Colonel of the regiment. Fa- 
your thus frequently eluded the patriotic zeal of the 
Marſhal, who, being a man, was not without his paſ- 
ſions. Ambition was the ſtrongeſt of them; and the 
deſire of maintaining himſelf at the head of affairs, 
often obliged him to ſubmit to the inclinations, the | 
injuſtice, and the caprices of the favourite. 
One anecdote, 1njurious to the Marſhal's memory, 
but which the impartiality of hiſtory will not allow | 
us to omit, we find recorded in the hiſtorical eulogium 
ef M. de la Valliere, pronounced publicly at the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, by M. de Fourchy, the Secretary *. 
This Miniſter, whether from a deſire of innovating, 
or from thinking the matter more uſeful in the pre- 


ſent circumſtances, or from ſome Court intrigue, and 
to gratify a particular paſſion, had a deſire to ſeparate 


the corps of artillery from that of engineers, which 
had been united by Count d Argenſon, for the good 
of the ſervice that required it. When he had laid 
his plan before Lewis XV. ſuſpecting that M. de la 
Valliere, in whoſe capacity the King had great confi- 
dence, would be conſulted, he apprized that General 
Officer of the matter, and promiſed him that he 
would immediately obtain the red riband for him, 
and ſoon after the Grand- croix, if he would give an 
opinion conformable to his, This great Officer 
of nn remained inflexible, and anſwered, that 


* This eulogium has been read at the Faſter meeting, the 
17th April, 1779, 


his 
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his mode of thinking being diametrically oppoſite to 
that of the Miniſter, he could not conceal it, if his 
Majeſty ſhould do him the honour to aſk him any 
queſtions, The ſeparation was not the leſs ef- 
fected. 

In 1755, when it was diſcuſſed, whether a war 


ſhould be commenced, or whether peace ſhould be 


maintained, Marſhal Belleifle was of the latter opi- 
nion. It ſeemed aſtoniſhing, that a man who ha- 

been eager for military action all his life—who kad 
for no reaſon engaged France in a quarrel, in which 
| ſhe did not take either the moſt equitable or moſt 
noble fide of the queſtion—ſhould diſplay ſo great a 
ſhare of moderation, when it became neceſſary to 
repel the inſults of a violent and perfidious aggreſſor, 
The fact is, that he then perceived himſelf too much 
advanced in years to command the army, and was 


unwilling that others ſhould acquire a glory which 


he could not partake. When he became Miniſter, 
he altered his opinion: and was ſeverely puniſhed in 
the loſs of what was moſt dear to him. The Count 
de Giſors, his only ſon, a young warrior of the 
greateſt hopes—who had lived too ſhort a time ta 
render his name illuſtrious, but long enough to 
make himſelf known and regretted was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Crevelt, fighting at the head 
of the carabineers, whom he commanded. The 
manly and rigid education his father had given him, 
had been very ſucceſsful, and had made an accom- 
plimed young Nobleman of him. He was lamented 
even by the enemy; and the Hereditary Prince of 
Brunſwick, who had taken him priſoner, did not leave 

him 'till he had breathed his laſt. 
The ambition of the Marſhal, as it made this ſtroke 
r the 
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the more ſenſible to him, ſo it likewiſe procured his 


relief. The tumult of affairs made a diverſion from 


his grief, and thoſe who did not ſee him in his fa- 
mily, judged that he had no feeling. 

The end of his career was diſturbed by another 
cauſe of chagrin. The letters he had written to 
Marſhal Contades were taken by the enemy. Prince 
Ferdinand, in publiſhing them, ayailed himſelf of the 
rights of war to diſcloſe the Marſhal's plans, increaſe, 
if poſſible, the hatred of the enemies of France, 
alienate the neutral powers from her, and foment the 


jealouſy and miſunderſtanding between the Generals. 


In theſe letters—informed by his own experience that 
the French could not long keep the conquelts g gained 
by their impetuoſity-in Order to reap at leaſt ſome 
advantage from them, by preventing the enemy. from 
eſtabliſhing themſelyes there, he ordered, that every 
thing ſhould be plundered, ſacked, laid waſte, or 
burnt. This mode of carrying on the war, ſo con- 
trary to the faith and generoſity of the nation, 
ſeemed odious and abominable ; and recalled the 
memory of the horrible war of the Palatinate. The 
Palatine Miniſter, and the Court of Cologne, piqued 
at ſeveral inſulting ſtrokes they found in the inter- 
cepted correſpondence, complained of the expreſ- 
ſions made uſe of againſt them, and of their being 
ſuſpected to favour the allies. In a word, ſeveral 
principal officers in the F rench army, who were 
ſpoken of diſreſpectfully, and were already little at- 
tached to the Marſhal, vowed a ſecret hatred againſt 
him. T hey contributed the more effectually to 
thwart his operations, and afterwards imputed to him 
their faults, or the miſtakes of the General. 

Eager of every kind of glory, the Marſhal was 


alſo 
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alſo deſirous of being a member of the French 
Academy; as if the obtaining of a ſeat there were ſuf- 
ficient to partake of immortality, which is the device 
of the Company: he had not the leaſt pretentions to 
be admitted ; his ſtile, as well as his language, was 
dry and careleſs, and he never poſſeſſed the enthuſiaſm 
of literature 8 to proc wan who culti- 
vated it. | 

Having entered into the miniſtry at a time when 
diſcord ſtill prevailed, though more ſecretly, in the 
Church, he conducted himſelf with dexterity between 
the two parties, and contrived to interfere as little as 
poſſible with their quarrels. Policy attached him to the 
Jeſuits; he had intruſted the early part of his ſon's 
education to them, and he uſed every year to retire at 


the noviciate. But being nephew to Father Fouquet, 


one of the ornaments of the Fathers of the Oratory, 
he was ſecretly inclined to the Janſeniſts, and had a 
much higher opinion of them. 

Such was this man, ſo envied and ſo . with 
reſpect to the enjoyments of ambition, but the moſt 
unhappy of mankind in his domeſtic concerns, for, 
after having been at once a huſband, a brother, and a 
father, he was the only remains of his family, which 
was entirely buried in the grave along with him. 
In his laſt moments he experienced another cauſe of 


chagrin, in being witneſs to the riſing glory of the 
man whom he moſt deteſted. 


This was the Duke of Choiſeul, who, being Mi- 
niſter for foreign affairs, perſuaded the King, that, in 


order to give more weight to his negotiations, it was 


neceſſary che ſhould alſo be Miniſter for the war de- 
partment. He had already ſubdued the favourite, 
and ſocn enſlaved the Monarch. He immediately 


entered 
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entered into his views; ſo much the more readily, as 
we have before obſerved, that he was better calcu- 
lated for intrigue than for military operations. 

He could ſcarce have met with circumſtances 
more favourable. George II. was juſt dead; the 
Prince of Wales, his grandſon, was a young Prince 
of a mild and quiet diſpoſition. Lord Bute, his 
and his mother's favourite, being entered into the 
Council, with his creatures, muſt of neceſſity not only ä 
diſapprove the German war, but alſo be more in- 


clined to a peace, even though not adequate to the 


ſucceſſes of England, than to burthen himſelf with the 
care and conduct of an embarraſſing war. In a word, 
we almoſt always ſee a ſucceeding reign act in con- 
tradiction to the ſyſtem and meaſures of the former. 
It was therefore readily to be preſumed, that over- 
tures of reconciliation on the part of France would 
be attended to; and, after having regulated every 
thing that concerned the preliminaries and acceflories 
of ſuch a ſtep, M. de Buſſy was ſent to London, 
the ſame who had already negotiated there in 17 _ 
and who, being deformed; had acquired the ſurname 
of Buſſy-Ragotin, co diſtinguiſh him from Buſſy of 
India, called Buſſy-Butin, on account of his extreme 
opulence—of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
hereafter—and from the famous Buſſy-Rabutin, that 
amiable Courtier of the Court of Lewis XIV. whoſe 
name will be more immortal than that of the other 
Wo. 3 
The object of the Duke of Choiſeul, who already be- 
gan to deceive the Engliſh, was leſs, at this inſtant, to 
make a peace—which would certainly have been very 
humiliating than to gain time to bring forward a ne- 
ann Which he Was meditating and digeſting in 
| | 3 ſilence, 
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filence, and upon which he founded the greateſt ex- 
pectations. Beſides, he wiſhed to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the ſpirit of the new Court; and he had 
choſen the ſpy the moſt proper for this purpoſe. The 
old Courtiers were not the dupes of this proceeding ; 
they complained, that a meddling and artful perſon 
had been admitted, with whom they had been much 
diſſatisfied in the reign of the late King; and parti- 
cularly murmured, that he ſhould be permitted to 
come and ſettle in London at the time of the Parlia- 
mentary elections. Theſe declai mers agree, that 
they could not preciſely ſpecify the particular evil 
which reſulted from the preſence of ſo dangerous a 


negotiator; but they make no doubt, that he was 
the ſecret inſtigator of the motions of the Tories. 


From that period, according to theſe people, it was 


ventured openly to decry the men and the meaſures 


to which England owed its moſt ſignal ſucceſſes. 
From that very period, parties were formed in fa- 


vour of the propoſals of the Court of Verſailles, and 
Mr. Pitt's party evidently gave way to that of St. 


James's, i in proportion to his firmneſs and to his ſin- 
cerity i in the courſe of the negotiation. 


M. de Buſſy having inſidiouſſy introduced ſome 


foreign objects, concerning the points of conteſt with 
Spain, as alſo the demands of the Empreſs Queen 
againſt the King of Pruſſia, Pitt rejected his propo- 
ſals with haughtineſs, pretending that France had 
not at any time the right of interfering in ſuch diſ- 
putes with his Catholic Majeſty, and that it was an 
inſult done to the honour of Great Britain, to ſup- 


poſe that ſne could be unfaithful to her engagements 


with her allies, and abandon the intereſts of Frede- 
rick, He foreſaw, from that moment, that we were 
| only 
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only endeavouring to amuſe him, in order to give 
time to Spain to form a connection with France, and 
to declare herſelf. He wiſhed to detect the manœu- 
vres of the firſt of theſe powers; and for this pur- 


poſe diſpatched a courier to Lord Briſtol, Ambaſſa- 


15 Aug. 


dor from England to Madrid, with inſtructions to 
that Nobleman, to repreſent in the ſtrongeſt manner 


to that Court, the ſutprize and indignation” of his 


maſter, that an humbled enemy ſhould- preſume to 
interfere with his Britannie Majeſty, on the part of a 
Crown actually in amity with him. He ſummoned 
the Spaniſh Court to give a eategorical anſwer, whe- 
ther they meant to preſerve or to break their neutrality. 
He recalled Mr. Stanley from Paris, who was nego+: 
tiating there upon the ſame footing as M. de Buſſy ; 
to whom paſſports were given to return into his 
country; and he took meaſures for rates the war 
with vigour. Vill, 01 
The famous farnily-compat, negotiated fnſtrredly; 
that nothing of it tranſpired till after it was ſigned, 
was ſoon made public. It contained twenty- eight 
articles. The Kings of France and Spain ſtipulated 
in it, as much. for themſelves as for the King of the 
Two Sicilies and the Infant Duke of Rarma. They 
ſettled in it between them a perpetual alliance, 
agreeing for the future to conſider every power as 
hoſtile that was an enemy to any one of them, and 
reciprocally guaranteeing to each other all their 


poſſeſſions, in whatever part of the world they might 


be, according to the ſtate they ſhould be in at che 
time when the three Crowns and the Duke of Parma 
ſnould be at peace with the other powers; and oblig- 
ing themſelves to furniſn the neceſſary ſuccours for 


carrying on the war jointly, and not to make peace 
diſtinctly 


* — 
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diſtinctly from each other. This treaty likewiſe ſti⸗ 
pulated the ſuppreſſion of the law of eſcheat in 
France, in favour of the ſubjects of the Kings of 
Spain and Sicily, and an expreſs convention, that 
the ſubjects of the three Crowns ſhould enjoy, 
in their reſpective dominions, the ſame rights, pri- 
vileges, and exemptions as the natives, with reſpect 
to navigation and commerce, without a poſſibility 
bf the other European powers being admitted into 
this family alliance, or of claiming for their ſub- 
jects the ſame treatment in the kingdoms of the 
three Crowns. 

This was the maſterpiece for which Ks Duke of 
Choiſeul applauded himſelf; not that he expected 
any great ſucceſs from this alliance, but in the hope 
that it would be the means of obtaining a leſs ig- 
nominious peace. He had another object in view, 
which was to cauſe a diverſion, and, by increaſing 
the forces of the enemies of England, to weaken and 
divide her own. This was, to oblige Portugal to de- 
clare itſelf: if that kingdom could have been detach- 
ed from it's natural Aly the latter would have been 
deprived of a conſiderable ſource of it's riches: and 
if Portugal, on the contrary; perſiſted in it's union 
with Great: Britain, it was concluded, that a king - 
dom open on all ſides might eaſily be ſubdued. 
The Miniſter began by ſecuring! to himſelf the moſt 
flattering rewards of his exertions. Beſide the two 
departments for war and for foreign affairs, with 
which he was dready intrufted, ar of the navy was 
alſo given to him. 

The buſineſs was. to W che navy; and M. 

Reriyer, who had retained that department, was 


got rid of by granting him the ſeals, which the King 


had : 


13 Oct. 


14 | 
1761, had kept ſince the, diſgrace of M. de Machault, 
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The Duke, however, had the moderation, to reſign 


' wn of the office for foreign affairs in favour of Count 


Choiſeul, lately made Miniſter of State, and before 
that Ambaſſador at Vienna. Thus the department ſtill 
remained in his family. Beſides, he well knew the ſub- 
miſſion which his couſin, who had very bad health, 
Was weak and indolent, would have to his will; 
and, in order to ſecure this the more effectually, he 
reſerved to himſelf the moſt eſſential part of the 
buſineſs at this time, the correſpondence with Spain 
and Portugal. 

is Catholic Majeſty ſoon expreſſed. his perſonal 
e to the Duke, by ſending him the order 
of the Golden Fleece. The Dauphin performed the 
ceremony of inveſting this Nobleman with it. A 


4 March. little time after, he was appointed by the King Co- 


26 Nov. 


1761. 


lonel General of the Swiſs and Griſons; a poſt which 
he obtained from his Majeſty upon the en | 

of Count d' Eu, who held it before. | 
As ſoon as the Duke de Choiſeul had acquired this 
marine department, he paid great attention to it, and 
ſeemed to endeavour to reſtore life and activity to that 
branch of adminiſtration. The buſineſs was to deceive 
Spain, by powerful efforts to re-eſtabliſh it. The pro- 
vince of Languedoc, which had already teſtified: it's 
zeal for the King, in 1744, by offering to him the regi- 
ment of Septimanie, which it maintained at it's own 
expence, gave another example of patriotiſm, more 
followed than the former. The States aſſembled at 
Montpellier, by an unanimous deliberation, deter- 
mined to offer to his. Majeſty a 74 gun fhip, This 
example was, immediately imitated, by the. richeſt: 
individuals in — and by all the bodies of the 
State. 


_-@&F +, WH; 7 
State. h Meſſrs. de Montmartel and de la Borde, the 


Paymaſters-General of the army; Michel and le 
Maitre, Paymaſters of the artillery ; ; Marquet and de 
Bourgade, contractors for proviſions for the army, 
aſſociated themſelves, and entered into a ſubſcription 
for the conſtruction of an 80 gun ſbip. The Com- 
panies of Receivers General of finances, the Farmers 
General, the Paymaſters of the annuities, the ſix Com- 
panies of Merchants of the city of Paris, the City of 


Paris itſelf, the States of Burgundy, the Adminiſtrators | 


of the Poſts of France, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Marſeilles, and the States of Britany; all theſe ſe⸗ 


veral bodies engaged each of them to build a ſhip 
of the line, of greater or leſs force according to their 


reſpective abilities. The Miniſter, in giving this 


general impulſe to a zeal ſo efficacious, announced 
the reſources of the kingdom. But theſe reſources 


could not immediately repair the loſs of 37 ſhips, of 


the line, and 56 frigates, ſuſtained during this war *. 


They « could not fill up the vacancy. of twenty-five 


thouſand failors detained priſoners in, England, in 
exchange of whom we had no more than twelve 
hundred to offer. In a word, they could not ſupply 


the kingdom with Officers and Generals, the beſt of 


whom had been killed i in action, while there remain- 
ed only ſuch as had been diſgraced by ſhameful 

defeats. One officer was, however, found, who exe - 
cuted a bold ſtroke, capable of inſpiring. Spain with 
a momentary confidence. The Chevalier de Ternay, 


a Captain of a ſhip, with a ſquadron of only two. 


* Eighteen ſhips of the line, and thirty-ſeven frigates, takeg. 
Fourteen Thips of the line, and eleven frigates, deſtroyed, Five 
ſhips of the line, and eight frigates, loſt by accident, 


ſhips 


15 
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bankers of the Court; de Pange and de Boullogne, — 
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1762 ſhips of the line and two frigates *, arrived at the 


24 June. 


is Sept. 


Bay des Taureaux, in the iſland o Newfoundland, 
and landed there with 1500 men, under the orders 
of Count Hauffonville; who ſeized upon the towns 
of St. John and Placentia, and upon the whole 
iſland ; but this was no more than a gleam of ſuc- 
ceſs : before three months were elapſed, the Engliſh 
retook this conqueſt. 

Spain, which began the war with a navy quite 
freſh, and ſufficiently numerous, when joined to the 
remains of that of France, to make head againſt the 
navy of England, was ſoon convinced of the fault 
ſhe had committed, in having waited too long before 
ſhe had engaged in the war, and of the ſtill greater 
folly of having taken any part in it. In leſs than a 
year, ſhe loſt twelve ſhips of the line, the iſland of 
Cuba, Manilla, more than a hundred millions ＋, and 
could not even obtain the indemnity ſhe had ex- 
pected, from invading a neighbour, whoſe weakneſs 


Was their only fault. This was renewing the fable 


of the wolf and the lamb. Portugal, ſupported by 
England which from it's tyrant had become it's 


defender after having given way to the firſt enter- 


prizes of Spain, ſtopped at length the progreſs of 
her army, which was not able to ſubdue that king- 
dom, notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance of her ally. 

This experiment not being very promiſing, the 
conferences for a peace were renewed, The formi- 
dable adverſary of France was fortunately no longer 


at the head of the Britiſh Miniſtry. Mr. Pitt, per- 


ceiving the influence which the artful intrigues of 


S £8 Robaft of 74 guns, J Reelle of * La Garonne of 44, 
and Ja Licorne of zo. 
t Upwards of four millions ſterling. 


the 
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37 


the Duke de. Chaiſeul had with the Gant off che * 


new. King, and hearing the phraſe continually repeat 


_ £6, with which e quieted the uneafineſs of the Par 


rillans, but Which. was ridiculous and incredible, at 
London, that, the Engliſh, were deſtroying themſelves ty 
their. very ſucceſs, reſolved. to make one laſt effort. 


| He declared AL the Council at St. Ja ames's, that now | 


Was the time to humble all the Houſe of Bourbon,; 
that if the opportunity were miſſed, it would never 
return. again; and that, if his advice were not follow- 
eck upon this pceafion,, he would ſit no more in the 


Council. He chanked the Miniſters of the late 
King for their ſupport; faid, that he had been called 


up ite adminiſtfation by the voige of, ihe people, 20 


_ whom, he conſidęred himſelf as accguntablę for his 

conduct; and that he could not anſwer for meaſures 
which were not to. be conducted. with, that unani 
mity, that diſpatch, and eſpecially, that ſecrecy 
which was requiſite. Thee prophetic words not 
having, operated, 90 fayour with: the, King, . 
H ES a0} 234111 {ve ot, boBroloan bagter 


From that. 18 the obſtacles, in the Way of pn | 


Were ſoon! removed. The. new Miniſters, were , al- 
molt as deſirgus,of ; it as. F rancgt This is proved by 


23. ſingular anecdote ; 7 which 18% that. HU Viry, 


Amhaſſador from his eee eee to the Court 
of London, the agent of the negotiations carried on 
through the mediation | o pf, Ss; maſter,; was at this 
period: put upon the liſt o f penſioners. on the Iriſh 
SRP FUN 4D y cpnligerable penſion + Si] 
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The treaty therefore was ſoon concluded: the 
dene did not laſt two months; it was forgot- 
ten, that the preſent war had ariſen only from the 
preceding treaty not having been ſufficiently digeſt- 
ed ; from ſome points in it having been left undeter- 
milticd,; and others ambiguous; and the buſineſs was 


carried on by both parties with greater precipitation 


than any individuals would have uſed in the diſ- 
cuſſion of a matter the leaſt intricate. And how 
exceedingly intricate muſt not this treaty have been? 
However this may be, Lewis XV. ſtill preſerving 
the ſhadow of his greatneſs, ſaw his enemy ſign the 
articles in his palace. It was at Fontainebleau that 


the: Duke de Praflin, the King's Minifter, the Mar- 
quis'de Grimaldi, Ambaſſador from Spain, and the 


Duke of Bedford, Plenipotentiary from the King of 


England, met on this important object. The ar- 


rangement was declared to be in common with 
Portugal, which was obliged to be ſatisfied with the 
deſtiny allotted to it by the greater Powers. But 
England neglected ſo much to ſtipulate for the in- 
tereſts of the King of Pruſſia, that the Miniſters of 
this Prince proteſted, at London, againſt the con- 
tents of the treaty, in every thing which concerned 
the King their maſter. This was not, however, at- 


tended with any conſequences; and the eie of Ser- 


gy was ſoon after concluded. 
However hard and humiliating the' terms of Ws 
treaty were to France, they were not ſo much ſo as 


ſhe might have expected from her misfortunes and 


enfeebled ſtate. The Minority in England were 


ſenſible of this, and conſternation prevailed among 


the people at the publication of it, as if the law. 
yp been dictated to them; or rather, they gave 
chemſelves 


themſelves up to the moſt violent murmurs. This 
was ſome conſolation to the Duke de Choifeuk:» He ' ® 
already foreſaw, in this diſſatisfaction, the principle 
of thoſe revolutions which: he was reſolved to encous 
rage: and doubted not but that he ſhould be able 
to repair, by intrigue, the loſſes which France expe- 
rienced from the fate of arms. The ſacrifices made 
by the kingdom were as immenſe as they were dif- 
treſling they renounced the point of honour which 
they had moſt at heart, the reſtitution of the ſhips 
taken in full peace, againſt the right of nations, 
which had been the immediate cauſe of the war; 
they renounced their claims upon Acadia; - they 


ceded to the King of England the entire property 


of Canada, the iſtand of Cape Breton, and all the 
iſlands of the gulph and river St. Laurence; they 
conſented no longer to enjoy the cod-fiſnery, except 


in a precarious manner, and under the pleaſure of 


his Britannic Majeſty, who ceded to them the two 
little iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon to dry 
their fiſh upon; but with the proviſo, that they 
ſhould raiſe no fortifications upon them, and that 
the guard kept there ſhould not exceed fifty men. 
they ſuffered themſelves to be pent up, even in thoſe 
poſſeſſions which had not yet been broken in upon, 
and a line drawn through the middle of the whole 
extent of the river Miffiflipi, was to mark out the 
boundaries of L.ouiſiana. England was making, 
in the articles with reſpect to the Neutral iſlands, 
the diviſion of the Lion. Out of four parts ſhe kept 
three; and only relinquiſhed the fourth, St. Lucia, 


* 


in order that it's peſtilential air ſhould ſerve, as a 


grave to the inhabitants that might be ſent to it. In 


1 5 ſhe likewiſe reſerved to herſelf the moſt ad- 


2 2 vantageous 
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1762. vahtageous portion, by keeping Senegal; and gave to 
——= France, inithe ifland of Goree, the moſt ungrateful and 


deſtructive part. Upon the coaſt of Coromandel and 


Orixa, ſhe reſtored the factories that had been ſeized 


upon, but in the ſtate in which they were at the 
time, that is to ſay, diſmantled, laid waſte, and 
abandoned. In a word, the city and port of Dun- 
kirk were to be reduced to the ſame ſtate as agreed 
upon by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; and ſome 
Commiſſioners of his Britannic Majeſty were to 
remain for an unlimited time upon the ſpot, to at- 
tend to the execution of this article; Which Com- 
miſſioners were to be paid by France. Spain, for 


having interfered one moment in the diſpute, was 


obliged to give up Florida and Penſacola to Eng- 
land ; to permit her to cut logwood in the Bay of 
Honduras; and to deſiſt from i it's claims to the a 
ery of Newfoundland. 78 AAS | r 

This would be the opportunity of enamming. 
whether, to ſo many irritating clauſes, a ſecret one 
were added, more uſeful and more glorious to Great 


Britain, by which the ſmall. number of ſhips, they 


condeſcended to allow to France, was to be fixed. 


This report was credited for a long time; and an 


ignorant writer *, impudently announcing himſelf 
of late as the interpreter of Government and the 
avenger of che nation, has ventured to aſſert it as a 
politive and indubitable fact; but it has been con- 
tradicted immediately by the Duke de Nivernois, 
who was ſent to London in quality of Miniſter Ple- 
nipotentiary for this peace ; by the Dukes of Choiſeul 


M. Caron de Beaumarchais, author of a pamphlet, 3 in- 


5 8 % Obſervations on the nr in | Os of the 


© Court of London.“ | 
n | | and 


| O F LEWES, 82 24 
and Praflin, Miniſters at that time, under whoſe; ds: 

direction the negotiations were carried on; and at 

length, by a decree of Council *, declaring the aſſer- 

tion to be falſe and abſurd. The Duke de Praſlin, 

in his letter, which is written in a very noble man- 

ner, after having treated the pamphlet, which is the 
object of it, with the contempt the author deſerves, 

declares, that he only takes notice of it, becauſe the 

Miniſtry, by ſuffering the pamphlet to be printed 

and publiſhed, ſeemed to give it a degree of credit 

among readers, which of itſelf it could not obtain. 

Moreover, he makes an obſervation more convincing 

than any reaſoning one could add upon the ſubject, 

which is, that ſince the peace, we have been inceſ- 

ſantly employed in reſtoring the navy; a circum- 

ſtance which the Engliſh beheld with, anxiety, and 

with a jealous eye; but of which they have not 

made any complaint, well knowing that they had 

no right to hinder it. The Minority in England 

would certainly not have complained fo loudly, if 

this ſtipulation had been inſerted in the treaty. -- It 

was the moſt eſſential point, which Pitt would not 

have failed to inſiſt upon, inaſmuch as it would 

have deprived France for ever of the rivalſhip of the 

ſea ; a rivalſhip which ſooner or later ſhe might af- 

fect or reſume. Another condition of the treaty | 

which offended the Minority, and was really a ca- 

pital fault, as the Engliſh Miniſtry muſt perceive 

at preſent, was the reſtoration of Guadaloupe and 

Martinico, two powerful colonies, which, by their 

population and riches, and eſpecially by their poſi- 

tion, might ealily revive the commerce 91 the 


» Dated zgth December a979. 1 1 
EF. * French, 
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French, and fix them in a flouriſhing ſtate in the 
Antilles. It is certain, that if his Britannic Majeſty 
had required them to be given up, the peace, which 


was impoſed by neceſſity, would not leſs have been 
concluded. | 


This war, and even this peace, were a ſalutary 
leſſon to Lewis XV. had he known how to profit 
by it. He would have been convinced, that a king- 
dom, however powerful it may be, may eaſily de- 
cline in a few years, and fall from the ſummit of 
proſperity, into a ſtate of humiliation ;—that the 
moſt numerous and beſt- appointed armies, without 
diſeipline and without ſubordination, can never con- 
quer a handful of Spartans ; that commerce, the 


continual ſupport of the riches of the State, cannot 


maintain itſelf, without the concurrence and con- 
ſtant protection of the royal navy, nor the latter 
form itſelf but at the ſchool of the former ;— that 


opulence becomes only a ſource of corruption and 


ruin, unleſs it be prudently managed :—in a word, 
that there is no ſolidity in empire, unlefs it be 
founded on ceconomy—no great King, unleſs he 
hold the reins of his government himſelf—no mo- 


narch fortunate, without the love of his ſubjects. - 


Alas! Lewis XV. knew all this, but had not the 


ſtrength of mind to put theſe maxims in practice. 
The confuſion in which the war had thrown the ſe- 


vera] parts of his kingdom, terrified him; he endea- 


voured only to turn his eyes and his thoughts from 
It, and plunged deeper and deeper in indolence and 
debauchery. This is what we ſhall obſerve during 
the Jaſt period of his reign, which we have compared 
to that, which fabulous poets deſcribe to us under 


the energetic, but too real title, of the iron age. 


& 
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If any ching and have. ES this Prince to 2. 1762. 


ſenſe of virtue, and of his obligations, i it would have — . 


been the cruel loſſes he ſucceſſively experienced; 
but they ſerved only to confirm and to evince his 
Want of ſenſibility; at leaſt they made only very 

ſight impreſſions upon him, from which he ſoon - 
endeavoured to divert his i a8 from the,, 
misfortunes of his kingdom. SIE. 

The Dutcheſs of Parma, who came to Verkailles. 
to receive the careſſes of her auguſt father, Wh 
had always tenderly loved her, was the firſt who. 
periſhed in his preſence, having been carried off by 
the ſmall-pox. Her death ought to have affected 
him the more, as this Princeſs was his confidant, 
and that he poured into her breaſt all the afflictions 
with which he was tormented. It was to her that he 
had written: They have teazed me, till they have 
ce forced me to diſmiſs M. Machault, the man after 
« my own heart. I ſhall never be comforted for 
this ſtep®,” This ſentence alone would be ſuf- 
ficient to give us the picture of Lewis XV. if even 
there were not a thouſand ſimilar ſtrokes to complete 
It, | 8 
The Princeſs of Conde, whom her graces and 
youth, and Count Charolois, whom the vigour of 
his conſtitution, and a life of the greateſt activity, 


could not preſerve from the grave, followed this firſt 


warning; which was ſoon ſucceeded by a third, 
more awful. The Duke of Burgundy, eldeſt fon to 
the Dauphin, Wantz ines more than a twelve- 


The Baron ae man Miniſter klenipotentiery from the 
King to the Princes and States of the circle of Lower Saxony, 
muſt have * this ſentence in the original letter. 


14 month, 
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„ month, fell a victim to his ſufferings, from hich | 
#.. i 


all the aſſiſtances of art had not been able to preſerve . 
him. This young Prince, while he was at play with 


ſome children of quality of his own age, got a fall; 


and from the fear, that he who had been the en 
ſion of it ſhould be puniſhellogr reprimanded, he 
would ſay nothing of the accident, and concealed | 
his hurt for a long time; till, at length, 2 tumor 


appeared. The phylicians, ignorant of the true 


cauſe, attributed this to a foreign one: they ordered 


; al operation, which the Duke ſuſtained with a de- 


gfec of firmneſs and ſteadineſs infinitely beyond his 
ſtrength, and with a courage ftill more admirable 
he perſiſted in concealing the name of the perſon in 
fault, and 2 received him N the ſame civi- 
lity. 8 | 
”Vfelverius, in order to explain the nature of affec-, 
tion which does not ſeem to go upwards, but, on 
the contrary, increaſes the lower it deſcends, ſays, 
that the reaſon why grandfathers are ſo fond of their 
grandchildren, is, becauſe they ſee in them the ene-. 


mies of their enemies. This aſſertion, which, in the 


literal acceptation, ſeems diſguſting and barbarous, 
yet, when reduced and modified, is extremely ſenſi- 
ble and philoſophical... Man, who is repugnant, to his 
diſtolution, by a ſecret inſtinct is afflicted at ſeeing 
thofe who are to ſucceed him, more immediately re- 
calling to his mind this period. His grandchildren, 
on the contrary, deſtined one day by nature to act 
the fame part with regard to their fathers, bring him 
back to an idea of couſolatery. reſignation, from the 
conſideration of that law of fatality: to which all be- 


ings, without. exception, are ſubject. It is undoubt- 
edly! in this manner that Lewis XV. who was na- 


* turally 
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turally a good father, appeared more affected at the 


1562. 


Duke of Burgundy's death, than he was afterwards —— 


at that of his only ſon. Fortunately, he had three 


grandſons remaining, that is to ſay, in the ſenſe of 
the author of the book 4 Efrit, three enemies of bis 


enemy. 


A ſerious illneſs which attacked the Marchioneſs' 
de Pompadour, during a journey of pleaſure to 


Choiſy—an illneſs which ſoon reduced her to a de- 


cline, of which death only was to be the period 
would have been a deplorable ſpectacle for a lover, 
and even for a mere friend. Lewis XV. who, from 
the beginning, inſiſted that the faculty ſhould con- 
ceal nothing from him, received, without emotion, 
the fatal ſtroke which they prognoſticated to him. 
Every thing, however, mult be faid,” for he con- 
ducted himſelf at the ſame time with the favourite, 
as if he had thought the contrary; he not only be- 


ſtowed upon her all the conſiderations, attentions, 


and aſſiduities, the moſt comfortable for a ſick per- 


ſon, but he alſo continued to conſult her upon pub- 


lic affairs. The Minifters, the kingdom, and all, 
remained ſubject to her as before. She expired, if | 


we may ſay ſo, with the reins of the State ſtill in her 
hands. A few hours before her laſt breath, M. Ja- 
net came, as uſual, to give her an account of the 
ptivare State correſpondence. Every morning the- 
Duke de Fleuri, Gentleman of the Bed-chamber in 


waiting, brought to his Majefty the report of the 


phyſicians attending upon Madame de Pompadour; 
and being conveyed from Choify to Verſailles, ſhe 
enjoyed the privilege reſerved to the Royal Family 
alone, to remain ill, and to pay the laſt tribute to 


nature in that caſtle, from whence ſo much care is 15 March, . 


EDS - taken 
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taken to remove every thing that can recall the mi- 
ſeries and the period of human life. It is true, that 
as ſoon as ſhe was expired, her corpſe was carried 
away, and conveyed in a kind of litter to her private 


| hotel in the city; and Lewis XV. was obſerved at 


his window coolly ſeeing her paſs. This was a proof 
of the moſt complete apathy. - Undoubtedly, every 
ſentiment of love for her was extinguiſhed in the 
heart of the Monarch. But what man could ſee a con- 
nection of twenty years continuance diſſol ved, with- 


out ſhedding tears? Beſides, this ſeparation left him 


almoſt alone in the midſt of his family, from which 
the Marchioneſs attempted more and more to divide 


him. Diſguſted with the Queen, and in awe of the 


auſterity of his ſon and the Pauphineſs, he could not 
be more recanciled to the manners of his daughters, 


and to their mode of living, devoted to the moſt mi- 


nute exerciſes of devotion. He had loſt the affection 
of his ſubjects a long time, but he at leaſt ſhared 
their hatred equally with his miſtreſs, whereas that 
hatred was going to fall upon him alone. In a. 
word, his very indolence ought. ta have awakened. 
him from his lethargy, on account of the hurthen of 
affairs which Madame de Pompadour had eaſed him 
af, and the whole weight of which ſhe left upon him 
at her death. The Miniſters, and eſpecially the 
Duke de Chaiſeul, becoming each more deſpotic in 
their department, relieved him from this embarraſſ- 
ment, the only 'one which could really affect his 
Majeſty. 

Did the Marchioneſs, ee ee Pt} all che | 


| kingdom deteſted with reaſon—really deſerve the 


tenderneſs and affection af her auguſt lover? This 


a dah the Bruton of which, without juſtify- 


3 | Wow. | 
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ing his inſenſibility, might perhaps aſſign a motive 
for it. Very different from Madame de Mailly, the 
Marchioneſs never loved the King for himſelf, 
Dazzled, at leaft, with the ſplendour of the throne, 


as the Ducheſs of Chateau-roux—who was devoured 


with a noble ambition—ſhe did not, in imitation of 


that lady, endeavour to approach it, to inſpire the 


King with a thirſt of glory, the eclat of which might 


be reflected upon her, and conceal her diſnonour. 
She had wit, but of a trifling kind; and all her paſ- 


ſions were ſtamped with the impreſſion of this little- 
neſs. She was fond of money, and only conſidered 
in the ſupreme rank a greater facility of acquiring 
it, and of gratifying her exceſſive propenſity to lux- 
ury and trifles, If ſhe cultivated and encouraged the 
arts, it was only in the ſame point of view, and 
merely thoſe which were analogous to the taſte of 
her ſex. She governed, becauſe ſhe had to do with 
a Prince who would be governed; and was obliged 
to aſſume the reins of the State, that they might not 
fall into other hands. The character of the favourite 
rendered her ſuſceptible of being enſlaved in her 
turn; and it was ſucceſſively M. de Machault, Car- 
dinal Bernis, Marſhal Belleiſle, and the Duke de 
Choiſeul, who, while they influenced her, directed 


the kingdom. The ſame diſpoſition manifeſted it- 


ſelf in the management of her domeſtic concerns; and 
her people did as they pleaſed with her. Having 
herſelf no kind of energy, ſhe could not inſpire 
Lewis XV. with any, and became therefore the miſ- 
treſs the moſt dangerous and the moſt fatal to him 
and to his people. From hence ſprang anarchy, 
Sifonder; and all the misfortunes of France! 

After 
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After ſuch a detail of her character, we ſhould - 


not have expected, that Madame de Pompadour 


would have ſeen the gradual approaches of death 
without murmur, and with an heroic firmneſs. The 
place where ſhe was, and the turn of the King's 
mind, obliged her to fulfil the laſt duties of religion; 
which” ſhe did without oſtentation or pufillanimity, 
She loudly aſked pardon of her family, and of all the 
Courtiers preſent, for the ſcandal ſhe had occaſioned. 

The moſt fingular circumſtance of this ſcene is, that 


prieſts ſhonld not have required of her, living in a. 


ſtate of double adultery, what they require uſually in 
caſes of "ſimple fornication—that the concubine 
ſhould quit the ſpot in which her libidinous life had 
been ſpent, and that ſhe ſhould make this reparation 
in that palace, which for twenty years paſt had been 
the ftage of her iniquity. But there are terms to be 
made with Court confeſſors; and it was decided that 
ſhe was too Ill to bear being removed. On the very 
day when ſhe was expecting her laſt moment, the 
Curate of la Madelaine, the pariſh of her hotel at 
Paris, came to ſee her, and as he was taking leave of 
her, Stay 4 moment! ſaid ſhe; Monfieur le Curd, wwe will 


g together. Madame du Hauſſet, her firſt woman, 


cloſed her eyes. This lady was the widow of a man 
of faſhion ; her neceſſities had obliged her to attach 
herfelf ro the favourite; reſerved,” diſereet, having 
no ſpirit of i intrigue, but Fader inclined to devotion, 


ſhe had ſerved her for twenty N and 7 47 with 


171 


a very moderate fortune. 

In the various characters in ick ad Marebionels 
appeared, there is no kind of fortune, dignity, or 
honour, Witch a woman cannot attain; and to which 


55 ſhe cannot raife every one connected with her. Ne- 


vertheleſs, 


ſ / 


vertheleſs, in ehe family of Madame de Pompadour, 1764. 
e ſee a new»phenomenon à certain Poiſſon de 
Malvoiſin, in leſs than five - and- twenty years, become, 

from a drummer, a Major-General, and that even 

after having been retarded in his promotion by the 
humiliating refuſal which the King's regiment made 
of admitting him into their corps“. As for the reſt, 
it is impoſſible/to enumerate che millions Which the 
Marquis de Marigny reapetl/from the inheritancerof 

his ſiſter. The ſale of her furniture only laſted a 

year. It was a ſight people uſed to floek th from 
curioſity: rarities were continually produced; there, 

which could not be ſeen anycwhere elſe. O H ſeemed 
as if all. the quarters of the globe had heen rendered 
tributary to che luxury: of the Marchioneſs. If Wwe 

1 Th re f „ e 12081 c 21407 TE 
 * M4 ds Pin de, Malvinas a drummer i te regime 

of Piedmont. When he was acquainted with his coulin $ eleva- 
tion, he went to her, and ſolicited her to promote him! She con- 
ſented to it; but upon condition! chat e mould quit al ſituation 


Fehden of 
that ſhe was 


de 
ff 35:8 tb Ld 


was made Lientenant of Dragoons; then Captain, and aſterwafds 
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1764. compare the riches, and magnificence of the ſpoils, 


Auguſt dent one of his grooms, he remained inconſolable; 


1757. 


of this miſtreſs of the King, with the ſimplicity and 


poverty of Madame de Maintenon, the widow of 


Lewis XIV. retired to St. Cyr, we:readily perceive 


the different diſpoſition of their minds, and we may 
eaſily judge of the eſtimation they will both hold in 
the memory of poſterity; we readily conceive why 


Lewis XV. who could not have any eſteem for his 
favourite, kept her only becauſe he was obliged to it, 
and, as he therefore muſt have wiſhed to get rid of 
her, ſo he ſoon forgot her. 


Alas what did not Lewis XV. Cores? He forgot 


even his only ſon, whoſe death ſpread ſo much con- 


ſternation throughout the whole kingdom. For a 
long time, the nation had entertained no great regard 
for this prince; but at length he had ſecured to him- 
ſelf their veneration, by the auſterity of his manners, 
by the wiſdom of his political conduct, by his con- 


ſtant ſtudy of his duties of all kinds, to make himſelf 
fit to reign; in a word, by the deteſtation he ſhewed 


of vice, and by his uniform attention in collecting 
about him none but men of weight and virtue, or, at 
leaſt, ſuch as deceived him by their hypocriſy. The 


circumſtance that ought particularly to render his 


memory for ever dear to the French, is a ſtroke of 


domeſtic heroiſm, ſo much the more great as it could 
proceed from nothing but the excellence of his heart ; 


as the ſole internal ſatisfaction of giving way to it's 
benevolent impulſe could urge him to it, and be it's 


only reward; and as the ſacrifice which it obliged 


him to, was renewed every day, and became the 


greater, the longer he perſevered in it. Having had 


the misfortune, at a hunting- party, to wound by acci- 


he 


31 
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been ſo unfortunate to him; and fince that time he 
never gave way to the frequent temptations of re- 
ſuming this exerciſe. In the firſt moments of his 
concern, his Menins, endeavouring to comfort him 
with the aſſurance that the wound would not be mor- 
tal: Mypat] ſaid he, is there then nothing leſs than the 
death of a man that ſhould affiit me? If no other particu- 
lar of his life had been' preſerved, Except This ſingle 
ſpeech, it would ſuffice to ſhew how much a Prince, 
wo Had {6 much caiiliderarion. bes. gan i Was 
N worthy to govern. XY 215 8 2313810 


n 


Jon Ned, it was wude that the a Who 
had till then enjoyed a good ſtate of health, began 
to decline. He imperceptibly grew. thin: the freſh- 
neſs of his complexion was changed ; and paleneſs 
effaced the florid Hue of his countenance. It was 
evident that ſome ſectet languor conſumed him; the 
cauſe” of which was enquired into, and every one 
formed his on conjectures. It has been ſaid, that 
the Prince had attempted to dry vp a tetter, the hu- 
mour of which being incautiouſly repelled, had fallen 
upon his lungs. But the Nauphineſs not having 
communicated this anecdote to the perſon who drew 
up the memoirs of the life of her auguſt huſband, we 
muſt conſider it as a fable. It is more probable, from 
the hints ſhe has made the hiſtorian give, that hi 
grief for the misfortunes of religion, and particularly 
for the deſtruction of the Jeſuits, had been the firſt 
cauſe of his illneſs. However this may be, after 
having given ſome gleam of hope, by the uſe of 
grapes, which he had made his only food, this Prince 
n fatigued himſelf at Wanne at the exer- 


ciſes | 
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ciſes of the camp, which, he was very fond of, 
caught a ſevere cold, and it was ſoon perceived that 
his cheſt was affected. He-wguld not give any trou- 


| ble, either. at his return from this j Journey, or in that 


to F ontainebleau, from , whence. it was impoſſible to 
bring him back. The King, behaved 1 to him, exactly 
8 he had done to Madame de Pompadour, and. was 


very attentive to appearances. He had the complai- 


ſance to remain in this very melancholy and unwhole- 


ſome place, til the death of bis ſon... Bur all his laſt 
moments were galculated; the reſult of which Was a 
ſhocking ſpectacle to this expiring, Prince, which, re- 
ligion alone could make ſupportable to him. He 
beheld from his bed every, thing that was paſſing in 


the court of the caſtle, and this ſometimes cauſed, a 


diverſion from His Rs, "—_ he drew near, to his 
end, and that the departu1 yas. fixed to the inſtant 


when he mould expire, every one was, buſy i in. pre- 


paring for this, in order to prevent the, packing up 
of the whole Court at once, which muſt gccafion.con- 
ſiderable confuſion, The dying Prince remarked 
the packets that were thrown out of the windows, 
and placed upon the carriages, ahd. ſaid to, La Breu- 
ile, bs phyſician, who was {till deſirous of remoy- 
ing. from him the fatal idea of the laſt moment, and 
of reviving his hopes: 1 out die, for Jam e, 
zo too many People. . b 1 
The King had charged the Grand Almoner not. to' 
leave his ſon while he was in the laſt conflict, and to 


receive his ſoul. As ſoon as he ſaw the Prelate re- 


turn to him, he concluded that all was over. He 
immediately took his reſolution, ſent for the Duke 
de Berry, the eldeſt of the ſons of France, and, after 


| having addreſſed him in terms ſuitable to the cir- 


WES 5 cumſtances, 
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curnſtances; he led him to his auguſt mother. On 


entering the apartment, he ſaid to the Uſher: An- 


hounce the King and the Dauphin. The Princeſs un- 
derſtood what was meant by this new ceremonial ; 
and, throwing herſelf at his Majeſty's feet, inplored 
his protection for herſelf and her children. 
Agreeable to the laſt will of the Dauphin, his 
heart only was carried to Saint Denis, and his body 
to Sens. His obſequies were. celebrated, throughout 


the kingdom, with a zeal and an eagerneſs of which 


no inſtance is remembered even in favour of the 


King. Among the ſeveral funeral orations made 


in praiſe of this Prince, there was none equal to 
this diſtich, by M. de Voltaire, to Wu e under 
his e ö 


Connu par ſes vertus, eius que par ſes travaur, 
11 ſeut penſer en Sage, et mourir en Heros“! 


If Lewis XV. bore with his uſual indifference 

the death of his only ſon, on the other hand, he be- 
haved towards the Dauphineſs in the moſt proper 
manner to comfort her, if it had been poſſible, for 
the irreparable loſs ſne had ſuſtained. He took 
care that ſhe ſhould not perceive any change in 
ker ſituation; he increaſed the number of her guards; 

he gave her an apartment ſhe ſeemed to wiſh for, 


under his; and, by his orders, there was a ſtaircaſe 


made which communicated with it; he exhauſted 
the refinements of gallantry in fitting it up, and, to 
ſpare that Princeſs the fatigue of the ſtaircaſe, he 
ordered a bell to be fixed up in his apartment, 


® Virtue, beyond exploits, was all his pride, 
He liv'd a Sage, and as a Hero died. 
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which was to anſwer to the one ſhe occupied. Be- 


—_— ing aſked about the rank. ſhe was in future to hold 


13 March, 


1767. 


at Court, he anſwered, It belongs only to the 
e Crown abſolutely to decide upon queſtions of 
te rank, Mothers have it over their children hy 
«natural right; fo that the Dauphineſs tall. have 
it over her ſon, till he becomes King. 
So many attentions, privileges, and diſtinctions, 
were not able to produce the effect which the King 


ſincerely wiſhed, that of alleviating the affliction of 


the Dauphineſs, and contributing to the re- eſta- 
blimment of her health. The fatal. ſtroke was 
given : by her ſleeping conſtantly with the Dauphin, 
as ſhe uſed always to do before he was upon his 
death-bed, by often fi itting up with him, and paſling 
hours within his curtains, breathing the peſtilential 
effluvia of the dying man, her lungs became alſo 
affected: grief, to which ſhe inceſſantly gave way, and 
which aggravates the lighteſt diſorders, ſoon ren- 
dered her's incurable. Fifteen months after, the fol- 
lowed. her huſband, and was buried by his fide, as 
ſhe had requeſted of the King. A memorable ex- 
ample of conjugal love, ſo rarely to be met with, 
eſpecially at Court. This Princeſs was not leſs a mo- 
del of maternal affection. She had always conſider- 
ed the attending to the education of her children 
as her firſt: care, and as the moſt ſacred of alt 
duties. During the life of the Dauphin, ſhe had 
divided that duty with him, at his death fhe took 
it entirely upon herſelf. Latin, French, Facred- and 
profane hiſtory, the duties of their ſtation, and 
thoſe of religion, were all taught them by that wiſe” 
and virtuous Princeſs ; and, notwithſtanding her ex- 
hauſted and languiſhing condition, ſhe, never, ceaſ- 
ed fulfilling that ny till the day before her death, 

; This 


' OF LEWIS XV. 
This difmal event had been preceded by ano- 
ther, of the ſame nature, premature, though hap- 
pening in extreme old- age, and remarkable from 


it's circumſtances. King Staniſlaus; whom the af- 


fection of the Lorrains would have rendered im- 
mortal, if Heaven had granted their prayers, being 
Mill in perfect health, and fitting alone by his fire- 
fide, his night-gown took fire, and, not getting time- 
ly aſſſſtance, he periſhed by this dreadful accident. 
In a word, by a concurrence of ſingular fatalities, 
the Queen was ſeized, in her turn, with a lingering 


and unknown illneſs, and to which the faculty gave 


the new or renewed name of Cema Vigil, intending 
to expreſs by that the ſituation of her Majeſty, the 
faculties of whoſe mind were ſuſpended, without 
her ſenſes being in a ſtate of abſolute reſt. Having 
been alternately better and worſe for the ſpace of 
ſeveral months, without any hopes of recovery, ſhe 
died ſoon after her father, nearly in the ſame inter- 
val of time as had elapſed between the death of 
the Dauphin and of the Dauphineſs. 

We are not unacquainted with the reports that 
have been circulated concerning moſt of theſe ſuc- 
ceſſtve deaths, which were all extraordinary, though 
all different, all lingering, foreſeen, and fixed at 
ſtated times, in ſome meaſure determined and pe- 
riodical ; but we conſider theſe reports as being 
merely the effects of the exalted imagination of a 
few politicians eager after romantic anecdotes, and 
who take it for granted, that the moſt perilous 
crimes are as eafily effected as conceived. Theſe 
rumours have ariſen from a firſt ſuppoſition, | that 
the” aaffination of Lewis XV. was tlie reſult of 
a deep plot; and, as an unfathomed crime is al- 
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1768. ways to be laid to the charge of the perſon who is to 
— be benefited by it, the horrid inſinuations have been 


carried ſo far as to affect the heir apparent of the 
Crown. Unfortunately, or rather fortunately, the 
firſt thing which contradicts the calculations of theſe 
gloomy inquirers, is, that Madame de Pompadour 
was the firſt in this train of victims ; — that we 
cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the ſame hand which 
poiſoned the favourite, would have poiſoned the 
Dauphin, the Dauphineſs, and the Queen ;—that, 
in this caſe, we muſt admit two ſets of poiſoners, 
who, ſtriving alternately one againſt the other, muſt 
have reciprocally contended in committing theſe 
enormities, and muſt have done it without any 
other advantage but that of impunity ; while the 
King, giving a ſanction at leaſt, by his filence, to 
theſe execrable paſtimes, would have enjoyed the 
barbarous pleaſure of ſeeing thoſe who were moſt 
dear to him deſtroyed ; a ſpeRtacle which, by it's 
continuation, and the horror it occaſioned—unleſs 
we give to Lewis XV. the heart of a Nero, and the 
diſſimulation of a Tiberius—muſt have been a per- 


petual torment to him; a torment which even the 


moſt obdurate villain could not bear. Such would 
be the contradictions, abſurdities, and abominable 
conſequences, that mult neceſſarily follow the admiſ- 
ſion of a fact, without which, however, the others 
are abſurd, and fall to the ground. It is moſt pro- 
bable, that if there were any aſſaſſins, ** were the 
Phyſicians. 

An act of tenderneſs which eſcaped Wh King, at 
the death of the Queen, makes it probable, that 
her's was the one which moſt affected him. M. de 
Laſſone her Majeſty s firſt Phy ſician, being come, 


according 


OF LEWIS XV... 
according to cuſtom, to break the fatal news to the 
auguſt huſband, the King followed him; he enter- 
ed the apartment, drew near the bed in which was 
the corpſe, and embraced for the laſt time the inani- 
mate remains. He afterwards made M. de Laſſone 
relate to him every thing thar paſſed in the laſt 
moments of the Queen. The Doctor, while he was 
giving this account to the Monarch, turned pale, 
ſtaggered, and grew faint. His Majeſty himſelf 
ſupported him in his arms, and led him to an arm- 
chair; thus giving at once a memorable inſtance of 
conjugal tenderneſs and of humanity. 

The more we advance in the life of this Prince, 
the more we find it difficult to form a proper idea 
of him. We find by his will, that, ever ſince the 
year 1766, the firſt epocha in which he thought of 
it, he had been ſenfible of his faults, and of the 
errors of his reign. He had ſuppreſſed the Parc au 
Cerfs, and endeavoured, at leaſt, to avoid the ſcandal 
of a life too publicly diffolute ; and yet at the 
death of the Queen, which ſeemed as if it ought 
to have confirmed him in his good reſolutions, he 
plunged himſelf again into the greateſt exceſſes, 
gave way to all his weakneſſes, and ſuffered his 
| kingdom to become the prey of all the plunderers 

about it. 
This excited the greater conſternation, as Lewis XV. 
had in this interval done an act of vigour aftoniſh- 
ing in him, inaſmuch as it ſeemed to announce a 
fincere reſolution of leading a better life, and to re- 
move from the eyes of his people every thing that 
could recall the memory of his ill conduct. Among 
the number of beauties offered to his choice, he 
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| had diſtinguiſned a Demoiſelle Romans, a lady of 


tolerable birth, well enough educated, and of an 
ingenuous diſpoſition ; who, reſiſting his firſt impor- 
tunities, had only conſented to yield to them, upon 
condition that ſhe ſhould not be introduced in 
that infamous ſeraglio, in which her were 
indiſcriminately confounded. His Majeſty had at- 
tached himſelf to her, and had bought her a houſe 
at Paſſy, where the young lady was brought to 
bed of a ſon. The King, delighted, had permitted 
her to have the child chriſtened in his name, with 
a promiſe to acknowledge him at a proper time 
and place; but requiring ſecrecy upon this head, 
till it ſhould pleaſe him to make his will public. 
Mademoiſelle Romans had ſuckled this illuftrious 
babe herſelf, and, conſidering him leſs as her own 

ſon than as that of Lewis XV. ſhe had the 
childiſhneſs to render him anticipated honours ; ſhe 
never called him any thing elſe but Manſeigneur ; 

ſhe placed him forwards in her coach, and ſat back- 

wards herſelf, as his Governeſs ; ſhe even required 

the ſame homes, not only of her ſervants and fa- 

mily, but alſo of all the ſtrangers who came to viſit 

her. For a long time, the King was inwardly flat- 

tered with this puerility, and had put up with it, 

becauſe, being confined to the houſe, nothing of 

it tranſpired abroad. Beſides, this ſubaltern Sul- 

tana lived in profound retirement, ſnewed a great 

deal of modeſty, even edified, as much as her ſitua- 

* tion would allow, her neighbours, and her Curate; 
and made herſelf generally beloved by her acts of 

charity and benevolence; and ſhe particularly avoid- 

ed interfering in public affairs. This eircumſtance 

= had 


OF LEWIS XV 
had prevented Madame de Pompadour, and the 
Miniſters after her, from taking any umbrage on her 
account. But what aſylums are not violated by a man 
of an intriguing ſpirit? What tranquillity will he 
not diſturb, when it is uſeful to his projects? A 
certain Abbẽ de Luſtrac, a man of rank, ſeeing the 
acknowledged favourite dead, without being ſuc- 
ceeded, thought the opportunity favourable, and 
introduced himſelf at Mademoiſelle de Romans', 
under pretence of aſſiſting her in her education of 
her ſon. She had but little underſtanding, ſo that 
he ſoon gained her confidence; and ſhe was very 
glad to find in him an adviſer, and a man ca- 
pable of dictating her letters to the King. Al- 
though ſhe was not tormented with the ambition of 
being the acknowledged favourite, yet he attacked 
her on the ſide of her foible for her child, and per- 
ſuaded her of the neceſſity of preſſing his Ma- 


zeſty to confirm his Royal word with regard to this 


precious pledge of his love. The more the Mo- 
narch evaded this, the more did he make her ſen- 
ſible of the neceſſity of awakening his tenderneſs: 
he gave her to underſtand, that the King could not 
give a ſettlement to the young Prince, without con- 
firming, beyond a poſſibility of ſhaking it, that of 
the mother. He flattered her pride ſo much, that 
ſhe went more abroad, affected airs of grandeur, 
and did not conceal the pretentions upon which 
they were founded. She thought by this, that ſhe 
ſhould in a manner force her auguſt lover to ac- 
celerate the deſired moment. The matter turned out 
quite otherwiſe. Lewis XV. was offended, and the 
niert who were very well pleaſed to have got rid 
| D 4 of 
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of the yoke of an imperious miſtreſs, not being in- 
clined to ſubmit to a ſecond, increaſed his Ma- 
jeſty's diſpleaſure to ſuch a degree, that Ma- 
demoiſelle de Romans was very harſhly carried off, 


and conducted ta a convent by a letter de caches. 
She was ſeparated from her ſon, who was placed in a 


college, without her knowing where he was; and 
her confidant was cloſely confined in a ſtrong caſtle. 


Thus was this plot diſſipated ; and the public, who 


were ignorant of the ſecret cauſe of ſuch an event, 


attributed it to the repentance of the guilty Mo- 


narch. We have ſeen that there was ſomething in 
this. Madame Adelaide has even ſaid * ſince his 
death, on account of the above-mentioned will, that 
her avguſt father was ſincerely converted at that 
time, and reſolved to live like a good Chriſtian ; 
but that Marſhal Richelieu, under pretence of di- 


verting him from his grief, had again induced him to 


Ain. It was ſoon after this that Madame Dubarri 
made her appearance, who filled up the laſt epiſode 
of the amours of this Prince, and completed the in- 


famy with which his life was. already too much 


loaded. But we are not yet come to that period, 


to that abominable account, which we could wiſh 


our readers would not require from us. We will at 
leaſt put it off, although, on whatever ſide we turn 


ourſelves, we ſhall only exhibit Ty ſhocking to 
relate. 


In the circle of human revolutions, we learn, "ey 


good 1s almoſt always the reſult of extreme evil. 


It was to M. d'Outremont, Advocate, called in at Choiſy, 
at the opening of the will of Lewis XV. that Madame Adelaide 
made the above ſpeech, 


Thus 


OF LEWIS XV... 


Thus it is, that war, the ſource of ſo many calami- 
ties, generally quiets the inteſtine diviſions and par- 
ticular commotions of a State. If the war of 17 56 
did not entirely extinguiſh the ſchiſm, it cooled it 
conſiderably; ; it prevented the public from taking any 
part in it; and, other events having ſucceeded to the 
peace, it only drew nearer to it's total annihilation. 
The Magiſtrates were obliged to employ their at- 
tention upon more important grievances, ariſing, it 
1s true, from a common ſource. Yet there were 


always the ſame enemies to encounter, with this 


difference only, that they had ſubſtituted the p 
tical maſk to that of religion. 


The Grand Chamber, which had remained aſſem- 
bled in 1757, in order to keep up the part of me- 


diator and interceſſor, with which they coloured 


their defection, ever ſince the trial of Damiens, were 
continually ſoliciting, as a reward for their zeal and 
their labours, the re- union of the other Chambers. 
The Council, which ſtood in need of the Parliament, 
as being the only tribunal in which the public re- 
poſed confidence, for the regiſtering of the taxes, 
and who flattered themſelves they would become 


more tractable after their late · diſgrace, were equally 


deſirous of it. The reſignations were therefore re- 
turned; that Court was re-eſtabliſhed in all their 
functions, and obtained all the interpretations and 
modifications they required, with regard to the 
laws which difpleaſed thein, together with the repeal 
of their baniſhed members. M. de Maupeou, their 
Firſt Preſident, formerly the idol of the Company, had 
incurred their ſuſpicions, and was looked upon by 
them as a traitor. He was obliged to give in his 
dliſmiſſion, and was ſucceeded by M. Mole, a name 

which 
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which can never be pronounced without conceiving, 
at the ſame time, ideas of grandeur and patriotiſm, 


In a word, the two Counſellors of State, who had la- 
boured to effect the reconciliation of matters, were 


rewarded, by being introduced into the Council of 


Diſpatches, . Theſe were Meſſrs. Gilbert de Voiſins 


and Berryer ; the former had been uſeful on account 
of his knowledge and conciliating diſpoſition, and 
the latter by his intrigues with the Marchioneſs, 
with whom he had frequent intercourſe from his poſt 
of Lieutenant of Police. The pretence for this 
innovation was, that this Council, to which affairs 
concerning the internal adminiſtration of the king- 
dom are referred, being chiefly compoſed of mem- 
bers, who, ignorant of the laws, the judicial forms, 
the rights, juriſdictions, and cuſtoms of the ſeveral 
tribunals of the kingdom, had already cauſed the 
King, twice ſucceſſively, to take falſe ſteps with the 
Parliament. This Body was thus indirectly flatter- 
ed; and the Court wiſhed to perſuade them, that 
they ſhould not have any ſimilar injuſtice to fear in 


future: and perſons who were not perfectly ac- 


quainted with the manner in which the greateſt 


events were brought about at that time, approved 


an arrangement, formed, to all appesranen, for the 
good of the State. 

From the ſame ſpirit of pacification, which had made 
the King give way - whoſe great ſyſtem it was, never 
to find any body ouilty—the baniſhed Prelates were 
recalled, Some of them were removed, but in order 
to be better treated—which could not be agreeable 
to the Parliament. Fortunately, the Archbiſhop of 
Paris ſoon furniſhed them with a freſh ſubject of 
triumph. Still. perſevering in his obftinacy, and 

é refuſing 


OF LEWI1S: IM... 
refuſing to take off the interdiction from the Nuns 
belonging to the hoſpital of the ſuburb Saint-Mar- 
ceau, he was baniſhed to his brother's caſtle in Peri- 
gord, a very diſagreeable and unwholeſome place, 
where he was obliged to repair immediately, after 
having appointed four Grand Vicars to govern his 
dioceſe, The cognizance of the affairs of the Hoſ- 
pital General, from whence the ſchiſm aroſe, which 
had been at that time given to the Grand Council, 
was alſo returned to the Magiſtrates, to whom it 
eſſentially belonged. In a word, the Parliament 
had the ſatisfaction of not being diſturbed in their 
zeal to extirpate the remains of the ſchiſm. They 
condemned, without interference from Government, 
the Curate of Saint Nicholas des Champs to baniſh- 
ment, for non-appearance, and four Eccleſiaſtics of 
the pariſh, for having refuſed the Sacraments. 


| But the moſt fortunate and moſt flattering event - 
to the Parliament was, to ſee the Jeſuits humbled -- 


at their feet; to enjoy gradually the pleaſure of re- 
venge; to hold the balance of their deſtiny ; and, 
by a ſeries of concurring circumſtances which they 
could not have hoped for, to have the glory entirely 
todemoliſh a ſociety, which, ſtrengthened by the pub- 
lic opinion, ſeemed inexpugnable, and infpired the 
moſt powerful Potentates with a kind of terror. 


A ſingle ſpark” produced this great conflagration. 


The perſon whom the Jeſuits conſidered as the moſt 


extraordinary man, and the moſt proper to extend 


their riches and credit, brought this deſtruction 
upon them. Father de la Vallette, agent for the 
houſe of St. Pierre in Martinico, carried on, ſince the 
year 1747, a very lucrative commerce. By his in- 
2 and bold TO he. had an. 
to 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE 


to ſuch a degree as to excite the jealouſy of the 


merchants and inhabitants of the colony; who 
ſaw with regret, that a Jeſuit heaped up all their 
commodities in his magazines, poured all their 
ſpecie into his own coffers, and intercepted the cir- 
culation from every quarter, in order that he might 
have the excluſive management and diſtribution of 
it.. Complaints of this monopoly were carried to 
the throne, and it became neceſſary to recall this 
member; who deſerved a recompence from his Or- 
der, and who at the ſame time received from them 
the honourable title of Superior General of the Wind- 
ward Iſlands. The credit of the Jeſuits pacified the 
alarms given to Government. Father la Valette 
was allowed to return to Martinico, decorated with 
the title of Viſitor General and Apoſtolic Prefect 
of the Miſſions in that part of the world. He ſoon 
reſumed the courſe of his affairs, formed eſtabliſh- 
ments as far as the neighbouring iflands, and had 
factories at Dominica, Marie-Galante, Grenada, 
Saint Lucia, and Saint Vincent. He drew bills of ex- 
change upon Bourdeaux, Nantz, Lyons, Paris, Cadiz, 
Leghorn, and Amſterdam ;| and it is impoſſible to 
calculate how far his ambition would have extended, 
had it not been for the unforeſeen cataſtrophe which 


demoliſhed all his projects. 


His veſſels, laden with riches; went over the 84 
with ſecurity, when the Engliſh began thoſe gene- 
ral hoſtilities, fatal to ſo many ſpeculators, and eſpe- 
cially to the brothers Lionay and Gauffre, merchants 
at Marſeilles, who, in expectation of two millions“ 
of merchandize, had accepted notes to the amount 


Upwards of eighty- three thouſand three hundred pounds. 
| | of 


OI 
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of a million and a half * drawn by the Jeſuits. 


As ſoon as they were informed of the fatal ſtroke; 
they had recourſe to Father Sacy, Agent General of 
the Miſſions, who referred the matter to his ſupe- 
riors. By a fatality which ſeemed then to concur 
in the ruin of the Society, the death of their Chief 
had ſuſpended the activity of their adminiſtration 
there were unavoidable delays ; the merchants could 
not receive the ſuccours they expected ; the notes 
were becoming due; and deſpair took poſſeſſion of 
the hearts of the Lionays. That houſe, which cir- 
culated thirty millions + per annum; that houſe, 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed, ſituated upon the public 
place at Marſeilles, was reduced from the ſummit of 
opulence to the horrors of a declared bankruptcy, 
and had the misfortune alſo to involve a multitude 
of unfortunate perſons in it's ruin. Their corre- 
ſpondences, which were infinite, affected all the 
commercial towns throughout the kingdom of 
France. In the mean time, the new Chief of the 
Jeſuits, conſcious of the neceſſity of ſupporting the 
credit of his agents, had given orders to ſend them 
the funds requiſite. The courier who was charged 
with this important news arrived at the brothers 
Lionay on the 22d February 1756, and they had 
ſtopped payment the 19th. From a ſingular and 
unaccountable caprice—equally repugnant to the 
ſpirit of equity which ought to prevail in a religious 
Order, and to policy, which theſe were ſuppoſed to 
_ poſſeſs in a ſuperior degree the Jeſuits, finding that 
the eclat was made, withdrew their ſupport. In 


© © Sixty-two thouſand five hundred pounds. 
+ One million two hundred and fifty thouſand Pounds. ; 
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vain did the Lionays write the moſt affecting letters 


— to Father Sacy : he had nothing but tears and 
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prayers to grant them; he made an offering for them 
a the holy ſacrifice of the Maſs *. | 

The nconſiſtency of the Society was carried to the 
—_— extreme degree in this affair; for, notwith- 
ſtanding their inſenſibility to the misfortunes of 
their agents, they nevertheleſs acknowledged the 
debts of Father de' la Valette, and even cauſed 
part of them to be paid by another correſpondent. 


In a word, whether it were that they were tired 


of being juſt, or that they found the impoſſi- 
bility of fatisfying all the demands, or whether an 
inviſible and inimical power drove them to their 
deſtruction, the channels through which periodical 
ſupplies were tranfmitted, to the merchant who ſuc- 
ceeded the Lionays, were ſhut, and all the payments 
ſtopped. | An'immenſe number of creditors appear- 
ed, and the tribunals reſounded with their com- 
plaints. The. Jeſuits ſtill had the credit to obtain 
letters patent to carry theſe diſputes: to the Grand 


_ Chamber of the Parliament of Paris; but this was 


their laſt effort. Their object had been to have the 
cauſe referred, and thus to render it indeterminable ; 
atleaſt to conduct it in obſcurity, that they might 
be more at liberty to continue their manceuvres. A 
decree was iſſued, ordering the cauſe to be tried; and 
the univerſal joy which the perſons who aſſiſted at 
the audience expreſſed, ought to have apprized them 
of the en of ere themfelves in public : _ 


* Theſe ridiculous: phraſes were quoted in the pleading ef 
M. Legoave, in favour of the brothers Lionay, as — 
fram the original letters of Father Sacy. 


they 
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they were e deaf to this ſalutary _— and en 
to their deſtruction. 

Io the capital fault of putting themſelves in "__ 
hands of juſtice, the Jeſuits added ſeveral blunders 
in their defence. They varied in their depoſitions 
two or three times. At firſt they pretended that 
the negotiations of Father la Valette ought only to 
concern the houſe at Martinico; and Father Sacy 
anſwered, in the name of the Society, to M. Gouffre, 
who ſolicited him to keep the engagements he had 
contracted: Periſb, periſh all of you, we can do no- 
thing for you. We have ſeen, that afterwards, this 
fame Agent General of the Miſſions had appointed 
a correſpondent to pay the bills of exchange drawn 
by the houſe at Martinico; their Advocate ſoon 
confined himſelf to the plea, that there was neither 
folidity of right nor folidity of fact in the affair of 
Father de la Valette. In a word, they had recourſe 
to a ſingular ſubterfuge; they ſaid, that commerce 
being forbidden to religious Orders by the canons 
of the Church, and by the laws, it was a formal 
oppoſition to them on the part of Father de la 
Valette, an offence againſt the Church, which ought 
not to be attributed to the whole Society, bicauſe 
offences are perſonal, and that in criminal matters there 
are no ſureties. But the completion of their errors 
was the giving into the ſnare that had been prepared 
for them by their adverfaries. Theſe—1n order to 
prove that the government of the Jeſuits was deſpo- 
tic; that every thing was ſubmitted to the power 
of the General; that he was the ſole proprietor and 
diſtriburor of the funds, in the name of the Cont- 


| pany; that Father de la Valette neither was, nor could 


de, nx thing more than the Agent of the Society, 
3 L appointed. 
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appointed by the General—appealed to, and — 


—— the conſtitutions of the Society, with which they 


17 April, 
1761. 


Decree of 
the 18th 
May, 
1761. 


ſeemed to be perfectly acquainted. The Jeſuits, on 
the contrary, referred to thoſe ſame conſtitutions, to 
prove that the Society had no property, and that 
the funds belonged to the ſeveral Colleges or Houſes: 
This was what the Public Tribunal expected; they 
required the depoſit of the fatal book, from which 
was to follow not only the loſs of the cauſe, but the 
entire extinction. of the Order. Accordingly, the 
Parliament ordered the conſtitutions to be brought 
to the office of the Court. A ſeries of terrible 
decrees, ſucceeding. each other with incredible ra- 
pidity, was the reſult of this inquiry. 

The General, and in him the Society, were con- 
demned to pay the bills of exchange, with the in- 
tereſts, damages, and coſts; and, by the reſolution 
of the Public Tribunal, Father la Valette, and all 
the other members, were forbidden, under ſuch pe- 
nalties as might be inflicted, to interfere, directly or 
indirectly, in any kind of traffic which was inter- 
dicted to eccleſiaſtical perſons by the canons re- 
ceived in the kingdom, by the ordonnances of the 
King, and by decrees and regulations of the Court. 
This ſentence was a terrible one; but the Jeſuits, 
perceiving at laſt, that the only thing they had to 
do, was to ſubmit to it, took arrangements to pay 
their creditors. Brother Gatin, appointed Agent 
General of the Miſſions in America. found 
means, in the ſpace of eight or nine months, to pay 
off near one million three hundred thouſand livres *; 
and it is probable that he would have 50 en 


2  Upwards of ſey-four thouſand. . ; 


* 


refurces 
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reſources to pay them all in a few: years, even with- 
OUT diſpoſing of any of the effects of the Society, 
had it not been for the new blow given to them by 
the Parliament ; a blow equally fatal to the debtors 
and creditors. | 

From the examination of the conſtitutions of the 
Jeſuits, there reſulted. an admirable, but at the ſame 
time an alarming picture of the Order; all the mem- 
bers of which being united together by the confor- 
mity of their morals, by the reſemblance of their 
doctrine and manners; united to their Chief by 
the ties of an implicit ſubmiſſion, and a zealous 
and ſpeedy obedience; were thus conſtantly actuated 
by the ſame ſpirit, governed by one ſoul, and form- 
ing an abſolutely diſtin body in the State, receiv- 
ing no laws but thoſe of a foreigner, their General, 
abſolute in his will over their diſpoſitions, their man- 
ners, and their eſtates—over their external admini- 

ſtration, and over the inſtitution itſelf. 


From the examination of the titles of the founda- 


tion of the Order, of it's eſtabliſnment in the king- 
dom, there appeared another fact, not leſs ſtriking, 

namely, that they had been formally excluded a 
the State as a religious Order, as a ſociety of Jeſus, 
as Jeſuits, that is to ſay, as being what they were ;— 
that if they had been admitted under the form of a 
college, that is to ſay, as what they were not, it had 
only been proviſionally, by way of experiment, and 
Vith relation to certain conditions, which they had 
never fulfilled, and to which their General had ob- 
ſtinately refuſed to ſubſcribe; - ſo that the contract 


1768. 


between this religious Order and the State had never 


been completed ;—and their exiſtence in France was 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE 
the effect only of toleration, and not the conſequence 


of adoption. 


This double diſcovery delighted the Magiſtracy ; ; 
they foreſaw that they ſhould retaliate on the So- 
ciety all the diſgraces, of which they conſidered the 
Jeſuits as the concealed authors. The Abbe Chau- 
velin was ftill alive; this man, whoſe monſtrous de- 
formity had ſubjected him to habitnal ſufferings, ac- 
quired from this ſuch a degree of ſharpneſs in his 
humours, that they had produced an abundance of 
bile in him, ever ready to overflow. His diſpoſi- 
tion was becone oloomy, fiery, ſatirical, unmoved 
by any kind of pleaſure. He had an extreme deſire 
of diſtinguiſhing himſelf ; and this paſſion, ſo impe- 
rious upon minds ſuſceptible of it's energy, Was, in 
him, the ſubſtitute to all other enjoyments. De- 
voured with the thirſt of ſway, he had put himſelf 


at the head of the Janſeniſt party, although he 


laughed at them in his heart. In that capacity he 


had been diſtinguiſhed, at the time of the exile of 
1754: he remembered the Mont St. Michel, and 
that recollection ſupported him in an immenſe labour, 
under which one would have imagined that his frail 


conſtitution muſt have ſunk. He undertook to look 
over, to examine, and to diſcuſs all the titles of that 


undigeſted maſs of papers depoſited by the Jeſuits ; 


he extracted from thence the account of the origin, 
progreſs, and preſent ſtate of the Society; he repre- 


tented it as a dreadful Coloſſus, which, with it's two 


arms, embraced Europe and America, and affected 


an empire over the whole univerſe. He prevailed 
ſo much upon the Chambers aſſembled, by the bit- 


ter eloquence of his account, that the Parliament 
ſmote the image upon bis feet, which were of clay, and 


OF LEWIS XV. 


in an inſtant that enormous maſs, which terrified 
by it's power, was no longer frightful but by it's 
ruins. | | 
We muſt not, however, omit any circumſtance. The 
Abbe Chauvelin would never have ſucceeded in his 
vaſt deſign, if he had not been ſupported by the 
Duke de Choiſeul, who encouraged him in his endea- 
vours, and gave weight to his ſpeeches. This Mi- 
niſter, of an active, and bold turn of mind, endeavour- 
ing to effect revolutions, not only in the Courts, and 
in the States, but alſo in the minds of the people— 
whoſe mode of thinking was liberal, and unreftrained 
by prejudices—had been acknowledged by the mo- 
dern Philoſophers, whoſe ſect was beginning to ac- 
quire much conſiſtence, as worthy to be their pro- 
tector; and he juſtified their choice, by his zeal for 
the propagation of their doctrine. One of their 
Principles was the extirpation of Monks, and the de- 
ſtruction of convents, the aſylums of ignorance and 


bigotry. The Duke de Choiſeul was ſenſible that 


he could not ſucceed in this, as long as the Jeſuits 
ſubſiſted. Although they deſpiſed the Monks, 
among whom they would not be claſſed, they conſi- 
dered them as the militia of -the Church, and were 
aware of the danger there would be in ſuffering them 
to be ſuppreſſed, or even leſſened. It was therefore 
neceſſary to begin by them. Beſides, this Nobleman 
had a perſonal diſlike to the Order, and was feared 
by them. During his embaſſy at Rome, he had had 
occaſion to diſcover their prying ſpirit of intrigue. 
In a word, the circumſtances that were paſſing in 
Spain, and eſpecially in Portugal, rendered the op- 
portunity-as favourable as he could wiſh, for the 
execution of his project. They were accuſed of 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE 


having made themſelves Kings over the Indians of 


Paraguay, to have fomented there the diviſion be- 


tween the reſpective ſubjects of the two Crowns, to 
have excited a war and to have made head againſt 
the combined armies of thoſe Sovereigns, and to have 
been guilty of the moſt extraordinary and unheard-of 
enormities. Accordingly, his moſt Faithful Majeſty, 
conſidering them as abettors and inſtigators of the 


affaffination attempted on his perſon—publiſhed a 


kind of manifeſto againſt them, wherein he declared 
them notorious rebels, traitors, real enemies, - and 
aggreſſors, as much in former times as at preſent, 
againſt his Royal perſon, his dominions, the public 
peace of his kingdoms, and ſigniories, and of the 
common good of his faithful ſubjects *—he declared 
them outlawed, proſcribed, and exterminated com- 


manded that they ſnould be expelled from his domi- 


nions, and, in fact, cauſed them to be conveyed im- 
mediately into thoſe of the Pope, that he might do 
what he pleaſed with them. Spain had not yet car- 
ried matters to ſuch extremity, but her Miniſtry was 


deſirous of it, and the example of France might have 


great influence over her. The Duke de Choiſeul, 
who was forming his family- compact with that 


Court, wiſhed, at the ſame time that he was ſatisfy- 


ing his private reſentment, to do ſomething that 


would be agreeable to them. Lewis XV. had alſo 


received a blow ; and when any attempt was made 
upon the life of a King, i it muſt, of courſe, be laid to 


the charge of the Jeſuits. So general a prepoſſeſſion 


was, in the minds of the prejudiced perſons, a ſuffi- 


* Expreſſions tranſlated from the edict for the expulſion of the 
Nn from Portugal, the 30 September, 1759. 


cient 


TOF EW: I'S: [IT 
cient motive for their expulſion. The- more effec- 
tually to ſucceed in this attempt, that monſtrous vo- 
lume of the pretended aſfertions of their caſuiſts and 
other writers was put in order, and it was inferred 
from it, that they taught a murderous and abomina- 
ble doctrine, not only injurious to the ſecurity and 
the life of the citizens, but even to that of the ſacred 


perſons of Sovereigns. The ſtorm was violent, and 


yet the Jeſuits would have eſcaped, if their conduct 
had been as verſatile as it was repreſented ; if by a 
_ diflimulation, contrary indeed to religious ſimpli- 
city, but preſcribed by*that worldly prudence, which 
it was ſaid they poſſeſſed in fo ſuperior a degree, they 
would have conformed themſelves to the times, to 
places, to circumſtances, and to perſons ; if their 
General had not diſplayed an inflexibility, which 
ought never to be aſſumed but by an upright man, 
and which ſhould, at leaſt, be the attribute of a great 
and heroic mind. 

The Jeſuits had ſcarce any . open and declared 
enemies againſt them at Court, except the Duke de 


Choiſeul, and the Marchioneſs de Pompadour, whom - 


the Duke had ſubdued. | Perhaps they might even 
have regained her favour, by ſeizing with addreſs a 


proper opportunicy of paying their court to her. 


But they could not have done this, without incurring 
the diſpleaſure of the Queen, of the Dauphin and 
Dauphineſs, and of all the Royal Family, who pro- 
tected them. The King, perfectly convinced of 
their innocence with regard to the attempt com- 
mitted againſt his perſon; was, as uſual, the moſt in- 
different perſon in this conteſt. « He therefore gave 
way to the ſolicitations of the favourite interceſſors, 
in behalf of the Society, who ſurrounded him; and 
the Duke de Choiſeul, too ſubtle to offend theſe au- 
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guſt perſonages directly, made no oppoſition, . His 
Majeſty was given to underſtand, that the Parlia- 
ment was taking haſty ſtrides, and that it was not 
right to leave the accuſed entirely at the diſcretion 
of the Magiſtrates, whoſe animoſity againſt the Je- 
ſuits could not be unknown. An order was there- 


fore iffued, that, for the ſpace of a twelvemonth, no- 


thing ſhould be either poſitively or provifionally de- 


cided upon any matter which concerned the inſtitu- 


tion, conſtitution, and eſtabliſhment of the houſes of 
the Society; and a Committee, taken from the Mem- 
bers of the Council, was appointed to examine the 
parts of this famous cauſe. Undoubtedly they were 
not ſo deciſive, for theſe Gentlemen, before they pro- 


nounced, propoſed the four following queſtions: 


« 1. Of what uſe are the Jeſuits in France, with 
*© reſpect to the ſeveral functions 1 in which they are 


employed?“ 


« g. What is their doftine upon the ſeveral ar- 
ticles in queſtion, the Regicide, the Ultramontane 
opinions, the liberties of the Gallican church, and 
the four articles of the Clergy ?” 

«© 3% What is their conduct in the interior of 
their houſes, and what uſe do they make of their 
privileges, with regard to the Biſhops and the Cu- 


rc 


«' rates?“ 


« 4* What means can be uſed to remedy 5 ex- 
ceſſive authority exerted by their General over the 


* perſons who compoſe this Society ?” 


The members of the Committee were defi 


-ous of having the opinion of the Clergy upon 
theſe ſeveral points. Twelve Prelates were ap- 


pointed to anfwer them; and the reſult of their 
deciſion was, that it was neceſſary, not to extin- 


guiſh, but to regulate the exiſtence of the Jeſuits in 


France, 
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France. A plan of accommodation was drawn up; 1768. 
and ſent to the Pope, and the General; but the latter 

refuſed to accede to any, and replied with haughti- | 

neſs, Sint ut ſunt, aut. non fint *,.. The decree of 19:95 a 
proſeription immediately enſued. The; Parliament 

declared in it the Bulls, Briefs, Conſtitutions, and 

other regulations of the Society, called of Jeſus, to 

be incroachments of authority; pronounced that 

there were abuſes in them; diſſolved the Society; 

forbad the Jeſuits to wear the habit of the Order 

to live under the obedience of the General, and 

other Superiors of the ſaid Society to keep up a 

correſpondence, either directly or indirectly, with 
them to quit the houſes dependent upon the Order 

and forbad their living in a community: reſerying to 
themſelves che right of granting to each of them, 

upon their petitions, the penſions neceſſary for their 

ſubſiſtence, and interdicting to them the poſſeſſion 

of any Prebends, Livings, Pulpits, or any other cle- 

rical or municipal offices, without having pre- 

viouſly taken the oath nn in * ſaid de- 

. 

Les ci-devant fot Sian 22 ber this was ; the 

burleſque denomination given to them in future 

urged powerful arguments againſt this decree of 

death, which they repreſented as an act of monſtrous 
iniquity. They exclaimed— for our impartiality 
obliges us to give an account equally of the me- 
morials of the two parties they exclaimed, that a 
hundred formalities had been omitted in their con- 
demnation, the omiſſion of one of which nou have 


* Let them be as they are, or not be. 7 ; 
47 The formerly ſelfrentitled Jeſuits. i 
E'+ rendered ; 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE E 
rendered the ſentence void againſt the meaneſt indi- 
vidual. Undoubtedly, the moſt eſſential fault, was 
that of not having heard nor ſummoned them, and 
in an inſtance, too, when the ſtate, the life, and the 
Honour of four thouſand individuals was at ſtake, 
when they were accuſed of being aſſaſſins, poiſoners, 
and regicides! Upon what motives were they con- 
demned? Upon an inſtitution extolled in the Bulls 
of twenty Sovereign Pontiffs; upon conſtitutions, 
maſter· pieces of government, the empire of which, 
at moſt, was only extended to the interior manage- 
ment of the Order, and could not deprive the civil 
laws of the coercive authority over theſe Prieſts, as 
ſubjects upon a collection of aſſertions, ſome of 

which were only the defence and unfolding of 
the natural right, a right engraven in the heart of 


man; peſides, being conformable to ſeveral ' others 


of the ſame kind, which might have been extracted 
from the remonſtrances even of the Magiſtrates 
themſelves; while others were only erroneous 
maxims of ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm, common, 
in times of confuſion and ignorance, to every 
religious Order, to all the Clergy, and almoſt to the 
whole Church; the aſſemblage of which, in a word, 


had been formed without being examined, without 


contradiction from the accuſed, with a degree of 
treachery, precipitation, and negligence, which 
would be very apparent to any body, who would 
talce the trouble to employ themſelves in a trifling 
and tedious examination, and which, for that very 
:reaſon, required the greateſt coolneſs, and the 
niceſt circumſpection. They were ſtill more ſevere 
with their enemies ; they aſked where their crimes 
were atteſted ? Who were their accuſers, the proofs, 
: and 


OF LEWIS XV: 
and the witneſſes ? In Portugal, a King was affaſ- 
ſinated ; the Jeſuits Alexander, Mathos, and Ma- 
lagrida, were arreſted, detained, and condemned ; 
but on account of all crimes, except that one hich 
was the eſſential grievance that occaſioned the intire 
expulſion of the Order. In France, Damiens had not 
accuſed them in the leaſt, at the time of the aſſaſſina- 
tion of Lewis XV. He appeared, on the contrary, 
to be entirely devoted to the Magiſtrates, whom he 
had dared to ſolicit the King to recall. He had 
curſed the Archbiſhop, and his obſtinacy, concern- 
ing which he had declared, that he was deſirous of 
egeuing: his Majeſty's eyes; the firſt words he had 
uttered had been, Save the Dauphin! as if the life of 
that Prince was in danger; while it was the intereſt 
of the Jeſuits to have him upon the throne, and that 
it could only be for his ſake, that they ſhould have 
committed this horrid regicide. If Damiens, in his 
private interrogatories, had revealed any thing con- 
cerning this plot, how could the Judges have re- 
mained five years in ſo culpable a ſecurity? Why, 
ſince they ventured to deſtroy the whole Order, 
upon vague and chimerical declarations, had they 
been afraid of avenging their Sovereign of the out- 
rageous attempt of ſome individuals, whom they 
could not ſuffer to live, without becoming accom- 
plices, and reſponſible for all the misfortunes which 
might ſtill happen? The circumſtance which they 
more eſpecially conſidered as the higheſt exceſs of 
tyranny, was the making their ſubſiſtence the price 
of their infamy, the forcing them to lie againſt 
their own conſciences, by taking an oath to deteſt 
an inſtitution which they had embraced as ſacred, 
and which they. ſtill conlidered in the ſame light. 
1 
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This oath was the more ridiculouſly contrived, as, 
according to the moral doctrine of the Society, eſta- 
bliſhed in the book of the aſſertions, thoſe members 
who ſhould have baſeneſs to take it, ought to be moſt 
ſuſpected, as they could not be any thing elſe than 
traitors, perjured, and hypocrites. For, in fact, what 
dependence could be placed upon men who were re- 
prefented as Proteus, always eſſentially the ſame, 
under whatever form they diſguiſed themſelves; as a 
perverſe generation, whom no correction could amend, 
and whoſe repentance could never be manifeſted by 
any certain ſigns? The only ftep to be taken with 
them, was to expel them, without any terms or re- 
ſtrictions, as the King of Portugal had done; who, in 


That particular at _ had acted with et more 


conſiſtency. l te! 5 

The Parliamears of Aiden and e had week 
the firſt to follow the example ſet them by that of 
Paris. Some Parliaments were more tardy ; that of 
Flanders could not reſolve to do an act which they 
conſidered as unjuſt, againſt Fathers with whoſe con- 
duct they were edified. To put a ſtop to theſe va- 
rious opinions, the Duke de Choiſeul at length cauſed 
an edi& to be iſſued by his Majeſty, which ordered, 
that the Society of the Jeſuits ſnould no more exiſt 
in the kingdom; permitting, however, the members 
that compoſed it to live in the King's dominions as 


private individuals, under the ſpiritual authority of 


the Ordinaries on the ſpot, and e pee them 
ſelves to the laws of the kingdom. 

The manner with which this rigorous law was 
ſoftened, was a certain proof, that policy alone, or 
rather weakneſs, directed the ſteps of the Court, 


+7. pan that they were in no dread of thoſe aſſafins; 


Poi ſoners, 
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pbiſoners, or regicides : the Court ſwarmed with Jeſu- EA 


its; they ſtill remained Confeſſors of the King, the 
Dauphin, the Queen, and all the Royal Family; there 
were few Courtiers who had not taken one of them in 
his houſe, and it was the faſhion to have a Jeſuit in 


the family. NM. de Voltaire, the, mimic of the great 
Noblemen, had one likewiſe; it is true, that it was in 


order to ſubject him to all his caprices, to torment 
him, and cruelly to diſmiſs him at the end of a few 
years, when he found him of no further ud. 10 

The moſt remarkable conſequence of the * 
of the Society, and which it's bigots did not fail to 
conſider as a puniſhment from God, was, that thoſe 
creditors who had occaſioned. the cataſtrophe, were 
the firſt victims of it. They had been regularly paid, 
ſince brother Gatin had begun to make arrangements 
with them, till the moment when, at length dęſpair- 
ing of being able to avert the ſtorm with which they 
were threatened, the Jeſuits, ceaſed: to do honour to 
the engagements, they had entered into, in order to 
attend entirely to their on perſonal intereſt. It 
would no doubt have been acting more heroically to 
receive the blow with refignation, truſting to Provi- 
dence, and neglecting thoſe. precautions, which in- 
deed the violation of all laws with reſpect to them 
ſeemed to authorize, but which was prohibited by 
the doctrine of religious ſelf-denial. Their conduct 
was not regulated upon this principle, and it muſt 
be acknowledged, there are few among the number 
that condemned them, who would not have acted as 
they did. They gave way to the natural inſtinct, 
which preſcribes to man to take care of his own 
preſervation, a at ay rate or peril; and therefore the 
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walls of the Jeſuits were the only parts of their 2 
perty remaining to take an inventory of. 

To this firſt loſs, muſt be added a number of bills 
of exchange, fraudulently drawn, as it was pretended * 
by foreign Jeſuits, who, becoming creditors to them- 
ſelves, diminiſhed by ſo much more the ſhare of the 
real creditors; ſo that the debts of the Society, 
which in the beginning amounted to only three 
millions , were increaſed to nine f. This produced 
a dreadful train of actions, a labyrinth of chicanery, 
in which the moſt able lawyers were loſt, In a word, 
it became a direction, that is to ſay, an abundant 
harveft for Attornies, Advocates, Judges, and all the 
members of juſtice employed, who enriched them- 
ſelves; and a ſource of ruin to the creditors, who 
ſpent their principal in coſts, and curſed the Parlia- 


ment infinitely more than the Jeſuits. 


The Magiſtrates themſelves had occaſion, if not 
to repent, at leaſt not to applaud themſelves much 
on their triumph. They experienced, that if there 
is no ſuch thing as a petty foe, there is nothing more 
formidable than an enemy driven to extremities, and 
reduced to the exceſs of deſpair. By the ſequel of 


events we ſhall ſee that the Jeſuits, in their higheſt 


degree of power and ſplendor, never did them ſuch 
material injury, as in their ſtate of abjection and an- 


nihilation. Even the Janſeniſts themſelves, ſo proud 
of their fall, perceived too late that their own con- 
ſiſtency depended upon that of their rivals, and 
feemed to mt Nee from time to per to Fenn 


See ſixth letter to a W | 
+ One hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds, 
t Three hundred and ſeventy five thouſand pounds. 
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them brought to life again, that, by combating'a 
phantom, they might recover the conſequence ar 
had loſt. 

In general, the moſt confidenable and the  wiſeſt 
part of the kingdom regretted the Jeſuits. To 
that ſentiment of pity uſually excited by unfortunate 
people, was added a ſentiment of gratitude. Almoſt 
all the generation of that, time had been educated by 
them: it is ſeldom that we do not preſerve to our 


| maſters ſome remains of that veneration and reſpect 


with which they have infpired us. The Jeſuits, more 
than any other inſtructors, poſſeſſed the talent of ex- 
citing theſe ſentiments ; and among their judges, a 
few incendiaries excepted, they reckoned a great 
many partiſans, who were forced to eſteem them, and 
inwardly to do them juſtice. In fact, if this great 
cauſe had been pleaded with all the preparation and 
importance which it deſerved, the Jeſuits might 
have ſaid to the Magiſtracy: * Before ye condemn 
us, O ye, whoſe hearts and minds we have formed, 
«© anſwer our expoſtulations: we appeal to the opi- 
nion you muſt have entertained of us, at an age, the 
candour and innocence of which were certainly as 
ce well adapted to enable you to form a ſound deci- 
« flon upon ſuch matters, as the knowledge you 
< have ſince acquired. Anſwer our queſtions : Have 
_«< we ever attempted in our ſchools, in our conver- 
ſations, in our tribunals of confeſſion, to inculcate 
« into you any of thoſe abominable maxims with 
<« which we are reproached? Have you ever hear'd 
ce ys propagate them? Have you read them in the 
cc books which we have put into your hands? Have 
« you obſerved in our domeſtic conduct any thing 
cc analogous to ſuch a mode of thinking? Is it upon 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE 
«works buried in the duſt of libraries, is it upon 
dead people that you are to pronounce—or upon 
our doctrine, now exiſting and avowed—ypon us, 
cc lately your maſters, and ſtill in poſſeſſion of col- 
e leges, pulpits, and confeſſionals, under the ſanction 
< of two authorities, with the approbation of the 
«© Prelates, and the rewards of the Sovereign?“ 
Alas l the Magiſtrates bred up under Lewis the 
Great ſaid all theſe things to themſelves ; they agreed 
to them in private ; but as ſoon as they were ſeated 
upon the flowers- de- luce, they forgot them, led aſtray 
by fanatics, who were their brethren. A few only 
ventured to give an aſylum to their antient prefects, 
-and imagined that they made amends for their weak- 
neſs by this act of humanity. There was one obſer- 
vation to be made upon theſe refugee Jeſuits, that 
might have been apparent to any one who would have 
attended to it; which was, that with their gown 
they ſcemed to have loſt all their merit. They 
were no longer the ſame perſons; whether it were 
that this habit was a kind of taliſman, the magic 
iluſion of which kept people in awe, made them 
appear in a greater light to vulgar eyes, and ſet off 
their talents to the beſt advantage; or whether their 
being ſtripped of it betrayed their inability, and that 
they really did not poſſeſs the genius, the reſources, 
and the vigour which was attributed to them. La 
Tour, Neuville, Montigny, Geoffroy, Berthur, diſ- 
covered nothing but puſillanimity, and were obſerved 
to cry like women. But we repeat it once more, 
they recovered all their energy when they had an op- 
portunity to avenge themſelves. 
In the midſt of ſo many misfortunes with which 
| they were overwhelmed, the firſt conſolation the Je- 
1 ſuits 
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ſuits enjoyed, was to hear the clamours of the pro- 
vinces, which complained that fince their expulſion 
the colleges were forſaken in ſeveral places, neglected 
in moſt parts, and no where ſo well maintained as by 
theſe inſtructors, Even the Philoſophers—who, con- 
ſidering nothing in that event but the good of hu- 
manity, and the advancement of knowledge, had flat- 
tered themſelves that advantages would be taken of 
this circumſtance, to alter and improve the educa- 
tion of youth, againſt which they had for a long 
while exclaimed —diſcovered that the only motive of 
-the Parliament had been to ſatisty their perſonal ani- 
moſity, and that they had never in view ſo laudable 
and parriotic a deſign. Skilful in deſtroying, they 
knew not how to rebuild; the tedious and barren 
routine of the claſſes were not improved; the maſters 
were perſons of no eſtimation, or ſervile-mercenaries ; 
and the ſcholars continued to paſs the prime of thar 
life in diſguſt, lamentation, and weariſomeneſs. 
The critical ſituation in which the Courts of 
Magiſtracy were ſoon placed, by murmurs of 
another kind, and more general, giving an op- 
portunity to the Jeſuits to intrigue with ſucceſs, 
contributed ſtill to increaſe their hopes. M. de Ber- 
tin had ſucceeded M. de Silhouette as Comptroller 
General, and the joy of having got rid of the latter, 
who was, however, undoubtedly poſſeſſed of a greater 
Mare of knowledge and theory than the former, ren- 
dered him for a time agreeable to the nation. He 
was a man of a mild difpoſition, a friend to palli- 
ative remedies, not foreſceing the more conſiderable 
and incurable evils that might reſult from them. 
He withdrew thoſe legiſlative acts of his predeceſſor, 
Which had occaſioned the greateſt clamours ; and 
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1763. though he ſubſtituted to them a third Vingtieme, a 
double and triple increaſe of the capitation, as well as 
an additional penny * per livre upon the cuſtoms 
of the farms, yet as thoſe taxes were judged leſs in- 
tolerable than the cruel edict of ſubſidy, which had 
excited ſuch great alarms, he acquired the credit of 
exerting a leſs degree of tyranny. Beſides, every 
thing was laid to the charge of M. de Silhouette, 
who, by the irreparable miſchief he had done to pub- 
lic credit and confidence, had rendered theſe reſources 
neceſſary. The Magiſtrates, more cool than the 
people who were tranſported with a tranſitory deli- 
rium of joy—ought to have weighed in their Aſſem- 
bly the enormous burthen of the taxes, which was 
not yet known. Entirely taken up with their pri- 
vate quarrels, they neglected to ſtipulate the intereſts 
of the nation, and regiſtered without making any dif- 
ficulty. In this manner they regiſtered a multitude of 
loans, and did not in the leaſt examine what uſe was to 
be made of them; they did not examine who was to 
pay the intereſt, how it was to be paid, or even whe- 
ther it would be paid. Dupes were found who 
brought in their money, and that was ſufficient. 
The Parliament were left at liberty quietly to tor- 
ment the Jeſuits, and, to reward them for their com- 
plaifance, their ridiculous vanity was for an inftant 
gratified, x 
The Parliament of Beſangon, which had more 
_ vigour than that of Paris, and eſpecially more patri- 
_ otiſm, was agitated with an inteſtine diviſion, on ac- 
count of thoſe ſame taxes, which they had refuſed to 
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ſter, and the greateſt and beſt part of it's members 


were baniſhed. Thirty of them had detached chem- 
ſelves from their Chief, who, by a monſtrous abuſe, 
united at the ſame time in his perſon, the incompa- 
tible functions of Firſt Preſident and Commiſſary for 
the province, that is to ſay, Intendant. This Chief, 
who was M. de Boynes, had at the ſame time an in- 
delible ftain fixed upon him, in the eyes of the Ma- 
giſtracy, from having been Attorney General in the 
Chambre Royale. All the Parliaments, therefore, inte- 
reſted themſelves for that of Beſangon; and, when the 
King made anſwer to that of Paris, that this affair 
did not concern them, he advanced a ſyſtem, which, 
if it was not ancient, had at leaſt ſomething ſpecious 
in it, and would marvellouſly have increaſed the con- 
ſequence of the Magiſtracy, if they could have avail- 
ed themſelves of it. They anſwered— that the affair 
was entirely perſonal to them, ſince all the Parlia- 
ments compoſed only one body, divided into ſeveral 
claſſes. Thoſe of Provence did not fail to adopt with 
avidity a plan of union, which increaſed their conſe- 
quence, and affimilated them to the Court of Peers. 
Eight of them ſeconded the intreaties of this laſt. 
The Council would not adopt this pretention ; they 


combated it by writings ; but, however, ſoon giving - 


way, furniſhed an opportunity to the Magiſtrates of 
extending it. 'The King recalled the exiled officers of 
the Parliament of Franche Comte, and gave them ſa- 
tisfaction, by withdrawing M. de Boynes from that 
Court, in order to appoint him Counſellor of State. 


This ephemeral triumph of the Magiſtrates was 


followed, as was imagined by clear-ſighted perſons, 
with a freſh ſacrifice of the national intereſt. In 


a Bed of Juſtice holden, by making the King break 
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his moſt ſolemn promiſes, the ſecond Vingtieme, whicli 


was to ceaſe immediately upon the ceſſation of hoſti- 


lities, was prolonged for fix years. Other burthens 
were ſubſtituted to the ſuppreſſion of the third Ving- 
tieme, the reſult of which was, that the ſubjects were 
to pay more in time of peace than they did in time 
of war, more eſpecially as the taxes ſubſtituted were 
to begin immediately, while thoſe that were ſuppreſ- 
ſed were to be collected for vpwards of ſix months 
to corte. In a word, the people were impoſed upon, 
by announcing the ſincere views of reducing all the 
impoſts to a contribution, equitable, conſtant, and 


proportioned to the value and produce of their pro- 


perty: a vague operation, and an idle phantom, in- 
tended to deceive them by the deluſive proſpect of 
advantageous changes in future, that they might be 
induced to ſupport, with leſs impatience, the enor- 
mous burthen of the taxes that had been preſerved. 

Perſons who were the moſt inclined to judge favour- 
ably of the intentions of Government, could not avoid 
thinking in this manner, when they read the captious 
diſpoſitions of the edict, in which, very far from re- 
forming the abuſes the Courts had fo long complained 
of, they were only endeavoured to be palliated, and 


, perpetuated, by diforder and confuſion, by arbitrary 


and clandeſtine proceedings. 

If the Parliament had been really animated with 
that ſpirit of patriotic, zeal which they pretended 
to have; if, in the affairs of the nation, they had 
exerted the ſame warmth as in thoſe which concerned 
their dignity, or the private paſſions of ſome of their 
members, this was undoubtedly the opportunity to re- 
fuſe the regiſtering of any thing, to declare themſelves 
incapable of it, to ſolicit, without ceaſing, the convoca- 

| tion 
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tion of the general States of the kingdom; and, till 

that ſhould be effected, to oppoſe, by « confining them- 

ſelves to their real functions, the impoſition of taxes, 
as extraordinary as they were odious. The Court of 
Aids was inſtigated by higher niotives, and, inſtead 
of receiving, as uſual, the example from the Par- 
| Hament, had given it to them“, but in vain. The 
Parliament ſuffered themſelves to be again ſeduced, 

| by the favaurs which were beſtowed upon ſome of 
their members very opportunely, who appeared to be 
let into the ſecret of Adminiſtration, by the choice 
that was made of a Comptroller General, taken from 
among them, and by the recent confirmation of a 
diſtinction of which they became every day more 
vain. 

The puſillanimity of M. Bertin which had not al- 
lowed him to refuſe the part he was forced to act, in 
rendering him the inſtrument of the oppreſſion of 
France, at a time when he ought to have enabled her 
to taſte the ſweets of peace made him at the ſame 
time tremble at the report of the clamours which 
aroſe on all ſides. He thought to quiet them, on one 
hand, by ſhewing, that at a time when the States was 
teeming. with projects of reformation and improve- 
ment, he was ſeriouſly engaged in' this ſalutary buſi- 
neſs; and, on the other hand, by ſeeming to attend to 
the expoſtulations of the Magiſtrates, and ſoftening 
the rigorous laws againſt which they exclaimed: Ac- 
cordingly, he cauſed a declaration from the King to 
be carried to the Parliament —given upon the repre- 
ſentations of the Courts, in interpretation of the 
edicts of the preceding month of May—in which, 


* In the articles of their remonſrances, ſettled d the 6th of June, 
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while he expatiated with ſatisfaction upon the ge- 
neral proſpect with which the people were ſtill 
decoyed, it was announced, that the King ſuppreſ- 
ſed the one per cent. ſettled at the laſt Bed of 
Juſtice, upon landed eſtates ; diminiſhed the duration 
of the Vingtieme, and of the grants of the towns ; 
and was taking meaſures for Paying off the debts of 
the State. 

The ſame day letters pant were regiſtered, 
which contained the eſtabliſhment of a Committee, 
conſiſting of Magiſtrates, to examine into the means 
of obtaining a better adminiſtration of the finan- 
ces. 

The people were too outrageous to be ſatisfied 
with deceitful promiſes. The clamours of the na- 
tion continuing, the Duke de Choiſeul, who wiſhed 
to conciliate the Parliament, was the firſt to ad- 
viſe that M. Bertin ſhould be ſucceeded by a Coun- 
ſellor of that Court. Madame de Pompadour adopt- 
ed the ſcheme; and the aſtoniſhment was great, 
when it was known at Paris, that M. de Laverdy, 
a fiery Janſeniſt, one of the moſt violent adver- 
ſaries of the Jeſuits, was Comptroller General. This 
was no diſgrace to his predeceſſor ; it was even an 
honourable retreat, which the Court contrived for 
him. The fourth office of Secretary of State, which 
had been ſuppreſſed, was re-eſtabliſhed, and a de- 
partment of all the minute parts of the others was 
formed for him; a trifling adminiſtration, very ana- 
logous to his trifling turn of mind. 

The choice of the King opened the career of am- 
bition to all the Gentlemen, and there was not a 
young Counſellor of Inqueſts who did not flatter 
himſelf to be able one day to govern the State. 
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This delirium intoxicated the Parliament to ſuch a 1768. 


degree, as to make them forget the favourite ſyſ- 
tem they had conceived, and ſuddenly to loſe ſight 
of their beſt intereſts. The Parliaments of the pro- 


vinces had conducted themſelves with infinitely 


more propriety in the affair of the impoſts. They 
had oppoſed a courageous reſiſtance to illegal proſ- 
criptions, and braved the menaces and the bar- 
barity of ſeveral Commandants at the head of 
thoſe military expeditions. Among theſe, the Duke 
de Fitz- James had particularly ſignalized himſelf 
in Languedoc, and had carried the exceſs of deſpo- 
tiſm ſo far as to put the members of the Parlia- 
ment of Toulouſe under an arreſt in their houſes. 
It was upon this occaſion that his ſon, having met 
the Marquis de Royan, who had juſt been diwing 
in a houſe where there were ſeveral of them, 
aſked him, whether, ſince thoſe Gentlemen had been 
cooped up, he found them fatter ? No, anſwered he, 
drily, But they appeared very great to me. This vi- 
gorous reply occaſioned a duel between theſe two 
Noblemen, in which the former was wounded. 
However this may be, this Company could not 
be kept for ever in ſuch a ſituation: it became ne- 
ceſſary to reſtore them to their functions; and their 


firſt care was to iſſue a warrant for perſonally ap- 


prehending their tyrant. But as he was a Peer, 
who had a right to be judged by his Peers, and as 
the moſt natural and readieſt mode of calling him 
up was near the perſon of the King, the Parliament 
of Toulouſe referred the whole proceeding to that 
of Paris, in order that the trial of the Duke de Fitz- 
James might be continued, finiſhed, and completed. It 
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Was impoſſible to behave with more moderation and 
attention. The Miniſters, however, thinking this 
a favourable opportunity of creating diſſentions 
among the Magiſtracy, adviſed his Majeſty to per- 
mit the Princes, Dukes, and Peers, to go to the 
Palais, to acknowledge the Parliament of the ca- 
pital to be eminently and ſolely the eſſential Court 
of Peers; and accordingly, to give them to under- 
ſtand, that the Magiſtrates of Toulouſe had 1n- 
croached upon their rights. The vanity. of the 
Counſellors of Paris, ſeduced or intoxicated with 
the perſuaſive words of the Monarch, made them 
avail themſelves of ſo precious an acknowledgment 
from him. Without any regard to. the ſyſtem of 
unity which they had ſo recently adopted, they an- 
nulled the proceedings of the Parliament of Tou- 
louſe, and declared that body. not competent ta 
take cognizance of an affair concerning a member 
of the Peerage. a 
After this, by an effuſion of id for the fa- 
your they had received from the Court, they had 
the complaiſance not to follow up the proceedings 
againſt the Duke de Fitz-James, and to ſuffer him 
to enjoy his triumph, without even attainting him, 
as they did ſome years after with reſpect to 
the Duke d'Aiguillon. This attempt againſt the 
rights of the other. Parliaments, awakened their 
zeal; almoſt all of them iſſued decrees, containing 
proteſts. againſt the pretention of the Parliament 
of Paris, Even the latter, having recovered from 
their firſt enthuſiaſm, | endeavoured. to correct what 
was alarming in their deciſion, by acknowledging, 
that their. dignity of ſole and only Court of Peers, 


ought 
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ought not to diffolve the fraternity between mem- 
bers who all compoſed one and the ſame corps. 
Senſible men laughed at this inconſiſtency, and ſe- 
veral of the Parliaments were ſo much exaſperated 
at ir, that they renounced an affociation, which on- 
ly procured them the burden, without N them 
enjoy the honours. 

The Magiſtracy, having loſt by this want "of 
unity, a part of the irevath they had acquired for 
ten or twelve years paſt, their enemies redoubled 
their efforts againſt them. They exaggerated to the 
Court the incroachments, the uſurpations, which 


they every day made upon authority; they repre- 


ſented them to the people, as thinking of nothing 
but their own grarideur, and neglecting the rights 
and intereſts of the nation, whenever their reſiſtance 
could call in queſtion either their liberty or their 


prerogatives. In a word, they endeavoured more 


and more to foment the dior between the ſeveral 
Parliaments, being convinced, that the only method 
to deſtroy them, was to attack them one after the 
other. They at length ſucceeded, by this manage- 
ment, but after a great deal of perſeverance, a va- 
riety of intrigues, difficulties, and commotions : 
before that great event took place, ſeveral years 


elapſed, each of them fertile in facts worthy of the : 


attention of the reader. 


Among the fatal conſequences of the unfortunate 
war which was juſt concluded, we muſt reckon two 


trials, which might be called national cauſes, and 


which engaged for a long while the attention of 
the public. That of the Canadians firſt began, 
Towards the end of the war, the Government, fa- 
tigued with the murmurs and complaints which 
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1768. came from all parts, in order to quiet in ſome de- 

— gree the ferment occaſioned by ſo many diſaſters, 
loſſes, and faults, determined to make an example. 
But, too weak to attack the abuſes in their ſource, 
and to puniſh the great criminals, they ſought for 
victims who were not ſo powerfully ſurrounded, and 
whoſe puniſhment, however, would be likely to 
make an impreſſion. by their poſts, and by the na- 
ture and number of their crimes. M. Berryer, who 
acted with the ſame precautions, and who, naturally 
harſh and ill-natured, was often. held back by the 
fear of doing an injury to himſelf, found every 
thing that was required in the Chiefs and Admini- 
ſtrators of Canada. 

Before the loſs of this colony, he had often re- 
ceived memorials, ſetting forth the deplorable ſtate it 
was in: © the whole country,” it was faid, © is ready 
* to bear teſtimony of the malyerſations, which have 
ee been and are daily committed in it. You may 
te judge of them from the large ſupplies you have ſent, 
be and the extreme indiacnce. we are oppreſt with. 
*« You may judge of them from the rapid fortunes 
te they have given riſe to; fortunes raiſed at the 
© expence of the King; who has exhauſted his cof- 
* fers to nouriſh us, and give us ſtrength to fight 
* in his cauſe, while we are periſhing with famine, 

* and theſe men are feeding themſelves fat upon 
* our ſubſtance,” The Miniſter, already enraged 
at the enormity of the ſums his predeceſſors had 

: granted, as well as thoſe which he was obliged to 
remit, in ſpite of his plan of general ceconomy—and 
ſtill more at the debts that remained to be pay'd, 
even after the loſs of the colony — and being 
beſides informed, beyond a poſſibility of doubt, 
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10 what an exceſs the evil had. grown up, (for both 1768. 


principals and ſubalterns had given him an account 
of them, in hopes of exculpating themſelves, and 
fixing the blame upon others) began by making 2 
direct attack upon the Intendant. This was M. 
Bigot, a man af high birth, ſon of - a Counſellor, 
who died Subdean of the Parliament of Bourdeaux, 
and grandſon of the principal Regiſter of that body, 
a near relation of the Count de Marville. That 
Miniſter had given him a place in the civil de- 
partment of the navy, and his younger brother 
was employed in the military branch. The eldeſt, 
after having paſſed through the. firſt places in that 
line, was appointed by the . Count de Maurepas, 
Directing Commiſſary at Louiſbourg. „He was there 
in the year 1745, when that fortreſs fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and was accuſed at, that, time 
of having been in part the cauſe of the mutiny of 
the garriſon who were enraged at ſeeing others ap- 
propriating to themſelves the fruits of their labours, 

by depriving them of the pay, which the King al- 
| lowed for building and repairing the fortifications, 
As the complaint, however, lay equally. againſt the, 
Governor. and the inferior officers, who muſt there- 
fore haye been included. i in the procefs—as the Mi- 
niſter was a mild man, an enemy to noiſe, and not 
ready to give into all reports and likewiſe as there 
would ha been a good deal of difficulty, perhaps 
an impoſſibility, to get at proofs of a fact, in which, 
all the principal officers were combined againſt the 
ſoldiers —-1 in a word, as: the luſtre of trance. at that 
time extinguiſhed even it's diſgraces, the accuſation 


Was dropt, and M. e at the peace, was appoint- 


ed 
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1768. ed Intendant of New France. Unfortunately, he 


acquired by i impunity only more reſolution to com- 
mit miſdemeanoutrs, in a colony, where, by it's diſ- 
tance from the metropolis with which it has not 
any communication during eight months in the 
year—a great man has neceſſarily almoſt an un- 
limited authority. The number of poſts it con- 
fiſts of, ſo remote from each other, are equally 
favourable to his private ſchemes and machina- 
tions; and that mercantile turn, which the office 
itſelf requires, increaſes of courſe, and may even | 
give birth to rapaciouſneſs, in a heart ſuſceptible of 
that paſſion. The exchange of various European 
commodities for ſkins, and other merchandiſe, the 
produce of the country—the preſents for the favages 
—the ſubſiſtence of the troops and inhabitants—all 
whieh depends almoſt entirely upon the Intendant, 
to whom the ſupplies from Europe are conſigned, 
form a detail ſo complicated, as not to be developed 
by an ordinary man, and furniſh a moſt ſpecious 
and advantageous cloak to fraud. M. Bigot had 
avaited himfelf of his opportunities with fuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that he was become very rich, and with him 
many others, becauſe this detention of public money 
cannot be effected without the co-operation” of 
affiftants, agents, and underſtrappers, who are all 
equally active, ſometimes even more ſo than their 
principals. But the principals are commonly the 
objects of attention and complaint. M. Bigot was 
abſurd enough not even to conceal his richer, and 
to keep up the moſt ſpendid and extravagant ap- 
pearance in the midft of univerſal diſtreſs. In the 
time of the greateſt ſcarcity he had a table of twenty 

covers, 
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covers, a table ſufficient for the maintenance of 
two hundred coloniſts. M. Berryer, informed of the 
luxury and prodigality of the Intendant, had writ- 
ten to him in theſe terms: I beg of you to reflect 
ce ſeriouſly on the manner, in which that part of 
«© the adminiſtration, which is intruſted to you, 
* has been. conducted; it is of more importance 
e than you imagine.” The hint was thrown away; 
having eſcaped a more preſſing danger in the affair 
of Louiſbourg, where he was expreſsly accuſed by all 
the troops of the colony, he flattered himſelf with 


a more eaſy eſcape, at a time when the continual 


changes. in the Miniſtry were likely foon to rid him 
of ſo troubleſome a ſpy upon his actions. Add to 
this, that, being far richer. than he was before, he 
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had more certain and more powerful means of juſ- 


tification to a corrupt Court; and the general con- 
fuſion of affairs was likely to caſt ſo thick a veil 
over his malyerſations, that he thought it impoſſible 
for any one to betray him. Encouraged; by ſuch a 
number of reſources, he left Canada, and, notwith- 
ſtanding the menacing letters of the Miniſter, repair- 
ed to Verſailles: he waited upon him, and demand- 
ed payment for bills of exchange, which he brought 
with him, repreſenting them as the more ſacred, as 
being the produce of his own appointments, which 
he had laid out in corn and provifions. for the 
colony. Not daunted by the filence of the Mi- 
niſter, he produced part of his wealth to public 
view; he diſpoſed of his money, purchaſed lands, 
and Gaplaped his magnificence even at the gates of 
Verſailles. In the midſt of this apparent ſecurity, 
the detention of Cadet, Commiſſary General of pro- 
viſions 1 in Canada, involved: him; on the accufation 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE 
of this priſoner, he was arreſted, and conducted to 
the Baſtile. A month after, there appeared letters 


patent, in the preamble of which it was ſet forth; 


ce that the King had been informed of monopolies, 


* abuſes, vexations, and prevarications, committed 


* in his North American colonies, and particularly 
c in that of Canada, from which great injury had 
c ariſen to the ſaid colonies, and many. of the 
< inhabitants had been ruined; and that theſe crimes 
ce were the more deſerving of puniſhment, as ſome 
cc of the perſons ſuſpected had made uſe of the name 
« and authority of his Majeſty, to effect them.” 
After this declaration, the King ordered a Com- 
mittee of the Chatelet to try the authors, accom- 
plices, abettors, and perſons concerned in the ſaid 
crimes, which included upwards of fifty guilty 


People of every rank, among which was the Go- 


vernor, the Intendant, ſeventeen Commandants of 
poſts, two Commiſſaries of the navy, one Coun- 
ſellor in the Council ſuperior of Quebec, &c. In 
general, theſe Committees are odious ; but they 
are leſs ſo, when the members of them are choſen 
from among the ordinary Judges. Beſides, in a trial 
ſo long, and ſo complicated as this was, it was 
neceſſary to endeavour to abridge the judicial forma- 
lities, and it was not poſſible to interrupt the whole 
courſe of juſtice, for an inquiry which might laſt 
fome years. The Preſident of this Committee 
was to be M. de Sartine, then Lieutenant of Po- 
lice, who, from the nature of his place, from the 
ſpirit of cunning of which he was naturally poſſeſſed, 
and which he had manifeſted in a particular manner 
upon this occaſion, and from the ſeveral interro- 
_ <s which he had already put to the principal 
' perſon 
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perſons accuſed, ſeemed the one of the Chiefs of the 
Chatelet the moſt proper for this function. M. Du- 
pont, Counſellor at the Chatelet, was the Recorder; 
and it would have been difficult to find a Magi- 
ſtrate more enlightened in ſuch matters, more up- 
right, better acquainted with forms, more poſſeſſed 
of the ſpirit of order, detail, and chicanery, neceſ- 
ſary for the purpoſe, and eſpecially endowed with a 
more indefatigable ſhare of patience. The King's 
Attorney was not ſo much liked ; he was full of 
wit, but his probity being already too much ſuſ- 
pected, appeared likely to give way to a tempta- 
tion too difficult for him to be expoſed to, even 
had it been more confirmed: he had been appoint- 
ed Attorney General of the commiſſion. The try- 
ing of this cauſe, upon the event of which, France, 
Europe, and even America, were attentive, laſted 
three years. The ſentence did not anſwer to the 
concern the public took in it. Upon the whole, 
a reſtitution, was ordered to the King of about 
twelve millions“. The Marquis de Vaudreuil 


ſtood acquitted of the accuſation, and in his own 


perſon he deſerved it : but his weakneſs, both with re- 
ſpect to his collegue the Intendant, whoſe extortions 
he could not be ignorant of, as well as to the officers 
more immediately ſubject to his orders, was highly 
reprehenſible. M. Bigot, the Intendant—Varin, Di- 
recting Commiſſary at Montreal —and Breard, Comp- 
troller of the navy at Quebec, being convicted of 
having tolerated, encouraged, and themſelves com- 
mitted, during their adminiſtration, the abuſes, miſ- 
demeanors, prevarications, and embezzlements in 


Five hundred thouſand pounds. 
| that 
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1768. chat part of finances mentioned in the trial, were 

— only puniſhed with baniſiment; ſome officers were 
merely admoniſhed, though judged to have been 
privy to the robberies committed againſt the King, 
and to have partaken of them. But the moſt aſtoniſn- 
ing inſtance was that of M. Pean, the Town Major, 
who, though condemned to a reſtitution of fix hun- 
dred thouſand livres * to the King, was not ſtig- 
matized with the ſmalleſt mark of infamy. The 
Commiſſioners apologized for the mildneſs of their 
ſentence, -upon the ground that there was no law 
exiſting which gave them authority to pronounce 
ſentence of death in ſuch a caſe, Yet they might 
at leaſt have compared the crime of the Canadians 
with that of domeſtic theft; and every one knows, 
that a poor maid-ſervant, who ſteals a napkin from 
her miſtreſs, is hanged for it. As to the reſtitution 
of the twelve millions +, which was ordered, there 
1s great reaſon to think that ſcarce any part of it 
ever came into the King's coffers. Cadet, the Com- 
miſſary General, was to pay in ſix millions for his 
ſhare 3 but he had a demand upon Government for 
ten or eleven ||. To ſettle the account, he was re- 
inſtated in his office; and M. Gerbier, his Advocate, 
was the perſon who profited moſt by this buſineſs; 
his fees amounted to three hundred thouſand livres 8. 
Penniſſcault, his clerk, had had the precaution to 
Ones himſelf with a Freter wife, who had had the 


2 Pt thouſand pounds. 

+ Five hundred thouſand pounds. 

t Two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 

From four hundred thouſand to upwards of four haidred arid 

fifty thouſand pounds, 

$ 2 thouſand five hundred pounds, | 

good 
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good fortune to make herſelf agreeable to the Duke 
de Choiſeul ; ſhe obtained for her huſband letters of 
juſtification, which exculpated him totally, and pre- 
ſerved to him the fraudulent acquiſitions he had 
been forced to give up. One of Breard's ſons af- 
terwards married a relation of this Miniſter. The 
Intendant only, who was judged with ſo much ſeve- 
rity, was one, who being an old batchelor, and 
having neither wife nor daughter to proſtitute, was 
therefore obliged to ſubmit to his puniſhment, with- 
out ever being able to return to France. 

The trial of M. Lally, which we have already 
announced, began later, and laſted longer. The 
perſon accuſed was much more- conſiderable, and his 
accuſers were not only the public adminiſtration, 
but all India, of which the latter was only the 
agent. The baſis of the accuſation was a petition 
preſented to the King, by the Governor and the Su- 
perior Council of Pondicherry, upon their return, 
wherein, complaining that they had been injured 
to exceſs, in their honour and in their reputation, 
by the imputations of M. de Lally, they demanded 
juſtice from his Majeſty, and a tribunal which * 
render 1 it to them. 

This petition was ſupported by a memorial, opts 
ing to prove, © That the Council, and the unfor- 


te tunate colony of India, had been cruſhed, from the 


« beginning to the end, by the authority of a deſ- 
e potic maſter, who had never known the rules af 
e prudence, honour, nor even of humanity, ; that 


e Count Lally alone was accountable for all the 


* direction and adminiſtration of the Company, 
ce both within and without, and for all the revenues, 
* eſtates, and pee of which they were 

* Po 
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© of Pondicherry, ſince the town had only ſurren- 


C dered for want of proviſions, and that he only 


«was in poſſeſſion of the means to procure ſome, 
et namely, the money to buy them, the profits of 
te the lands, the produce of the harveſt, and the 
ce troops to protect them.“ In a word, nine capital 
articles were brought againſt him in this memorial, 
proving, EN to the accuſers, more than 1 inca- 
pacity. | 

M. de Lally, informed that thoſe complaints were 
attended to at Court, repaired to Fontainebleau. 
He was told that it was in agitation to ſend him to 
the Baſtile; this information did not intimidate 
him. He wrote a ſtrong letter to the Duke de 


Choiſeul, in which he declared, that he ſubmitted 


his life and his innocence to the King. He was ar- 


reſted ; ſeveral months paſſed before he was interro- 


gated, and, if Madame de Pompadour had lived, he 
would perhaps have been releaſed from his priſon 


with glory, or at leaſt with impunity. 


By a ſingular incident, the affair was immediately 
put into a regular train of juſtice. A Jeſuit for 
ſome of them were to be found every where named 
Father Lavaut, dying at the time of the ſubverſion 
of the Society, at the India houſe, where he had 
obtained a lodging, as Miſſionary formerly in the 
ſervice of the Company, the Parliament cauſed the 
ſeals to be put upon his lodgings. Among the 
papers of this apoſtolic Prieſt were found near one 


million two hundred thouſand livres * in bills, and 


a memorial n Count Lally. An ancedote curi- 


10 v. * * Fifty thouſand pounds, 
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ous enough, on this ſubject, is mentioned in the 
pleas of the Count, and deſerves credit, as it is 


ſupported by the reſtimony of an eye-witneſs of the 
molt reſpectable character. The diſciple of Igna- 


tius, being a cautious man, and not knowing what 
might happen in Europe on the arrival of the Ge- 


neral, who by his influence might intimidate, or 
confound his accuſers, had drawn up two writings, 
either of. which he meant to produce, accord- 
ing to circumſtances. Although he was far from 
being intereſted in favour of Count Lally, the firſt 
of theſe writings, which was the one ſeen by the 
officer juſt mentioned, contained great eulogiums of 
the Count. The ſecond preſented the.reverſe of the 
medal. As ſoon as the Jeſuit was aſſured” of the 
progreſs and ſucceſs of the plot formed againſt the 


priſoner, he probably burnt the apology, and only - 


kept the libel. It was put into the hands of the At- 
torney General, who accuſed Count Lally of extor- 
tions, oppreſſions, abuſes of authority, and even of 


high treaſon. A decree was iſſued, which referred 


the affair to the Chatelet, ſave under an appeal to 
the Court. Upon this the King, very waveringzac- 
cording to cuſtom, about the proper ſteps to be 


taken, and who ſuffered himſelf to be ſwayed by 


circumſtances, cauſed ſome firſt letters patent to be 
expedited, the motive of which was the neceſlity of 
tracing the misfortunes in India to their ſource. 
His Majeſty ſaid in the preamble, © As in a great 
e number of memorials preſented to us, it has been 
« ſaid, that thoſe loſſes, ſo multiplied, and at the 


* The Marquis de Misty, at preſent an "ID in the 
Body Guards, and who has formerly ſerved in India, A 
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ee ſame time ſo fatal, had been occaſioned by de- 


— 4 predations, extortions, and embezzling of mo- 


In April 


aſl 


© ney, it behoves our juſtice, that thoſe crimes 

&© ſhould be inquired into by judicial proceed- 
« ings.” Thus, according to the literal accepta- 
tion of theſe patents, the inquiry tended only to 


diſcover the crime wherever it might exiſt. It was 


not directed ſpecially againſt any particular perſon 
accuſed ; it was to comprehend, in general, all the 
erimes committed in India, with regard to the admini- 
ſtration and the commerce of the Company, whether be- 
fore or after the ſending of the troops commanded by 
Count Lally ; and the Grand Chamber aſſembled was 
the tribunal deſigned to take cognizance of them. 
In theſe, firſt letters we may ſtill diſcover the pro- 
tecting hand which ſupported Count Lally; but in 
the ſecond, we ſee no more of it, becauſe, in fact, it 
exiſted no longer *. In thefe he is indicated and 
named as the: only, or at leaſt the principal cul- 
prit; the reſt to be taken notice of, were merely his 
accomplices and adherents. This was an eſſentiab 
point gained by his enemies, who, by this contriv- 
ance, invalidated the information of abuſes made 
by the General, and, from being accuſed, became 
thus the accufers. The reaſon of this was - that they 


were at liberty; - that, being better acquainted than 


he, with the uſe that could be made of the enormous 
ſums they had either acquired or purloined, they 
had diſtributed their gold with profuſion ;—in a 


1 


5 » Madame de Petter did not indeed die till the 1 5th of 


April, but ſhe lingered for fix weeks, and no more took the 


ſame mn ; # Ma as the e have us. at another 
time. 
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be deſtroyed. It cannot otherwiſe be accounted for, 
that, among the multitude of diſhoneſt ſervants of 
the India Compatiy, who moſt of them returned im- 
menſely rich, when the Company itſelf was ruined 
—who were moſt of them indicated to Count Lally, 
at his departure, by the adminiſtration in Europe, 
as prevaricators; in a memorial, containing intereſt- 
ing particulars upon the character and qualifications 
of the ſeveral perſons, with this frequent clauſe at 
the end of each article, He does not forget himſelf 
there—who were moſt of them acknowledged to be 
corrupt—who were informed againſt by the Chief, 
and denounced to that ſame company for depreda- 
tions, of which the Count pretended he had obtained 
proofs :—it cannot otherwiſe, let us repeat; be ac- 
counted for, that, among this multitude; not one 
man of them ſhould have been puniſhed; and that 
the ſword of juſtice ſhould only have fallen upon him, 
before whoſe arrival theſe enormities exiſted, and 
who was ſent to diſcover and chaſtize them. 
However this may be, after the enormous appara- 
tus which ſuch a trial required, the Recorder made 
his report, which was a maſter-piece, in the opinion 
of the Magiſtrates Who hear'd it, but which, un- 
doubtedly, contained many blunders, to a ſailor, a 
ſoldier, or a geographer, who might read it. The 
Recorder was M. Paſquier, the ſame who had made 
the report of the affair of Damiens. He was very 
expert in the labyrinth and chicanery of the law, 
very dextrous and ſubtle; and at the ſame time was 
an old man, ſubject to prejudices, headſtrong, vio- 
"lent, and choleric, and of a diſpoſition totally opf o- 


G 2 ite 


3; 
word, that being united by the powerful note of 1768. 
perſonal defence, they formed a confederacy not tod 
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258. ſite to the phlegmatic and diſpaſſionate turn of the 
Recorder of the Canadians. M. de Lally had moſt of 
the ſame faults, which occaſioned many warm conteſts 
between theſe two perſons in the interrogatories. 
Among men of ſuch a caſt, the reſult is frequently a 
leaven, which ferments in ſecret, and which makes 
them very dangerous when they are Judges; and in- 
finitely more ſo, if, when charged with the deve- 
lopement of ſo intricate an affair, their report is not 
directed by the moſt preciſe impartiality. M. Paſ- 
quier has been reproached with this F. This Coun- 
ſellor, however, could not produce any crime fuffi- 
ciently poſitive, eſpecially upon the matter of high 

, treaſon, to ſubject the accuſed to the pain of death, 
by adhering to the letter of the law. But he repre- 

ſented to the Judges, that in a trial of this nature, 
beſide the ordinary courſe of juſtice,. which ought 
not to be of their competency, they muſt raiſe them- 
ſelves above the law, enter into the ſpirit of the le- 
giſlator, and, pronouncing according to the great 
views of Adminiſtration, make a ſtriking example of 
an illuſtrious criminal. His colleagues, inflamed by 
his diſcourſe, became ſanguinary, and Count Lally 
5 May, was condemned to be beheaded. The manner in which 
9s. he had been interrogated ought to have prepared 
him for this intelligence: ſtript of his Grand Croſs, 
of his Riband, and placed upon the ſtool, it fol- 
lowed, that the ſentence of the Judges tended at 
leaſt to corporal puniſhment. He could not bear 
up againſt this decree of infamy : covered with fou. 
teen ſcars, how hard was his deſtiny, to fall into the 


+ See the manyfcript memorial of the Count de Tollendal, 
n fon of Count Lally, 
hands 
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hands of the executioner ! When the ſentence was 


tead to him, at the chapel of the priſon, not' being 
able to contain himſelf for rage, he uttered the moſt 


8 
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horrid imprecations againſt heaven and earth, againſt 


his Judges, and eſpecially againſt his Recorder. 
Then, affutning to appearance ſentiments of reſigna- 
tion, he deſired he might be allowed to pray, and in 
this interval, with the help of the point of a compaſs, 

which he had concealed in his great coat, he at- 
tempted to reach his heart. He was prevented, and 
deprived of the means of executing his project, 
which, at any rate, was not certainly well formed, 
for otherwiſe he would have taken a more effectual 
method. However this may be, the cuſtom is, that 
as ſoon as a criminal has hear'd his ſentence; he re- 


mains from that time in the poſſeſſion of the execu - 


tioner, who is perſonally reſponſible for him. 

The King, previouſly informed of the fate of 
Count Lally, had acquainted the Firſt Preſident that 
the Parliament might proceed as they pleaſed ; ; that 
he was not inclined to grant any pardon; and that, 
in order to prevent ahy kind of ſolicitation, he was 


going to ſhut himſelf up at Choiſy, where acceſs would 


be denied to every one. He had recommended, 
however, that while juſtice was to be ſatisfied, every 
reſpe& ſhould be paid to the criminal, conſiſtent 
with his puniſhment. Accordifgly, it had been 
agreed upon, that M. de Lally, remaining undet the 
guard of the priſon, ſhould get into his coach at 


night, with the Confeſfor, accompanied by an officer 
in a tradeſman's dreſs, and his valet de chambre; 


and that the executioner ſhould only attend at the 
ſcaffold to do his buſineſs. * M. Paſquier had op- 
poſed, with all his power, this mitigation; he had 


G 3 objected, 
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- objected, that, in ſuch 177 deatb was as, 
that it is the infamous apparatus attending ir, which 
; conſtitutes all the horror of i it, ſuch as the i irons, the 
ſledge, and the executioner. He gave this opinion 
again, upon the occaſion of Count Lally" $ deſign, to 
eſcape the execution of his ſentence. A courier Was 
diſpatched to Choiſy, and the anſwer returned: Was, 
that the Judges were to do as they pleaſed. The 
executioner, therefore, tcok poſſeſſion of his. prey, | 
bound his hands, and, under pretence that the Ne- 
grocs had the dexterity to ſtrangle themſelves, with 
their tongues, and that M. de Lally: might poſſibly 
haye learnt this art in his travels, | he propoſed putting 
a gag into his mouth, to prevent, it;; the Recorder 
eagerly adopted this propoſal, .more eſpecially, as it 
would ſpare him from hearing a great deal of abuſe, 
which the enraged Noe would fn, in. Vain: at- 
tempt to utter. 

It was with Wy Cn, and upon, The ne 
uſed for the vileſt wretches, that NM. de Lally was 
. to the 1 through an immenſe 


. 


25 perſons expected to TN _ make an — 
rangue: he reſumed his firmneſs, aſcended, the ſcaf- 
fold quietly, and received the fatal ſtroke, without 
ſaying a word. IE le dire, 
The public, always 3 and always diſta- 
tisfied—by whom, however right one may act, one 
muſt expect to be criticized—ſo greedy of executions, 
and fo open to blind commiſeration ho had found 
the ſentence of the Canadians too mild ſoon found 
Thar 6 of Count Lally too fevere, This was, becauſe 
they 
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they only read in the decree theſe words; for the 2768. 


caſes reſulting from” the trial a vague declaration, 
which Courts of Juſtice pretend to have a right to 
uſe; and which may cover a great many blunders, 
abuſes, injuſtices, and enormities; a form which 
ought not to be admitted on the part of a terrible 
tribunal, the leaſt acts of which ought to be deter- 
mined ſolely by the law, and under cover of which 
it may exert itſelf equally againſt innocence as againſt 
guilt. However this may be, at the very inſtant of 
Count Lally's execution, there was an avenger of his 
memory riſing up in our colleges: His natural ſon, 
ſince known by the name of Count Tollendal, re- 
ſolved from that time to juſtify his father; and has 
not paſſed a moment ſince without being engaged i in 
this purſuit. - Endowed with every talent of nature 
and art, inſtead of attending to the frivolous amuſe- 
ments of his youth, he has applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the ſeveral criminal codes of Europe; he 
has not been ſatisfied with theſe immenſe prep: 
tions, he has gained acceſs even to the throne ; Aid 
the late King, who had been inexorable to the fa- 
ther, had ſuffered himſelf to be moved by the ſon, 
and, beſide the pecuniary benefits he had beſtowed 
upon him, had furniſhed him with the means of 
pleading his cauſe with advantage before the Coun- 
cil, by ſupplying him with ſome ſecret papers, which 
he could not have got otherwiſe. With theſe afliſt- 
ances, and a ſtill ſtronger protection he has met with 
from the reigning: Monarch, and eſpecially from his 
auguſt conſort, he has ſucceeded in cauſing the de- 
cree of Parliament to be cancelled; and it has been 
referred to the Parliament ol wan to examine 
fully into the affair, " 


Gy We 
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We know not what will be the deciſion. of that 
Court; whoſe decree, like ſo many others, may poſ- 


ſibly be the reſult of unremitted importunity, and of 


the ſignal favour which Count Tollendal enjoys. 
But, after having expoſed every thing that has been 


ſaid againſt the Recorder and the Judges, our im- 


partiality obliges us to acknowledge, it is highly 


improbable, that a man of ſuch rank, unanimouſly 
condemned by forty magiſtrates *, ſhould not have 


been guilty that the culprit eee in objecting 


to all the witneſſes as rogues, or perſons intereſted 


in finding him guilty, M. Paſquier had offered him : 


to procure evidence on his part, whether people of 
the kingdom or foreigners; that he had aſſured 
him Government would ſend for them from any part, 


wherever they might be, but that M. de Lally had 
conſtantly refuſed giving in any liſt, under pretence 


that he did not know any, and that he had ſeen in 
India none but rogues or villains fit for the rack ;— 
that, far from M. de Lally being aſſaſſinated without 
his being hear'd, he had undergone an interrogatory 
at different times, which, though it ſhould not laſt 


longer than thirty hours, had taken up one hundred 


and fifteen, during which time he had leiſure ſuffi- 
cient to draw up his anſwers, inaſmuch as there was 
| one of theſe anſwers which had laſted three hours; — 


one of them only, M. Mayneaud, was of a different opi- 
nion, but more ſevere. / He faid, that from M. Paſquier's report, 
he ſaw clearly, that Count Lally, during the thirty-two months he 
had paſſed in India, had exerciſed his authority with no other 


view but to bring ſufferings upon all thoſe who were under his 


command or protection; that he was accordin gly inclined ſor a 
puniſhment. that ſhould laſt as long; but as there was none, he 


gave his opinion for that which would 11 the longeſt, which 


Was ce upon the wheel, 


— 


2 


in a word, that the record, taken in * different 1768. 
points of view, had, at firſt, been ſimply that of an ——— 
hiſtorian relating facts; that afterwards, reſuming 
theſe facts, M. Paſquier had connected the depoſi- 
tions relative to them and that, taking them up 
again for a third time, he had compoſed the whole re- 
port, from which either the conviction or the exculpa- 
tion of the culprit was to enſue ;—that, during the 
numerous fittings which this report had taken up, it 
had been done ſo clearly, that M. Paſquier had not 
been once interrupted ; that his concluſion had 
been, that ſuppoſing M. de Lally to be a man of 
underſtanding, as he had always been reckoned 
by thoſe who had known him, his conduct was 
perfectly evident;—he was undoubtedly convicted, 
from the moment he had ſet out, till the furrender 
of Pondicherry, of having formed and executed his 
plan of ſatiating his ambition, his avarice, and his 
ſpirit of revenge, at any rate whatſoever, even by 
betraying the intereſts of the King, the State, and 
the Company: that otherwiſe he ought to be con- 
ſidered as the greateſt idiot among mankind, but 
yet black, wicked, atrocious, and guilty of an infi- 
nite number of particular enormities, the leaſt of 
which would ſtill deſerve the notice of juſtice. 
The only plauſible objection that preſents itſelf 
at firſt ſight, is, that a trial of this nature belonged 
to a Court Martial. In the firſt place, the blame of 
this muſt be laid upon Government, ſince the Par- 
liament only tried Count Lally by commiſſion. But 
would there be, in reality, any good foundation for 
this report? The moſt that can be ſaid, is, that it 
would have been proper to collect a kind of mixt 
tribunal, 
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*tribunal, becauſe the heads of accuſation, while 


— they preſented ſome offences which ſeemed to be 


military, preſented ſtill more that were of the com- 
Pereney of ordinary Judges; and becauſe M. de 
Lally was inveſted with the three powers collectively 
in India, by being at the bead of the army, of juſ- 
tice, and of finance. In a word, let us conſider 
what the ſentence fays. It deelares him duly at- 
tainted and convicted of having betrayed: the inte- 
reſts of the King, of his ſituation, and of the India- 
Company — of abuſe of authority of vexations and 
exactions towards the ſubjects of the King, and fo- 
reigners, inhabitants of Pondicherry. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that the Magiſtrates have, at leaſt, taken 
the precaution to preſent the ſentenoe under an aſpect, 
which ſeems to ſhew that they have not exceeded 
tlie limits of their juriſdi ion. But the perſon wh 
has moſt ſeverety qudged M. de Lally, if we may be 
allowed to ſay ſo, is he who has firſt ventured to de- 
fend him, both in public, and in his writings; it is M. 
de Voltaire, whoſe hon mot is quoted upon this occa- 
ſion with ſo much ſatisfaction: e is a man, ſaid he, 
upon whom every: man had à right to lay his bands, 
1exdpt the executioner. A bon mut more ſpecious than 
ſolid. In fact, does it mean that M. de Lally was 
guilty of all enormities, except thoſe crimes tliat are 
{puniſhed by the Jaw ? This would only: be; a ſutire 
upon dur legiſlation, too exaggerated and too ridi- 
culous to deſerye any credit, or to make any impreſ- 
ſian. We muſt therefore conſine aurſelves to the 
true and natural meaning; and, as in France, and in 
every poliſhed State, no one can: do juſtice to him 
ale it it is therefore our laſt deciſion, that Count Lally 
anti: 1 ſhould 
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would — loſt his life under the hands, of: thenemey 126. 
cutioner, and of the executioner alone. 
N hile this trial, and that of the Canadians, Vat 


ee 


ſeul was Ne to eflace it : by the Ch 
ol peace. Without having the title of Prime Mi- 
niſter, he exerciſed, as Cardinal, Fleuri had done, all 
the authority of it, ſince he had rhe ſole management 
of the three moſt important departments; for we 
have obſerved that the Duke de Praſlin“ was no 
more, if we may be allowed the expreſſion, than 4 
puppet in politics, whom his couſin placed, put in 
motion, and removed at pleaſure. Till the period 
of Madame de Pompadour's death, the Duke de 
Choiſeul had only governed the King ſecondaxily; 
but then he ruled over him entirely. His firſt at- 
tention had been to gain the confidence of his 
Sover eign, 7 by 3 delivering his, Maj eſty from every 
apprehenſion of an approaching rupture, which the 
murmurs of the diſſatisfied Engliſn nation might 
occaſion, This was the circumſtance which- Lewis 
XV. moſt dreaded, who, tired to exceſs with the 
war, would have ſacrificed half of his kingdom to 
hear no more of it. In order to compaſs this, and 
to quiet the Monarch more effectually, the Miniſter 
employed all the reſources of his genius, turned to 
intrigue, or rather to low cunning. Whenever he 
found out a man fit for his purpoſa, he gave him a 
rank, and ſent dies either to London, or Amen, 


+4 497 2 
+ Count Choiſcul, had been created Duke de prallin y 
"the King, on the iſt of November, 1762. He was admitted 
into the Parliament, as W and Peer, on the 2oth December 
following. 


or 
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2 or to the Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. 
— Theſe fabricators of deceit, directed by his impulſe, 


fomented, on one hand, the diviſions excited by 
Wilkes, and on the other, the diſputes between the 
colonies and the mother-country ; in a word, they 
contrived to raiſe up in Aſia, againſt the rivals of 
France, a formidable enemy in the perſon of Heyder- 
Ally-Kaun. At the ſame time the Duke was em- 
ployed in ſtrengthening the union of the Family- 
Compact between Spain and the ſeveral branches of 
the Houſe of Bourbon. He conſoled his Catholic 
Majeſty with the hopes of a revenge, which would be 
the more certain, as it was more flow and better 
combined. Accordingly, he kept upon good terms 
with the Count of Aranda, that celebrated Preſident 
of the Council of Caſtille, the Choiſeul of Madrid; 
he urged him to enlighten his nation, to break the 


' yoke of ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm, to expel the Je- 


ſuits, to aboliſh the execrable tribunal of the Inqui- 
ſition, to reſtore the navy, to make commerce flou- 
riſh; by freeing it from it's ſhackles, and to ſoften 
and poliſh the manners of the NT by arts and 


li terature. 


He did not, at * 8 inde; loſe ncht of ano- 


1 alliance, more recent, but more difficult to pre- 
ſerve, that of the Houſe of Auſtria. His attach- 
ment to that auguſt Houſe, and the confidence they 
repoſed in him, removed many obſtacles which were 
continually riſing. The proſpect, though diſtant, 
of an Arch-Dutcheſs ſeated upon the throne of 


France, was the charm he employed to induce the 


Cabinet of Vienna to give a new turn to their poli- 
tics. With the e of this union, he con- 


fined 
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fined the activity of the King of Pruſſia, chat 1768. 

ally ſo uſeful to England, by his powerful diverſions, 
He did not flatter hirhſelf that he ſhould be able to 

diſſolve the friendſhip eſtabliſhed between the Courts 

of Londan and Peterſburg : but he endeavoured to 

make it uſeleſs, by employing the Empreſs in quiet- 

ing the kingdom of Poland, the troubles of which 

he ſecretly encouraged ; and keeping up her appre- 

henſions of a war with Turkey, which was alſo the 

reſult of the artful inſinuations he ordered to be 

ſuggeſted to the Divan, by the Ambaſſador of 

France. The Czarina was not the dupe of his in- 

trigues, nor even of a formal and gracious conceſ- 

ſion, which ſhe had much at heart, according to 

which, having made a declaration, in form of a re- 

verſal, that the Imperial title ſhould not make any 
_ alteration in the ceremonial uſed between the Courts 

of France and Ruſſia, the King granted publicly to 

that Princeſs the Imperial title, and acknowledged 

It in her as attached to her throne. She had a na- 

tural antipathy againſt this Miniſter, and deteſted & 

him ſtill more, fince ſhe had learnt, that he had 

cauſed one of his emiſſaries *®, with which he 

overran all foreign Courts, to draw up a circum- 

ſtantial account of the revolution which had placed 

her upon the Imperial throne—an account, the 

publication of which ſhe dreaded. As for the reſt, 

as it was impoſſible intirely to deſtroy a plot fo well 

formed, ſhe contented herſelf with caſting a ridicule 

upon the vaſt pretentions of this turbulent nego:- 

tiator, by calling him, 7 be W of auler, 
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While | he thus ſecured the tranqulllity of France 


abroad, by the troubles he excited in other king- 


doms, the Duke de Choiſeul was endeavouring to 
indemnify her for her loſſes, and to improve her 
acquiſitions, or to gain others; he alſo was engaged 
in putting the interior part of the kingdom in a 
ſtate to recommence the war with greater advan- 
tage, when circumſtances ſhould either require or 
admit of it. He diſplayed upon this point a ſpirit 
of ſyſtem little calculated to make his project ſuc-. 
ceed, but very uſeful in forming creatures to him- 
ſelf... After having executed, in this military de- 
partment, the firſt reformation which is indifpenſably 
neceſſary at peace—as much, not to alarm the neigh- 

bouring Powers, by armies more numerous than 
are required in times of tranquillity, as to fulfil the 
object of ceconomy in the expences, which it was 
impoſſible to ſupport upon the ſame footing—he 
gave out his grand ordonnance, which has been ſo 
much cenſured, and which was, as it were, the ſignal 
of all the confuſions ſince occaſioned among the 
troops. 

By this ordonnance, the King reduced his infantry 
to nineteen regiments of four battalions, twenty-two 
of two battalions, and ſix of one battalion. He or- 
dered that all the regiments in future ſhould bear 


the name. of ſome of the provinces, in order the bet- 


ter to preſerve the memory of their actions. He re- 


8 ſerved to himſelf, in future, the appoifitment of the 
| Lieutenant Colonels and Majors; created a military 


cheſt and a paymaſter to each regiment; fixed the 
engagement of the ſoldiers to eight years inſte: 

of ſix, and granted balf a year's pay and a ſuit of 
cloaths to thoſe who ſhould not retire till they had 


lid ſerved 
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ſerved the time of two engagements; and a while 
year's pay to thoſe who ſhould have ſerved three, 
with permiſſion to carry it away with them to their 
own homes, or to be admitted among the invalids, 
He increaſed the appointments of the officers, eſpe- 
cially in time of war; took upon himſelf the recruit- 
ing and the accoutrements, which the Captains were 
formerly obliged to furniſn; and, in a word, ordered 
that. all the regiments of French- infantry ſhould be 


eloathed in woes except at of the Lorraine 
guards. 


1568. 
— 


The ſpirit of chis ordonnance was, to have ole fol- 


diers and young officers. The former, as being more 
ſupple to diſcipline; the latter, as being more zealous 
to maintain it. But the inconvenience attending it 
was, on the one hand, to increaſe the deſertions, and 
to burthen the State with an expence which it could 
not ſupport; and on the other, to extinguiſn emula- 
tion, to diſcourage the old officers, and to open the 
door to favour, already of ſo great influence under 
the French Government. With reſpect to the re- 
cruits, the new mode prevented many abuſes and 
rogueries; it maintained the complete eſtabliſſiment, 
as much as was thought neceſſary, but it encouraged 
the negligence of the Captains, and nein enor- 
mous expences upon the King. 

This ordonnance was followed by 9 hs 
important of which were thoſe: that reduced the ca- 
valry to thirty regiments, excluſive of the Carabineers, 
the dragoons to eleven, and the light troops to four 
legions: namely, the Royal Legion, the Legions of 
Flanders, Hainault, and Conflans; beſides the regi- 
ments of volunteers of Clermont and Soubiſe. 'Fheſe 
two laſt corps were ſince erected into legions. 
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The corps of Grenadiers of France, compoſed of 


the companies of reformed grenadiers, far from ex- 


periencing any diminution, received additional luſtre, 
_ becauſe it was commanded by Count Stainville, bro- 
ther to the Miniſter. It was eſtabliſhed upon the 
footing of four brigades, each brigade confifting of 
twelve companies, each raiſed from rc to fifty- 

two men. 

As it was particularly againſt the Engliſh that 
France ſeemed to be obliged to prepare herſelf to 
fight in future, that is to ſay for wars beyond ſea, 
the Duke of Choiſeul had been ſenſible of the neceſ- 
ſity of accuſtoming the troops to theſe tranſinigra- 
tions. Accordingly, in ſuppreſſing the hundred free 
companies of marines, he had incorporated them 
with the regiments deſtined to ſerve equally upon 
land and in the colonies, and he ſince increaſed the 
number of them in the ſame view. His department 
of the navy was that which he chiefly attended to. 
To extinguiſh, if poſſible, the generation of officers 
of this corps, who had conducted themſelves fo ill in 
the laſt war, he had made a conſiderable reform 
among them, which was an unprecedented ſtep, and 
ſtruck them with terror. He kept the beſt. and 
youngeſt officers, or thoſe who gave the greateſt 
hopes, and promoted them. In order to deſtroy the 
mercantile ſpirit, which had ſo long been rooted 
among them, he increaſed their appointments, in 
hopes of enabling them to ſupport themſelves in a 
proper manner, without being diverted from the 
ſervice by views of intereſt; and although the civil 
department of the navy was the moſt neceſſary in 
time of peace, and eſpecially at this period, when 
the Council were endeavouring to give new vigour 


fa 
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to the labours of the ports, he publiſhed, a few days 
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after, a ſimilar reform in this department, in order to 
increaſe, from the produce of this ſaving, the 2 SES 


ments of the military branch. 


We have ſeen how the Duke de 8 by e - 


citing the zeal of different corporations, and even of 
rich individuals; had received ſubſcriprions, which, 
when turned to account, were to form a powerful 


navy. He had very recently obtained a million“ 


from the Clergy for the ſame purpoſe. The only 
buſineſs remaining was to ſupply the departments 
with materials proper for building the ſhips. There 
is a great quantity of wood of this kind in France, 
but which could not then be made. uſe of, becauſe 
there was no method contrived for removing it. 
Among this number were the foreſts of the valley of 
Gaſpe in Bearn; which abound in ſtately trees of the 
_ fineſt growth; the Miniſter cauſed them to be cut 


down, and made the river Gaſpe navigable through- 


out the courſe of four-and-twenty leagues, which was 


neceſſary for conveying them. The firſt convoy of 


maſts arrived at Bayonne upon this river, conducted 
by M. d'Eftigny, Intendant of the province, under 
whoſe direction, all the obſtacles that had hitherto 
been thought invincible, were ſurmounted. This 
convoy was received into the city with the firing of 
the guns, and the acclamations of the people: it was 
a real triumph for the Commiſſioner, who had been 
intruſted with this buſineſs, and who was one of the 
moſt able that has appeared under the reign of 
Lewis XV., truly a man of genius and vnderſtanding. 
By ſupplying the ports anew with ſhips, and by 


. * Between forty-one and forty-two thouſand pounds. 
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Alling the magazines with rigging, with every kind 


— of tackle, and with naval ſtores, the Duke de Choi- 


ſeul was very ſenſible that he ſhould work only for 
the benefit of the enemies of France, unleſs he new 
moulded the conſtitution of the navy; a conſtitution 
_ radically defective, the principle of all the repeated 


and continual defeats in this branch during the laſt 


war, and which had compelled us to ſue for peace, 
and to accept it upon the moſt humiliating terms. 
This object had employed the Duke's thoughts; he 

had reflected and conſulted upon it; and he had per- 


ceived that the only remedy was the total ſuppreſſion 
of the military branch of the navy, and it's re-eſtabliſh- 


ment upon a different footing. He was already at 
work upon this; he thought of opening the door to 
merit, and of compoſing this corps indiſcriminately 
from all the ſeamen who had acquired any repuration 
in the laſt war; which would have made it abound 
more with officers of the India Company, of priva- 
| teers, and even of merchantmen, than with officers 
| preſerved from the Royal navy. He did not think 
it neceſſary to make a ſecret of an operation ſo ad- 


vantageous to the State, and ſo glorious to the Mo- 
narch; but he was miſtaking ; he was foon attacked 


by all the higher Nobility, alarmed at the opprobrium 


which was going to be caſt upon them, by the degra- 
dation of ſo many individuals belonging to their bo- 
dy; whereas the point of honour, properly underſtood, 


_ ought to have induced them to ſolicit the diſmiſſion 


of officers unworthy of belonging to them. The 
whole Court was in agitation, and this Miniſter, who 


Was all powerful in doing miſchief, was not ſuffi- 


clently ſo to ſucceed in doing good, He grew angry, 
and abandoned a department 1 in which he had expe- 


rienced 
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to the Duke de Praſlin, and reſumed the manage 


ment of foreign affairs. 

The bad ſucceſs which had attended the deſigns of 
this Miniſter for the reinſtatement of the antient co- 
lonies, and the eſtabliſhment of new ones, did not a 
little contribute to make him take this teſolution. 


The land forces had been much diſpleaſed with their | 


_ continual tranſmigration into fatal climates, where 
they periſhed in numbers. The inhabitants deteſted 
the Governors that had been given to them, who, ac- 


cording to the new ſyſtem, being alſo taken from the 


land officers; underſtood nothing of the adminiſtra- 
tion they were intruſted with, and brought into it 
nothing more than a deſpotiſm, diſguſting every 
| where, but particularly in thoſe countries; ſtill re- 
| taining the ſame fondneſs for liberty which had diſtin- 
| guiſhed the firſt inhabitants, and not yet faſhioned to 
the ſlavery of the people of Europe. M. d Ennery, 
at Martinico, M. de Nolivos; at Guadaloupe, and 


Count d' Eſtaing, at St. Domingo, were ſo many petty 


tyrants; who made ſome regret the dominion of the 
Engliſh, the mildneſs of which they had experienced, 
and made others wiſh for it. The laſt of theſe offi- 
cers eſpecially, though poſſeſſed of great talents, by 
the ihjuſtice of his demands, the fingularity of his 
projects, and his ſeverity i in executing them, excited 
the greateſt ferment in the iſland, and was at the eve 
of producing a revolt “. 
The Duke de Choiſeul had not been more fortu- 
nate in creating the new ſettlements, with which he 
| pretended to replace thoſe that France had loſt, or 


Upon the occaſion of re-ftablithing the militia, which he had 
attempted, he had cauſed the code T biodat to be printed; a cus 
f rious piece of 1 compoſition, 
BY in Mp, © H 2 rather, 
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rather, he wanted the depthof underſtanding neceſſary 


—— for the execution of ſuch enterprizes. We cannot 


deny that he had talents, but they were not thoſe of 


a founder. His ardent and active genius was too 


contrary to the flow and deliberate combinations, 
and to the patience neceſſary for ſuch a character. 
Of a bold and enterprizing ſpirit to overcome obſta- 
cles, he was eaſily diſcouraged, if the reſiſtance was 


carried on too long. Thus it was, that, inſtead of 
ſuffering St. Lucia to people itſelf gradually by emi- 


grations from Martinico, which was. overrun with in- 
habitants, he wanted to eſtabliſh plantations there 
all at once: he ſent over at a great expence, and 
with more parade than was neceſſary, ſeven or eight 


hundred men, whoſe fatal deſtiny rather excited pity 


than ſurprize in the minds of ſkilful ſpeculators. 
Every thing ſoon periſhed in this uncultivated and 
unwholeſome ſpot, where no care had been taken to 
introduce the modern colony with proper precau- 
tions. The ſending of a Governor and an Intendant 
had not been omitted, the two moſt uſeleſs perſons, 
and oftentimes the two moſt fatal ſcourges of riſing 
colonies. After a ſhort experiment, no leſs coſtly in 
money than men, the project was obliged to be given 
up. The Chiefs were recalled when there was no 
longer any ſociety to govern, and the government, as 
well as the intendance of St. Lucia, was. reunited to 
that of Martinico. 

The foundation of Guiana, decorated with the ſu- 
perb name of Equinoctial France, which was under- 
taken at the fame time, was an enterprize ſtill more 
extravagant and diſaſtrous. The defign was, by en- 
gaging the nation to forget their calamities, to make 


them loſe ſight of the faults which had brought 


them on; and for this purpoſe they were plunged 
, into 
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into freſh misfortunes by other faults. The iſland of 1768. 
Cayenne, which had been inhabited for a century 


paſt, was conſtantly i in a ſtate of miſery and infancy, © 
from which it ought fingly to have been raiſed; when 
the Duke de Choiſeul, more intent upon the glory 
than the good of the kingdom, adopted, upon this 
occaſion, the plan of a ſet of ambitious men, who 
were miſled by their preſumption, and ſuffered him- 


ſelf to be ſeduced. by his magnificence. It was re- 


preſented to him, that by eſtabliſhing, in the vaſt: con- 
tinent of Guiana, a national and free population 
which would in future be capable itſelf of oppoſing 
foreign attacks, and of haſtening to the aſſiſtance of 
the ſugar-colonies, whenever circumſtances ſhould- 


require it—he would lay the foundations of popula- 
tion and vigour, calculated to repair the loſs of Ca- 
nada. It was therefore, if we may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, a chapel of eaſe he was contriving for the 
mother- country, a nurſery of men, and not a mine 
of wealth. The views were good, but the time, the 
circumſtances, and the Siem ill-choſen. The 
meaſures taken were ſtill more injudicious: a few fa- 
milies from Alſace were ſent for at a great expence, 
ſome of which were almoſt ſtarved in France before 
they embarked; a dreadful prognoſtic of the deſtiny 
which awaited them. Twelve hundred men, after a 
long voyage, were landed at once in a deſert country, 
which was impracticable in the rainy ſeaſon. The 
Government was to lodge and ſubſiſt them in the 
beginning. A miſerable ſhed was the only aſylum 
they were furniſhed with, and the proviſions ſpoiled 
by the heat, the damp, and the tranſportation, oc- 
caſioned an epidemic diſeaſe and mortality. The 
inundations completed the deſtruction of thoſe whom 
11 | — 
Mack had ſpared, 1 The 
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The Chevalier Turgot, author of the project, 
appointed Governor of Guiana, with a ſalary of one 
hundred thouſand livres“, which he had peace- 
ably enjoyed during eighteen months, was at length 
obliged to depart, to remedy. ſuch a number, of 
evils. Upon the general complaints which the 
coloniſts brought againſt M. de Chanvallon, the In- 
tendant, he thought himſelf obliged to ſecure his 
perſon ; he cauſed him to be arreſted, , and ſent 
him to France bound hand and foot, After this 
expedition, he returned to give an account of the 
colony; that is to ſay, to confirm what was already 
publicly reported, that there was no longer any 
colony exiſting. The reſult of this was a diſpute be- 
tween the two Chiefs, reciprocally accuſing each other, 
This was a third trial in Adminiſtration, the de- 
ciſion of which was expected with impatience. But 
the Government, to avoid it's being criticiſed, and 
obſerying, beſides the bad iſſue of the two: former 


trials, had taken the reſolution. to reſerve the cog- 


nizance of this to itſelf ; accordingly, the matter 
has been diſcuſſed in the cloſets of the Miniſters, 
and there never has been any deciſion, or at leaſt 
2 legal one. The Chevalier Turgot, and M. de 
Chanvallon, have been alternately diſgraced ; the 
latter was, howeyer, condemned to perpetual im- 
priſonment, but without any atonement for the 
blood ſpilt in theſe diſtant regions, which calls out 


in vain for revenge. 


The public cenſures, which it was meant to avoid, 
have not leſs taken place, and with greater acri- 
mony. T he Parliament has alſo taken a voy in 


uf Shah four thouſand pounds, | 


Ne 
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this cauſe, and given out a decree, in default of ap- 


pearance, againſt M. Chardon, Maſter of Requeſts, 
and Recorder of the trial to the Council. FA af- 


fair of importance reſulted from this with the 
Court, which, from the number of incidents, has 
been loſt among the reſt, and has been protracted, 
to the change in the Miniſtry. M. de Chanvallon 


has been ſince ſet at liberty, and found innocent, 


in as myſterious a manner as he had been tried, 


and with the ſingular prohibition of publiſhing his 


ſentence. M. de Chardon alone has remained at- 


tainted, and has laughed at it. This has not pre- 
vented him from being afterwards appointed In- 


tendant of Corey! and to different poſts' for which 


he v was adapted. 


One anecdote, too curious to wa nick; nd | 


which happened upon occaſion of the cataſtrophe 


"A 
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of Guiana, gives us a better ſketch of the Duke 


de Choiſeul, and of the nature of his project, than 
any thing we could ſay. The author of the Annie 
Littraire having inſerted in his production a letter, 
which had been addreſſed to him upon the ſubject 
of an act of benevolence exerciſed towards a whole 
6 family of foreigners, at the eve of periſhing upon the 
road, in going to embark at Rochefort for this de- 
voted country, the Miniſter hear'd the adventure 
ſpoken of at his table; upon this he exclaimed ; 

' that feoundrel Friron, does he attempt to ſpeak. of 
Guiana ? let me fee the number. The affecting ar- 
ticle was read to him, which, although it did not 
in the leaſt bear the marks of detraction, yet the 
Miniſter declared: He ſhall lie this night at Fort 
Evẽgue; ; which was accordingly executed. It is 
Fre, that the Miniſter was ſoon brought back to 
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1768. more generous ſentiments. The author of the j jour- 
nal wrote to him, complaining of the treatment 
be received, and was ſet at liberty. Thus it is that 

the Duke de Choiſeul, having a light underſtanding 

and a good heart, committed and repaired an in- 

1 5 with equal facility. _ ; | 

The meaſures taken for re-eſtabliſhing the com- 
merce of the India Company, ſeemed at firſt more 
ſatisfactory to the proprietors, and made them ex- 
pet for a few years a happy and brilliant deſtiny ; 

but this renewal had in itſelf. a radical fault, a 

principle of deſtruction, the effects of which would 

manifeſt themſelves ſooner or later. However this 
may be, the Company having ventured to declare 
to the Government, that it was to them their miſ- 
fortunes and errors were to be imputed - ſince they 
had only conducted their affairs, during the war, 
under the influence of Adminiſtration, or rather, to 
peak properly, ſince they had in reality taken, no 
concern in them—the Government, apparently'af- 
fected by their reproaches, authorized them to de- 
liberate upon their ſituation, and all of them agreed 
to ſubmit to the deciſions. of a merchant ; who, 
taking haſty ſtrides towards fortune, was devoured 
by a ſecret ambition, which was not then ſuſpected. 

He propoſed a plan, ſo clear, ſo prudent, and fo 

uſeful, that he reconciled all parties. M. Necker, 

for that was his name, was looked upon as the 

reſtorer of the Company. In the firſt definitiye 

94 Aſſembly, Port VOrient, the coaſts of Africa, with 
the iſlands of France and Bourbon, were ceded 

again to the King. His Majeſty, on his part, gave 

up the twelve thouſand ſhares and the loans which 

he was poſſeſſed of, and left to the voters the pri- 

| vilege 
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vilege of making their arrangements, and of adopt- 
ing, at pleaſure, the moſt proper meaſures for the 


re-eſtabliſhment of commerce, without the inter- 


ference of any royal Commiſſioners. Accordingly, 
in this firſt moment of liberty, Syndics and Di- 
rectors were appointed, who were only to be aſſiſt- 
ants and co-operators with the hero of the day, in 
the ſyſtem of adminiſtration which he had pro- 
poſed. He knew how enthuſiaſm was produced, 
and he had carried his boldneſs ſo far, as to fix the 
period in which the ſhares were to begin to receive 
Aa dividend. Every man already previouſly enjoyed in 
proſpect this epocha of proſperity; and thus the 
Company, ſcarce diſengaged from the ſhackles of 


Government, n er n to the diſcretion 


of an individual. 31 foi Woe 

This reſtoration, chough leu before the 
Duke de Choiſeul quitted the naval department, 
did not directly concern him, ſince the India Com- 


pany was in the department of the Comptroller Ge- 


neral: but as this officer was in ſome meaſure only 
his firſt Clerk, the reſtoration ought to be conſider- 
a ed as his work, more eſpecially as, ſince that time, 
by the ceſſions made again to the King, the autho- 
rity was mixt, and as the Duke, who was inclined 
to claim what did not belong to him, was much 
diſpoſed to take the whole merit of this buſineſs to 
Himſelf, if his influence could unt been! in the _ 
prevalent. | 
Other projects Rill PE the thoughts * the 
Miniſter; he wiſhed to immortalize his name by 
building a city. There was a heath belonging to 
'F rance, which overlooked the lake of Geneva. 
| This 
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This ſpot is called Verſoi, and it is only at a 
ſmall diſtance from the territory and the city which 
rules over the lake. This Republic, tormented with 
inteſtine commotions, had raiſed general diſſatisfac- 
tion. The Miniſter imagined, that the beſt me- 


thod of puniſhing this City, would be to, raiſe a 


rival to it, by conſtructing a port on this ſpot, 
which was to be turned into a city, and upon which 
flattery ſoon beſtowed the name of Choiſeul la ville: 

his deſign was to make this port free, as well as 
the city, and to admit and to receive into it, as 
citizens, all foreigners of whatever religion, with 


the privilege of exerciſing it there unmoleſted. This 


was the method of ſupplying it ſoon with inha- 
bitants, and of rendering, it flouriſhing, conſidering 
it's poſition, which enabled it to carry on the great- 


eſt trade, to partake, and perhaps to ſecure to it- 
ſelf, that of it's neighbours. The works were be- 


gun and carried on with vigour : and M. de Vol- 
taire had already celebrated them, when the diſ- 
grace of the Miniſter interrupted this plan, and 


threw it into oblivion. 


Shall we reckon among the acquiſitions gained 


to France by the Duke de Choiſeul, the city of 


Avignon, and the county of Venaiſſin, which were 
ſeized without any act of hoſtility ? If the matter 
had indeed depended upan the Miniſter alone, it is 
probable, that this beautiful country would never 
have returned under the dominion of the Sovereign 


Pontiff; but he was too well acquainted with the 
puſillanimity of his maſter, to flatter himſelf that 
he ſhould determine him irrevocably to maintain 


TE act of vigour he had been induced to exert. - 
Lewis 5 
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Lewis XIV. more abſolute than his great grandſon, 
had executed this manceuvre. three times, and as 
often reſtored the ſame States. Philoſophy, indeed, 
had not then enlightened the minds of Princes ſo 
much as it has done ſince. But Lewis XV. was, 
however, nothing of a philoſopher. He had en- 
gaged in this aggreſſion againſt the Pope, for the 
honour of the Houſe of Bourbon, inſulted, in the 
perſon of the Duke of Parma, by the anathemas of 
his Holineſs, It was therefore rather a ſimple 
chaſtiſement he meant to employ, than to make an 
diſpolition. We may judge of this Gy the reſpect- 
ful manner in which the invaſion was executed by 
the ambiguity even of the letters patent, in which 
it was not ventured to hint at the real complaint 
againſt the Sovereign Pontiff, and Rl which men- 
tion was only made of a reunion effected by virtue 
of the unalienability of the domains of the Crown, 
—in a word, by the record entered in the Parlia- 
ment of Provence, which, according to the ſuggef- 
tions of the Court, ordered only, "that the arms of 
our Holy Father the Pope ſhould be. taken down, 
with reſpe# and decency, from the places where they 
were fixed up, and thoſe of the King put in their 
Place. Accordingly, we preſented ourſelves before 
Avignon, with two battalions of infantry, two ſqua- 
drons of dragoons, ſome canon and mortars. 

The Vice- Legat appeared greater than the French 
"General upon this occaſion, He told M. de Roche- 
chouart, who ſignified the intentions of his Majeſty 
to him, that he had orders from his Holineſs not to 
make the leaſt reſiſtance, but at the ſame time to 
declare to him, that ſuch a conduf# placed thoſe who 
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1768. purſued it in the caſe of the eccleſraſtical puniſhments 
ſtated by the Bull in Cæna Domini. The Duke de 


Choiſeul's intention who had the total extirpation 
of the Jeſuits from Chriſtendom at heart, and who 
imagined that he ſaw the interference of that ſect 
in this quarrel *—was at leaſt determined, not to 
return to Rezzonico this portion of his dominions, 
not only *till after he had given ſatisfaction to the 
Infant of Parma, but alſo, till he had annihilated 
that Order, which he purſued with ſuch implacable 
vengeance. The Pope had the courage to refuſe 
his compliance, and died without having fulfilled 
either of theſe points; which were obtained only un- 
der his ſucceſſor Ganganelli. 

The firſt reports ſpread of the intended invaſion 
of Avignon, brought to the knowledge of the pub- 
lic a wager of a ſingular kind. The Marquis de 
Poyinke,* at the time of the treaty of peace in 
1763, had given to M. de Brancas the ſum of 
18,000 livres t, of which the latter was to return 
12 livres 4 per day, till the firſt act of hoſtility be- 
tween France and any other Power, in which caſe 
M. de Brancas was to keep the reſt of the wager, 
with a proviſo, nevertheleſs, that he ſhould con- 
tinue the payment upon the ſame footing as long as 
the peace. laſted, The queſtion, was, whether this 
invaſion was an act of hoſtility, as there Was neither 


We refer to bY: Appentite for a manuſcript letter from Rome, 
which was circulated at the time, and ſeems to treat the 
matter thoroughly, though the author has been found miſtaking 
in his politics. 

+ Seven hundred and fifty pounds. 1 
t Ten ſhillings, 
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reiſtance nor defence that not a ſingle gun was 1768. 
fired and that the Miniſters reſpectively Mn 
in the Courts where they reſided. It is not known | 
how the queſtion was. determined, which ONE 
was ſoon ſettled by the Corſican war. 
The iſland of Corſica had been forty years in inſur⸗ 
1 againſt the Republic of Genoa: which perſiſted 
in aſſuming the title of Lord Paramount over it ; and 
after having incurred enormous expences, and ex- 
hauſted it's ſtrength to no purpoſe, had been obliged 
to have recourſe to France; which, inſtead of ſend- 
ing ſubſidies, had taken upon herſelf to defray the 
expences of the Sovereignty, and to contain with 
her troops the pretended rebels of this kingdom. 
But theſe aſſiſtances failing at the time of the 
peace, and the Genoeſe being ſtill unable to ſubdue 
by their arms, or to bring back by gentle means, a 
people whom their cruelties had alienated from them, 
the Corſicans, as ſoon as the French ſhould have re- 
tired, were upon the eve of enjoying that liberty 
which they claimed as their original right; and 
which, even under the Romans, thoſe conquerors of 
the earth, they had never been deprived of, except 
by force and for a time. Unfortunately for them, 
there was a Choiſeul in the Miniftry of Verſailles. 
He gave the Council to underſtand, that it would 
be an eaſy matter to obtain from the Republic of 
Genoa the ceſſion of this iſland, which was only a 
burthen to it, and which, in fact, it was obliged to 
abandon : he repreſented it as one of the beſt acquiſi- 
tions that could be obtained, as a fertile and ex- 
cellent colony, very well calculated to afford us a 
partial indemnity for others, and eſpecially for Ca- 
nada, fince, excluſive of the furs, we might find 
there 
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| 
| | 1768. there every thing we uſed to bring from that 
| —— country, eſpecially wood for ſhip-building, and na- 
| | val . ſtores of different kinds“; that it would not 
| be difficult- to preſerve it, on account of it's proxj- 
mity ; that, in a word, this project would be at- 
| tended with the double advantage of ſecuring to 
| - ourſelves a port for the protection of our trade in 
| the Mediterranean, and of taking it from Great 
4 Britain, which, as he pretended, had the matter in 
= , contemplation. The political views of the Miniſter 
AM did not fail of applauſe: the King alone was alarm- 
ed at them, from the apprehenſion that they might 
Excite the jealouſy of the Engliſh. M. de Choiſeul 
was too good a Courtier not to remove the King's 
fears upon this account, and to promiſe his Ma- 
jeſty, that the purchaſe and conqueſt of the iſland 
would be completed, without their ſhewing marks 
of diſſatisfaction by any rupture. Undoubtedly, 
there were ſome members prudent enough to take 
alſo into conſideration the expences which this ex- 
pedition muſt neceſſarily occaſion; but either no 
great attention was paid to them, or they deceived 
themſelves with reſpect to the ſum they might 
amount to; and it was reſolved to complete the 
acquiſition. One circumſtance was not examined 
into, which, however, it would have been very pro- 
per to do; this was, whether the rights of the 
Republic of Genoa over Corſica were really well 
founded; whether the uninterrupted claims of a 
whole people, who, for half a century paſt, had 
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All theſe advantages are diſcuſſed in a letter from 4 PBils- 
ſopber travelling in Corfica, a manuſcript which our readers will 
ſee with pleaſure, Appendix, N* II. 
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ſhaken off it's! tyrannic yoke, were not infinitely 1 
more legitimate; in a word, whether, admitting the 
juſtice of theſe pretended rights, it were allowable 
for that State to transfer it's ſovereignty to France, 
without the expreſs, or at leaſt the tacit conſent of 
the nation. 

Without arguing theſe great Aiploniitle queſ- 
tions, reſerved for the diſcuſſion of idle ſpeculators, 
and which are at moſt only fit for vain treatiſes 
upon the rights of nature and nations, the Mi- 


niſtry of Verſailles exerciſed the only law of Sove- 


reigns, the law of the ſtrongeſt. The Marquis 
de Chauvelin, appointed General of the King's 


forces, at his arrival, without any previous cere- 


mony, produced an edict from his maſter, in which 
his Majeſty announced himſelf as King of Corſica, 
and by a particular ordonnance declared every 
one a rebel who ſhould not ſubmit, and ſhould at- 
tempt, according to the principle of natural right, 
to repel force by force, In a word, it was enjoined, 
that the Corſican ſhips ſhould hoiſt the French 
flag, otherwiſe they were to be declared pirates, 


and all other Powers were invited to fall upon 


them. Some of the firſt acts of hoſtility being at- 
tended with ſucceſs, puffed up the vanity of the 
Duke de Choiſeul, who cauſed them to be pub- 
liſhed in the Gazette of France, with childiſh pa- 
rade and indecent expreſſions, He had occaſion 
to repent of this; and the account of the diſgraces 
which the French troops ſoon experienced, was 
quickly returned by the foreign Gazettes, with marks 
of ſatisfaction, which convinced him with how 
much indignation. all Europe beheld this invaſion, 

A moderate, 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE 
A moderate, but firm manifeſto, publiſhed in the 


name of the General and of the Supreme Council of 
State of the kingdom of Corſica, contributed not a 


little to increaſe it. This proud people complained 
in it, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, after having 
expreſsly declared them to be free and independent, 


and after having treated, upon this footing, of an 
accommodation between their nation and the Re- 


public of Genoa, during four years conſecutively, 


ſpoke of ſubſtituting himſelf to pretended rights, 
the inſufficiency of which he had acknowledged. 
The manifeſto further ſet forth, that even admit- 
ting the ſovereignty of Genoa, it could not have 
been eſtabliſhed but by a proper contract between 


the two parties; which was neceſſarily diſſolved 
when infringed by one of the parties, by a ceſ- 
ſion made, not only without the conſent of the other, 
but to which it had not even been” called upon to 
accede; for it was previouſly neceſſary to inquire, 
whether the motives which might have influenced 
the voluntary reſolutions of Corſica to enter into 
a contract with Genoa, were the ſame with reſpect 
to France. The conſideration which the nation 
had always had for the French troops, was likewiſe 
urged, as being far from furniſhing them with 
a pretence for treating the Corſicans as ene- 
mies; the perfidy of the Duke de Choiſeul was 
complained of, who, after having written to aſſure 
them that. their ſituation was not changed, and that 
the negotiations relative to a pacification with the 
Republic of Genoa might be renewed, ſuffered that 
the troops .introduced under this pretence ſhould- 


exerciſe real acts of hoſtiliry, ſhould endeavour to 
. f 2 invade 
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m— the kingdom, and to treat the Corſicans as 

a_ conquered nation, as 4 e of 3 ſeld at the 
market. 

This manifeſto was ſupported vy fo vigorous a 
defence, that the end of the campaign turned in- 
tirely to the honour of the Corſieans. They had 
Paoli at their head, at once a Man of Letters, a 
Legiſlator, a Politician, and a General; at leaſt, ſuch 
was the character he bore at that time. He was 
perfectly ſenſible, that he was not in a condition to 
oppoſe fingly the efforts of France; but his object 
was to gain time, by carrying on a war of chicanery, 
to undermine the enemy's army by the intemperance 
of the climate, by the unwholeſomeneſs of the ſpot, 
and by diſeaſes : he flattered himſelf that he ſhould 
have ſome ſupport from England, and did, in fact, 


receive ſuccours from thence, through the means of 


ſome individuals going to Corſica, and he expected 
more effectual exertions. 


In the mean while, the murmurs were very con- 


ſiderable in France: an infinite number of men had 
been loſt; the expences amounted already to the 
thirtieth million, and all the letters received from 
the ſpot, far from bringing any comfort, contained 
nothing but lamentations. So dreadful a deſcrip- 
tion was even given of it, that, ſuppoſing the com- 
plete ſurrender of the iſland, it was expected to find 
it deſerted and uncultivated ; and that it would be 
neceſſary to create every thing anew, and to ſacri- 
fice two hundred millions“, before any advantage 
could be reaped from it. The Duke de Choiſeul, 
who was eaſily dazzled with the firſt brilliant ſpecu- 
lations that preſented themſelves to his imagi- 


* Upwards of eight millions ſterling. 
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nation, had not the obſtinacy of a man of con- 


W talents, and was as eaſily brought. back to 


more prudent conſiderations, diſcovered the folly of 
his project. He would, perhaps, have given it 
up, if the fayour he enjoyed, and eſpecially his ho- 
nour, had not depended upon the ſucceſs of it. 
The King grew out of temper ; the Marquis de 
Chauvelin, his favourite, exaſperated at being ob- 
liged to fly from a handful of mountaineers, was 

inceſſantly complaining, that he had been ſent with 
too few troops; he earneſtly aſked for more, and, in 
order that his conduct might leſs be called in queſtion, 
he exaggerated the difficulties, expences, and little 
advantage to be gained from this conqueſt ; he was 
particularly in extreme apprehenſions leſt the Engliſh 
ſhould fall upon him, and then all would have been 
loſt, The Duke de Choiſeul ſaw that there was no 
poſſibility of retracting; he intimidated, ſeduced, 
or lulled the Court of London, in ſuch a manner that 
it did not interfere; he reſolved to fill Corſica with 


troops, and ſent to the number of forty-eight bat- 


talions there; he cauſed to be ſubſtituted to the 
Marquis de Chauvelin, Count Vaux, a rigid and 
even a hard General, who ſpoke of nothing but 
gallows and executioners, and flattered him with 
the biton of Marſhal of France, if he fcoured Cor- 
fica with diſpatch. This General fulfilled his com- 
miſſion too ably, without doubt ; for, having nothing 
to do but to preſent, himſelf every where, in leſs 
than two months time he became maſter of the 
whole iſland ; and this rapidity of conqueſts, by 
which he flattered himſelf to arrive at the promiſed 
dignity, ſerved as a pretence not to promote him 
to it : he had done nothing of ſo great difficulty 
as to merit ſuch a reward, by putting him over 
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the head of ſo many old officers not leſs deſerv- 


ing. 


In fact, it was diſcouragement alone chat had done 


all the buſineſs. The principal Chiefs, not finding 
in England the reſources they expected, and the proſ- 
pect of which had aſſiſted them in keeping up the 
hope and courage of their countrymen, conſidered the 


reſiſtance as unavailing as it was perilous. They 


took refuge in the neighbouring States, and Paoli, 
who went to London, loſt there his vain titles—his 
glory, equally frivolous—and his talents, which be- 
came doubtful. _ 

The ſucceſs of the invaſion of Corſica retarded 
for eighteen months the fall of the Duke de Choi- 
ſeul. It was become inevitable, by a change produced 
in the interior of the Court; a change which the 
Miniſter might have prevented, and the fatal con- 
ſequences of which he had neither feared nor ſuffi- 
ciently foreſeen. Before we enter into a detail of 
this ſingular anecdote, by reſuming the private life 
of the Monarch, let us continue the deſcription of 
the ſtate of the Finances, of Juſtice, and of Religion, 
the only branches of adminiſtration we have to go 
through. 

We have ſeen in hi manner M. de Laverdy 
was become Comptroller General. This choice, 
made from the claſs of the Magiſtracy, and from 
among the members of the Parliament that were 
the moſt auſtere, produced a moment of enthuſiaſm. 
People flattered themſelves, that it was ſeriouſly 
thought of to re-eſtabliſh order in the finances : 
nothing but retrenchments and ceconomy were 
| ſpoken of. The Marchioneſs of Pompadour, con- 
tributing herſelf to maintain the high opinion of 


this ſage at Court, affected to ſend him a paper 
I a box, 
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box; in which was the picture of Sully. In a note 


written by herſelf ſhe gallantly told him, that, 
thinking he had too much modeſty to get his own 
picture draw; ſhe ſent him his true hkenefs ; and at 
the bottom of the box were the following four lines : 


De Yhabile et ſage Sully 

Il ne nous reſte que l'image: 
Aujourd'hui ce grand perſonnage 
Va revivre dans Laverdy *© 


The firſt operations of the Miniſter were truly 
patriotic. A few days after his promotion, the 


Parliament regiſtered a declaration, permitting to 


carry on the wie and tranſportation of corn of every 


kind, from one province to another, without paying 
.any duties; and, a few months after, they publiſhed 


an edict upon the ſame matter, by Whieh the corn 
trade was declared entirely free, without the neceſ- 
fity of a permit to introduce the corn into the king- 
dom, or to ſend it out, at the charge only of a 


trifling duty for the importation ; and forbidding the 
exportation from the ports and places ſituated on 


the frontier, only when the value of the corn ſhould 


have riſen in three conſecutive markets to a certain 


fixed and alarming price. But it was ſtill to the 
Duke de Choiſeul that theſe happy innovations in 


the internal adminiſtration of the kingdom were 
owen ; or rather, to à new ſect of Philoſophers, who 


began to acquire reputation, and the chief perſon 


Of Sully, once fo wiſe and great, 
The image only we retain; _ 
But now, that Miniſter of State 
In Laverdy ſhall live again, 
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of whom being about the Marchioneſs, had acquir- 


ed a great ſhare of weight and influence. It is 


proper to introduce theſe Fhiloſophers to our readers, 


on account of the important light they appeared in 


at that time. Theſe alterations, then, ſprang from the 


authors of the Encyclopædia; a word, which, accor- 


ding to it's definition, embraces the whole circle of 


human ſcience; and is a ſyſtem of univerſal know- 
ledge. But, as one man cannot be equal to ſuch a 


variety of objects, this ſet of Philoſophers attached 
themſelves chiefly to metaphyſics and 'morality. 
One claſs among them; allured by a particular pro- 
penſity, turned their ſpeculations towards agrarian- 
matters, and the part of Adminiftration relative to 


them; in a word, to the internal ceconomy of the 
kingdom: from whence they obtained the title of 
CEconomiſts. "The perſon who was moſt verſed in 
this ſcience, was M. Queſnay, phyſician to Madame 
de Pompadour. Lewis XV. who was not a ſuffi- 


cient enthuſiaſt to go in ſearch of merit, had too 


much ſenſe not to be attached to it, when it came 
immediately in his way. He was pleaſed with M. 
Queſnay ; converſed freely with him; uſed te call 
him his thinker; and gave him for arms three flowers 
of Penſce n. This phyſician initiated his Majeſty in 
the myſteries of œconomic principles, or rather 
taught him the elements of them, which are very 
ſimple; for this ſcience is only become complicated 
and abſtruſe from the. pedantry of it's profeſſors. 
The Marquis de Mirabeau, author of the book, 


2 Penſie ſignifies thought, from whence our name of Panſy 
co this flower, which 1 1s vulgarly called heart's 5-caſe., 
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intitled, L'ami des Hommes F, had not a little contri- 
buted to this, in publiſhing this work, which, 
though full of excellent views, is rendered obſcure 
by the confuſion of ideas, the barbarous affectation 
of coining new words, the ſingular turns, and eſpe- 
cially by it's emphatic pedantry, which is particu- 
larly calculated to create diſguſt, His book, how- 
ever, produced a quite contrary effect; it excited 
attention upon matters ſo important as agriculture 
and population; the thoughts of every one were 
turned to theſe branches of Adminiſtration, which, 
being well diſcuſſed by clearer writers, a happy re- 
volution was effected in theſe particulars, that 
would have rendered France much more flouriſhing, 


if there had not been Miniſters at the head of the 
kingdom, who were more attentive to turn this 
improvement to the benefit of the public trea- 


ſure, than to the advantage and happineſs of the 
ſubjects. The clearing of lands, the labours of the 
field, and rural ceconomy, were now the only topics 
of converſation, All the ſciences of ſpeculation and 
of utility reſulting from them, had their academies in 
France; they were ſtudied there with care and at- 
tention; the branches of agriculture and com- 


merce alone, which are of primary neceſſity and uſe, 
which are the moſt intereſting of all to the ſup- 


port and the power of a great empire, were neglect- 
ed. This neglect made us aſhamed; and compa- 
nies were former, in the ſeveral provinces of the 
State, who were employed in carrying theſe ſciences 
to the degree of perfection they are capable of, and 


| F The friend of Mankind, | 
K 
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in procuring to the kingdom thoſe reſources, which 
it can improve, on the one hand, by the fertility of 
it's foil ; and, on the other, by it's fortunate poſi- 
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tion upon the Ocean and the Mediterranean. Britany , | 
firſt ſet the example: a ſociety of agriculture, com- 20 March, 


merce, and the arts, was formed there, with the 


approbation of the King. This example w was ſoon | 


followed at Paris, and in other places. 
The labours of the field began to be holden in 


ſome eſtimation ; experiments were made; and great 


Noblemen did not think it unworthy of them to at- 
tend to theſe objects. The claſs of Peaſants, hi- 
therto ſo much defpiſed, and ſo much oppreſſed, 
acquired a fort of conſiſtency, and a greater ſhare 


of conſideration. They were encouraged ; and we 


became ſenſible of the abſurdity of ſufferin& one 
province to be famiſhed, while a neighbouring 


one was replete with corn; and of preventing cul- 


tivators from reaping the benefit of their plentiful 
harveſt, by procuring to ſtrangers a ſubſiſtence they 
might be in want of ; and accordingly the wiſe 
laws we have been mentioning were ena ed. 

A declaration of the King, norifying an exemption 
from taxes and other impoſts, for marſhy lands that 
were dried up ; and another, notifying a ſuſpenſion, 
during three years, of the privileges of the officers 
of the King's houſehold, as alfo, that the officers 


of the Courts of Juſtice ſhould not enjoy any ex- 


emption from taxes, unleſs they reſided upon the 
ſpot where their offices were eſtabliſhed, continued 
to do henour to M. de Laverdy, becauſe it was 
imagined rhey proceeded from him, and that he was 
employed in alleviating the lot of the country 
people, The miſtake did not laſt long; it was 
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ſoon diſcovered, that this Comptroller General was 
neither attached to Philoſophers nor their ſcience; 
and that thinking he was in poſſeſſion of every kind 
of knowledge, he rejected every foreign informa- 
tion: he iſſued a declaration, forbidding to write, 
print, or publiſh any thing upon the reform or 


adminiſtration of the finances; it bears the marks 


of. a low- minded, narrow, and trifling caſt of cha- 
racter, and tending to deſpotiſm, In a word, his 


edict for paying off the debts of the State betrayed 


his folly. + This edict, an eternal monument of 


ſhame for the Miniſter who conceived it, and the 


Parliament which regiſtered it, not only brought 
no relief to the State, but even oppreſſed. it with 
freſh impoſts, and gave a greater extenſion to the old 
ones.“ The pretence was, the eſtabliſhment of two 
treaſuries, one for the payment of the annuities and 
bills, due by the King, the other for the reimburſ- 
ing and extinction of. the capitals. To do this the 
more elfectually, and to take in the whole of the 
debts at one view, all the bearers of contracts were 
obliged to have them renewed and examined; and 
the bearers of bills were to have them liquidated 
and turned into contracts; which were formalities 
as tedious and troubleſome, as they were expenſive, 
both to individuals and to the King. But as ſoon as 


this change was made, nothing more was to be re- 
quired. . His Majeſty was much pleaſed with this 


arrangement, which put him at his eaſe. Having 
met the Duke de Bouillon, who was loaded with 


debt, the King aſked him how his affairs went on ? 
te, Very badly, Sire,“ anſwered the Duke; imagin- 
ing, perhaps, that he ſhould awaken the Monarch's 
. beneyolence ; very badly; my creditors ſtill tor- 
Aol f 7 © ment 
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© ment me exceedingly ;” but the only conſolation 


he received from the King was, //hy don't you do as 


T do? Laverdy has Juſt cleared me. | 
This clearing was, in fact, an additional load; for, 
in order to aſſume a ſtricter air of ſeverity, the 


Comptroller General — very different from thoſe 


who take no account of the injuſtices of their pre- 
deceſſors, and do not think themſelves obliged to 
repair them reſtored the reduced annuities upon the 
footing of the old capitals, but only for the reim- 
burſement. This was a bait thrown out to his bre- 
thren of the Parliament, who had many of theſe an- 
nuities, and flattered themſelves they ſhould be reim- 
burſed the firſt, though, according to the edict, this 
was only to be done by caſting lots. It was even 
ſaid, that the great bench was paid off immediately; 
which conſiderably facilitated the regiſtering. 

The Council was pleaſed with M. de Laverdy 
for this contrivance, which thus made the levying of 
the two Vingtiemes, and other impoſts, legally valid, 


whereas otherwiſe this was only done by a regiſtry 0 


entered at a Bed of Juſtice, a method always odious. 
The Parliament annihilated by this all their own re- 


monſtrances, and thoſe: of the other Parliaments; 


they ſeemed to come to an avowal of their fault, to 


cov themſelves guilty of an unreaſonable reſiſtance, _ 


and to acknowledge the juſtice of the ſtrokes of au- 
thority exerted with ſo much rigour againſt the pro- 
vinces. Accordingly, the Court of Aids, more at- 
tentive to avoid this inconſiſtency, and to preſerve 


the honour of the Magiſtracy, after various modifi- 


_ cations, added theſe remarkable words: 
« ur faid Lord the King ſhall allo C implored 
te to > Fes to the whole body of the Magiſtracy 
te the 
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ce the juſtice due to them for the unheard-of violences 
<« exerciſed againſt the ſeveral Courts of his king- 
cc dom, and to remove the apprehenſions of his peo- 
ce ple, who, witneſſes of the exceſſes which have been 
© committed againſt the Magiſtrates, have learnt 
ce but too well what they had to fear, if ſuch abuſes 
< of the military authority were not ſuppreſſed by 
cc the ſevereſt puniſhments. Ordered, that collated 
te copies of the preſent declaration, and alſo of the 
c preſent decree, be ſent to the provinces, under the 
&« juriſdiction of a Court of Subſidies, &c.” "= 
Another part of this edit, which had been ſingu- 
larly flattering to the Parliament, and, perhaps, had 
impoſed in a certain degree upon -the nation, was 
the eſtabliſhment of a Chamber compoſed of the 
Members of that Company, to attend to the obſer- 
vance of the edict, to conduct all the operations of 
it, and to decide all the queſtions and diſputes that 


might ariſe on account of them. But this Chamber 


proved only an additional burthen to the kingdom, 
from the ſalaries given to it's members. Moreover, 
it did not put a ſtop to the embezzlement of the fi- 
nances; it did not procure any exactneſs in the pay- 
ments; the reimburſement of the capitals only took 
place once or twice, as much as was neceſſary to 
ſatisfy the engagements taken with the moſt diſtin- 
guiſned members of this Company; and the diſorder 
of the finances, inſtead of diminiſhing, only in- 
creaſed. On the one hand, it was neceſſary to ſup- 
ply the: King's expences, who, having no acknow- 
ledged miſtreſs, had many caprices, and was ſur- 
rounded by greedy courtiers and favourites, who 
availed themſelves of his eaſy diſpoſition. On the 
other hand, the Duke de Cholſeul's. prodigalities, 


10 i who, 
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who, not being more economical of the wealth of 


the State than of his own, acted the part of the petty: 


ſovereign in his way, and had ſtill more creatures to 
gratify than his maſter. 


M. de Laverdy, who, under an W air W 


modeſty, entertained. an unbounded ambition, not 
being able to remain in office, without ſupplying the 
continual demands of Lewis XV. and of his Miniſter, 
was inceſſantly employed in ſeeleing out new reſources; 
and as he had none in the branch of finances,. which 
he did not in the leaſt underſtand, he was obliged 
to receive all the ideas ſuggeſted to him by greedy 


ſubalterns. Every time there was a want of money, 
recourſe was had to ſome new fiſcal invention, which 
occaſioned remonſtrances from the Courts, for he 


could not always bribe; and ſometimes patriotiſm 
or ill- humour prevailed. Nothing was more diſ- 


guiting than the anſwers he ſuggeſted to the King, 


in which, joining the meanneſs of, falſity to a ridicu- 
lous compaſſion, he inceſſantly aſſured, in his name, 
that his Majeſty bore his ſubjects in his heart ;— 


that it was againft his will he increaſed the burthen 


of their impoſts ;—that he hoped ſoon to be in a 
condition to relieve them, by reforms ; by œconomy, 
by a good adminiſtration, and by the improvement 
of the finances; while every thing which paſſed un- 


der the eyes of the nation, was a manifeſt contradice 
tion to theſe declarations. 


It was this Miniſter who cone greatly to 


increaſe the troubles of Britany, by incroaching upon 
the rights of the States, by writing inſolent letters to 
them, by-afterwards aſſuming the character of author 
and hiſtorian, and by diſperſing pamphlets, in which 
he cavilled with their writers, to deſtroy their privi- 


leges, | 
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leges, and eſtabliſh the deſpotiſm of the King upon 


the ruins of their public right. One may ſtill recollect 


with what contempt he was treated, in ſongs made 
upon him in this province. Ridicule was the only 
weapon turned againſt him, and with effect. The 
ſame was ſoon done at Paris; and, what moſtly ex- 
aſperated him, was a caricature, in which he was re- 
preſented under the perſon of a man carrying a baſ- 
ket upon his ſhoulders, with a cane in his hand in 
form of a battle-ax (rhe diſtinction of the Comp- 
troller General) ſearching in all the croſſings, and in 
every heap of dirt. From the end of his cane ſome 
rolls of paper were coming out, intitled, Decrees of 
Council. He had ſpectacles upon his noſe, and 
ſeemed very ſhort-ſighted : a natural as well as mo- 
ral defect which he had. At the bottom of the 
print was written, Au grand Chiffomer de France“. 
In parody of Veſpaſian, who had laid a tax upon 
urine, the deriſion of him was carried ſo far, as to 
addreſs an anonymous project to him, for eftabliſh- 
ing public privies in barrows at the corner of the 
ſtreets, into which one could not enter without pay- 
ing a tax; a project of little expence, and which 
was to bring in a great deal to the Government. It 
became nereflary to diſmiſs a Miniſter, who, being 
the ridicule of the Court, and of the city, began to 
excite murmurs and inſurrections. The freedom 
granted to the corn trade, both within and without the 
kingdom, far from producing thoſe ſalutary effects 
that were expected, formed a diſtreſſing period, from 
the enormous dearneſs of this commodity ; a dear- 
neſs which was kept up, and which, except ſome 


5 To the great ragman of France. 8 ; 
| flight 
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Night diminutions at intervals, laſted till the death 1768. 
of the King. Perſons who adhered to old cuſtoms, © 
and to prejudices, as well as thoſe who profited by „ 
obſtacles and conſtraints, attributed this calamity to 
the ſyſtem of the innovators. The œconomiſts, on 
the contrary, threw the blame of it upon bad har- 
veſts, but ſtill more upon the manner in which their 
plan had been modified. They pretended, that a half 
liberty was more pernicious than a total conſtrainr. .. 
They defended themſelves in this manner, not dar- 
ing to reveal the true cauſe, which proceeded from 
powerful and ſecret manceuvres, that might have 
been traced even to the Throne, and the Miniſters of 
which, being the intermediate agents, ſet ſeveral ſub- 
alterns in motion, who, dreading neither infamy nor 
the public hatred, enriched themſelves with the 
ſpoils of the people. The Government were happy 7 
to put a ſtop to inquiries, by fixing the attention of | 
the public upon a diſgraced Miniſter, who, being 
particularly intruſted with the adminiſtration of the | 
corn, ſeemed reſponſible for all the evils' of dearth. | 
Such were the politics of the end of the reign of 
Lewis XV. When the meaſure of iniquity was full, 
the author was diſmiſſed, but his work remained. 
M. de Laverdy—who, upon his entering into the 
office of Comptroller General, had wiſhed to keep 
his own houſe, in order to retire to it when he 
ſhould return to a private life ;—who had given in a 
ſtate of his moderate fortune, from a deſire that it 
ſhould not be increaſed during his management of 
the finances ;—who, being a ſon-in-law of a woollen-. 
draper, ſon of a lawyer, and himſelf of the com- 
monalty, wiſhed never to quit this claſs of men, and 
had ſuffered himſelf to be intreated three times 

before 
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before he entered into the Miniſtry—went out of it 
a very different man. A genealogy was made our 
for him, in which he claimed a long poſſeſſion of 

nobility of a very ancient race, and became capable 
of aſpiring to the higheſt honours. He wanted to 


be honorary Counſellor of the Parliament, honorary 
Member of the Academy of Belles Lettres, and his 
vanity was hurt at not having remained long enough 


in office to be decorated with the Blue Riband. 


Some perſon, in order to pay his court to him, hav- 


ing offered him an exorbitant price for his little 
houſe in the ſtreet des Blancs-manteaux, he ſold it, 
and the King gave him, and rebuilt for him, the 
{mall hotel of Conti, to embelliſh which, even the 
hotel of the Mint was blocked up, in the part that 
was contiguous to it. He cauſed his father-in-law, 
who was very rich, and retired from trade, to make 
a ſecond fortune, more conſiderable than the former. 
He procured alſo a great fortune to his brothers- 


in-law, and to all his family, and himſelf, poſſeſſing a 


revenue of two hundred thouſand livres“, had reaſon 
to write to his daughters, in announcing to them 
his retirement, that he was no longer in the finances. 


This was the expreſſion he made uſe of, and which 


characterized exactly the manner in which he had 
managed his office to his own emolument. 
The Duke de Choiſeul appointed M. Moree 
d'Invau his ſucceſſor. His gratitude towards this 
Counſellor of State, the ſagacity he thought he 
had obſerved in his reports to the Council, in a 
word, his mild and moderate diſpoſition, rendered 
hun, in his opinion, worthy of this truſt, and he ſuf- 


* Upwards of eight thouſand pounds Be 
fered 
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Ginn himſelf to be blinded by friendſhip. Beſides, 
as the Comptroller General was now nothing more 
than a Firſt Clerk, diftinguiſhed by the title of 
Chief of the Council of Finauce—a dignity which the 
Duke de Choiſeul had reſtored for the Duke de 
Praſlin, who, himſelf ſatisfied with receiving the 
rich emoluments of the office, acted only under the 
influence of his couſin — the Duke de Choiſeul 
flattered himſelf, that he might aſſiſt and direct his 
favourite with his counſels ; but he did not find in 
him the man he expected. M. d'Invau, of a weak 
ſtate of health, and incapable of much application, 
was unable either to ſupport the burthen by himſelf, 
or to obey the violent impulſe of his leader; he 
was equally deficient in' power to do good or evil. 
He did not ſtay long in office. The only thing he 
can be reproached with, 1s, by a blind complaiſance 
for the two Miniſters, and other perſons of- the 
Court, who had formed ſpeculative calculations of 
fortune upen the ſuſpenſion of the charter of the 
India Company, to have ventured the firſt attack 


upon this eſtabliſhment, the antiquity and magni- 
ficence of which, as well as the name of it's founder, | 


ought to have intitled it to more reſpect. It ſeems, 
that this ſtain has not done any injury to his re- 
putation, which he owes perhaps leſs to himſelf, 
than to his predeceſſor and his ſucceſſor. How- 
ever this may be, the public were pleaſed with 
the courage he had, to ſend in his reſignation after 
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the meeting of a Council, in which his projects 


were not approved, and ſtill more with his having 
intreated the King to permit him to refuſe the 
9 penſion, and, as he had not been of any 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE 

uſe to the State during his Miniſtry, that he might 
not at leaſt be a burthen to it in his retirement 
from buſineſs. He was ſucceeded by the famous 
Abbe Terrai, who will ſoon diſtinguiſh | himſelf 
in the circle of Miniſters co-operating to ſubvert 
the conſtitution of the State, and to complete the 
ruin of the finances and of the King's credit. The 
party of the Choiſeul's began to decline. The new 
Comptroller General was created by the Chancellor 
Maupeou, who, meditating on his part a great 
revolution in the E was in want of ſuch 
an aſſiſtant. 

The Parliaments were in a more violent ferment 
than ever. The ſeeds of diſcord ſown among them 
by the pre- eminence granted to the Parliament of 
Paris, had produced only a momentary diviſion. A 
concern of a more urgent nature obliged them to 
re- unite. If, by the removal of thoſe rulers who had 
moleſted them, they had reaſſumed, according to 
the expreſſion of a celebrated Attorney General, 
le haut du pave *, this had not been for a long time. 
The filence which the Court had impoſed on them 
upon this point, and the favours of another kind, 
with which theſe Courtiers had been loaded, could 
not make them expect a true calm. The ſtorm 
ſoon raged again, and with greater violence, The 
deſtruction of the Parliament of Pau, to which the 
other Parliaments did not oppoſe themſelves with 
ſufficient ſtrength, and which was reſtored at the 
pleaſure of the Miniſters, encouraged them to bolder 
e Moe and the two Attornies General of Ren- 


9 7 he __ * This Attorney "Rl was M. de la Cha- 
lotais, in a letter to his ſon, printed at the trial, 


nes, 
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nes, as well as ſeveral Counſellors of that 3 at 1768. 
the eve of loſing their heads, made the Magiſtrates * 
of the other Courts ſenſible of the neceſſity of re 
doubling their efforts to ſave theſe brethren, ma 
of claiming their privilege of being tried by their 
Peers. This trial is what is called tbe affair of 
Britany, oe of the moſt incredible tranſactions in 

the reign of Lewis XV. | 

It took it's riſe from the decrees iſſued * the 
168 |; and in the accounts given on this ſubject, 

M. de la Chalotais, the author of theſe writings, 
appeared the moſt formidable. adverſary they had in 
Britany ; and, not having been able to. prevent their 
deſtruction, they thought of availing themſelves of 
the powerful party they had in this province, in 
order to excite troubles there, and make it the 
center of their intrigues to procure their reſtora- 
tion, or at leaſt to avenge themſelves. The States 

of 1762, had furniſhed them with the opportunity 
of beginning. The: Biſhops, . with Deſnos, the Bi- 
ſhop of Rennes, at their head, were for them. Al- 
moſt all the Order of: the- Clergy, with ſome mem- 
bers of the Nobility, compoſed a conſiderable num- 
ber, ſupported and protected by the Commandant, 
who, moreover, diſpoſed of the Commonalty. _ 

Their object had been, to invalidate the decrees. 
that had diſſolved the Saciety in Britany, as being 
made againſt the rights of the States to oppoſe 
theſe rights to thoſe of the Parliaments and to ſet 
the nation _— itſelf. Their partizans were very 


I This narrative is en lens from a manuſeeipe memorial 


of M. de la Chalotais, which is in the library of the Duke de 
Rohan. 
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1768. warm; ſome gentlemen of quality uſed menacing 


EH expreſſions to each other upon the etre &, and 


the Duke d'Aiguillon, who ought to have put a 
ſtop to theſe exceſſes, indirectly gave a ſanction to 
them by his ſilence. They returned three times 
to the charge; and ſome letters, real or fictitious, 
of the late Dauphin, were clandeſtinely read, or 
cauſed to be read, to excite the people in. favour 
of the Jeſuits; and if theſe commotions had been 
left to take their free courſe,” they would probably 
have brought on a civil war in the province, which 
would ſoon after have diffuſed itſelf N the 
whole kingdom. 
M. de la Chalotais, as much intereſted by mo- 
tives of ſelf- love, and perſonal ſafety, as of pa- 
triotiſm, in ſupporting an affair of which he had 
been the chief inſtigator, averted the troubles 
which the Commandant —alternately protected by 
the Jeſuits, or protecting them was endeavouring to 
excite in their favour. He gave previous informa- 
tion to the Duke de Choiſeul of their complicated 
manoeuvres; which being detected, loſt all their 
effect in the States. But the Society thought, not- 
withſtanding, that they had gained a conſiderable 
point, in making their quarrel perſonal to the 
Duke d' Aiguillon, who was become an implacable 
enemy to their opponent. Proud of this Chief, 
they laid the yu of ſueceeding in another man- 
ner. 
There were in Britany general complaine againſt 
the adminiſtration of the Commandant concerning 


8 The name bien to the place wherk the General Afembly 
aof the three Orders of the State is holden, | 


the 
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the great roads. The Parliament had taken them 
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into conſideration, and, as the Magiſtrates w uo 


brought the complaints were the ſame as had ap- 
peared in oppoſition to the Jeſuits, theſe and the 
Duke d' Aiguillon joined themſelves to effect their 


deſtruction. By a ſtroke of policy worthy of theſe - 


Fathers, in provoking the vanity of the Comptrol- 
ler, General Laverdy, they made this conceited 


man, who was an outrageous Janſeniſt, and had 


been one of their moſt indefatigable enemies in the 
Company, concur indirectly in their project. Exaſ- 
perated at being made the ſport of the province, 
he ſeconded the Duke d' Aiguillon in multiplying 
the ſtrokes of authority againſt it, and againſt the 
Parliament. He was carried fo far from his own 
meaſures, that, by a ſeries of incomprehenſible pro- 
ceedings, ſeveral of which were prepared with ſo 
much artifice that it was impoſſible to avoid the 
ſnare, the Magiſtrates were hurried into the reſolu- 
tion of giving in their reſignations, which ſcarce 
any one of them wiſhed to do. 

The Jeſuits and their partizans, thus being maſ- 
ters of the field, held all the afſemblies and all 
the conventicles they- thought proper; the reſulr of 
which was to complete their work in the province 


by the deſtruction of M. de la Chalotais, whom they 


could not forgive for the accounts he had publiſhed, 
in which he had fo eloquently diſplayed the defects 


in the conſtitution and management of the Order, 


and who, during the Aſſembly of the States, had 
oppoſed their manœuvres with all his power. His 
| ſon, and ſome Magiſtrates who had been the moſt 
earneſt in oppoling them, were to become victims 
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of the plot by implication. All the circumſtances 
were favourable to the ſucceſs of it; they had for 


them the Commandant of the province, and his 
uncle the Count de St. Florentin, who had Britany 
in his department—who, from his poſt, being the 
interpreter of the will of the Sovereign, was thus both 
judge and party, and had been infamous enough 
not to except againſt himſelf on ſuch an occaſion. 
They had ſome other members of the Parliament, 
the only ones that remained, and were ready te 
form a tribunal. which was to be totally devoted to 


them. In a word, they had the King likewiſe, 


who was ſo highly offended and incenſed againſt 


the people of Britany, chat he was determined not 


to grant them any favour of any kind: he had 


apprized the Miniſters of this, and even the one 
who had the diſpenſation of eccleſiaſtical favours *. 
The deſolation prevailing in the province by the 
diſperſion of the Parliament,. produced murmurs, 
complaints, pamphlets, and acts of deſpair, of which, 
even advantages were taken. It is moſt - probable 
that, under favour of this general ferment, pieces 
were drawn up proper for their deſign, and laid to 
the charge of the inalecontents. Already a proceſs 
was: begun at Paris, concerning divers intrigues 
practiſed to excite confuſion, reſpecting ſeveral de- 
famatory libels, as well in proſe as in verſe, tend- 


Ing to attack the honour and reputation of certain 
Magiſtrates, or other zealous ſubjects devoted to 


g e 5 FEY + ; 93 1 
This anecdote is to be found in a letter of M. Piquet de 
Montreuil, Counſellor of the Grand Chamber of the Parliament 


of Britany, dated from Verſailles, the 28th of December 1764, 
and — at the wal, 
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Government, and relating to many anonymous let- 1 


ters injurious to the Royal authority, addreſſed to the 
Miniſters. The cognizance of theſe matters had been 
referred to the Parliament of the capital; and while 
they were employed 1 in this buſineſs, freſh acts of 
violence were carrying on. 

In the night from the 1oth to the 11th of No- 
vember, 1765, Meſſieurs de Chalotais, father and 
ſon, and three Counſellors of the depoſed Parliament, 
were carried off by armed men, with the moſt ſcan- 
dalous apparatus. It was afterwards made public 
by an act of Royalty, in which the King himſelf was 
made the accuſer, that theſe Magiſtrates had been 
repreſented to him as equally enemies to his au- 
thority and to public tranquillity. It was ſaid, that 
they were with reaſon ſuſpected of having for ſome 
time paſt endeavoured to excite and foment dan- 
gerous commotions in Britany; that, in order to 
ſucceed in this, they had formed unlawful aſſemblies 
among themſelves, had entered into criminal aſſo- 
ciations, and had kept up ſuſpicious correſpon- 
dences— that, not ſatisfied with defaming, by ſeveral 
libels, thoſe who had ſhewed their attachment- to 
the King's ſervice, they had undertaken to diftri- 
bute writings drawn up with a ſpirit of indepen- 
dence, which had made them hold the moſt ſeditious 


Letters 
Patent, of- 
the 16th 
of Nov. 


1765. 


diſcourſes in public that, in a word, they had car- 


ried thezr-botdneſs to ſuch a height, as to cauſe 


anonymous letters to reach the Court, injurious 


to the perſon of the Monarch, and derogatory to 
the Royal Majeſty. 


Upon ſuch vague aecuſations, a ene pro- 
ceſs was begun, no ſimilar inſtance of which has ever 
appeared in the annals of juſtice. To keep up the 
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1769. appearance of regularity, and more effectually to 
— deceive the King, an offer was made to the Parlia- 
ment of Britany aflembled, to return their, reſigna- 
tions, and ſuffer them to try their confined members. 
This manceuvre was intended to Flons gate a belief 
that their crime was thoroughly aſcertained ; that at 
: leaſt they were accuſed with fairneſs, and with the 
greateſt impartiality, ſince no other tribunal was re- 
quired than that very one which the law allowed 
them; but at the ſame time, to this offer was added 
a condition, which it was impoſſible for the Magi- 
ſtrates to fulfil, namely, by reſuming their functions 
again, to betray their honour, their oath, and their 
country. The matter turned out as it had been fore- 
ſeen. The Parliament, deliberating upon the orders 
of the King, ſettled that the motives which had de- 
termined them to the act of reſignation ſtill remained 
in full force, and they therefore perſiſted in it: even 
ſome of thoſe who had not reſigned before, acceded 
22 Nov, to the act upon this occaſion. This was what was 
765. deſired. Encouraged therefore by the example of 
the Parliament of Pau, it was reſolved to form 
anew that of Rennes upon the ſame footing, and in 
the mean while it was proviſionally holden by the 
Council. As ſoon as this Court was opened, letters 
patent were directed to it, to proceed to the trial of 
26 Nov. the Magiſtrates accuſed. Having then recruited the 
16 Jan, Corps with ſome of the diſmiſſed officers, it appeared 
7766, for a time that the cognizance of the affair was to be 
referred to them. This manœuvre had been con- 
certed with them, who, being no leſs enemies of 
theſe illuſtrious priſoners — whoſe | firmneſs was a 
perpetual reproach. of their baſeneſs—did not, how- 
ever, dare to give the . wiſhed for by the 
Court, 
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Court, and gave up a right, the enjoyment of which, 
though they were at liberty to refuſe, yet they could 
not deprive the priſoners of it. This furniſhed a 


pretence for ordering the Commiſſioners to continue 
the inquiry, and for this purpoſe new letters patent 


were iſſued, ſignifying the eſtabliſhment of a com- 


miſſion from the King's Couneil, to hold a Royal 
Court of Juſtice at Saint Malo's. 


It was in that town that this Sham Tribunal x, 


which had diſappeared from Rennes, was reproduced. 


It was there that, after having experienced all the re- 


volutions, all the modifications, all the changes of 


places, and of marches, which the Commandant of 
the province, the ſecret inſtigator of this machina- 
tion, choſe - circumſtances which occaſioned as many 
variations in the proceedings; it was there that, with 
new formalities created for this affair — with laws 


multiplied for it alone, fabricated by the accuſer, 


ſucceſſively derogating from each other, and pro- 
portioned to days, minutes, and to the difficulties 
that aroſe —a code was invented on purpoſe to crimi- 
nate the accuſed perſons, and to effect their condem- 
nation. Already was every thing prepared for the 
execution of a ſentence ſettled at Verſailles previous 
to the departure of the Commiſſioners and, if an un- 
controverted tradition may be credited, the execu- 


tioner was ſet out, with all the inſtruments for the 


buſineſs, which was to have been haſtily performed 
in the citadel of Saint Malo - when the vigorous re- 


monſtrances of the Parliament of Paris awakened a 


ſalutary remorſe in the heart of the Monarch. The 


An expreſſion made uſe of in the Remonſtrances of the Parlia- 
mant drein at Rouen, addreſſed to the King, f in 1706. 
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Duke de Choiſeul went to the King at the very time 


when he was tormented with dreadful anxicty: he 


improved his emotion, and cauſed the decree of blood 
to be revoked. | 

The affair tock another turn, the powers of the 
Commiſſioners ceaſed, the continuation of the proceſs 
came before the natural judges, who had been con- 
ſtantly claimed hy the priſoners ; but theſe natural 
judges being only in ſmall numbers - either gained 
over by favours or intimidated by threats could not 


conſtitute the true Parliament, which exiſted in the 


exiled members. M. de la Chalotais, and his fellow 
accuſed, declined being judged by that tribunal, in 


the ſtate it was, inaſmuch as it was unable to take 


cognizance of the cauſe of an individual, much leſs of 
one reſpecting the members of a Court, who had a 
right to be judged by all the Chambers aſſembled ; 

and they therefore required to be referred to the Par- 
liament of Bourdeauc *, The information of the 
cauſe was not leſs continued at the ſuit of M. Geof- 
froy de la Ville-Blanche, Counſellor, appointed At- 
torney General for that purpoſe, although he had de- 
clared, in order that he might be excepted againſt, 
his great enmity to M. de Caradevc. All the pro- 
ceedings in this cauſe were a ſingular compound of 


f er and deſpotiſm, in which order ſeemed 


now and then to be reverted to, merely that it might 
afterwards be departed from in a more extraordinary 
manner. By a decree of Council, it was ordered, 


2 This Parliament! is pointed out by the ordonnance iy 1737, 
to be ſubſtituted to that of Rennes, in caſes wherein the latter is 


not in a condition to take cognizance of the affairs brought before 


them, 


that 
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that the proceedings of the Parliament of Paris, con- 
cerning the firſt troubles in Britany, ſhould be ſent 
back to the office of the Parliament of that province, 

to be added to the criminal proceſs which was going 
on there; and accordingly, in the Eaſter vacation, 
thoſe pieces were carried off in a forcible manner 
from the Recorder, who was ſo much confounded at 
this extra- judicial act, that I had oy weakneſs to 
give them up. 

After this re-union, another 8 took la 
at length a reference to the Council, and the removal 
of che priſoners to the Baſtile: this occaſioned freſh 
remonſtrances from them, who perſiſted in requiring 
to be judged by the tribunal pointed out by the law. 
Then it was, that, in a ſolemn aſſembly of the Coun- 
cil of the parties, where the King aſſiſted, after an 
hiſtorical detail made by M. le Noir, the Recorder, 
who finiſhed his ſpeech by inviting the King to mercy, 
his Majeſty ſaid, that it was unneceſſary he ſhould know 
any thing more about the matter, and that he would 
not have any ſentence paſſed; He at the ſame time 
gave orders for the extinction of all offences and ac- 
cuſations upon that ſubject, which took place by let- 
ters from the great ſeal. | 


While the Sovereign's wiſdom, drin and 


goodneſs were extolled, by a manifeſt contradiction, 
he was made to exerciſe the moſt revolting tyranny. 
The Magiſtrates, when they left the Baſtille, not only 
were not reinſtated in their functions, but his Ma- 
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24 Dec. 


jeſty was made to declare, that he would never reſtore | 


his confidence nor his good graces to thoſe Attor- 
nies General. They were all baniſhed, with exceed- 


ing ſeverity, and were not even allowed to ſee their 


friends or relations before they went. 
| The 
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The Parliament of Paris inſiſting upon the incon- 
fiſtency of a puniſhment, ſtil] capable of keeping up 
ſuſpicions againſt the accuſed, the King declared, 
that their honour was not called in queſtion. Thus it 
is, that by miſerable ſubterfuges, ſuggeſted to the 
Private revenge of Lewis XV. their enemies gratified 


' theirown; They had piqued the vanity of the King 
by intercepted letters, wherein the Magiſtrates, with- 


out offending the Majeſty of the throne, treated the 

man with a degree of frankneſs to which he was un- 

accuſtomec. | 
They languiſhed ſtill ſeveral years, during which 


time neither their repeated memorials, nor the ſoli- 


citations of the Courts, could operate any thing in 


their favour. In a word, though their innocence had 
been acknowledged, they could not obtain any legal 
mode of juſtification; but were conſtantly the victims, 
and their oppreſſors triumphed : a ſpecies of iniquity 
adapted to the horrid period of the age which is the 
20 of our preſent attention. 

Such a conduct, far from reſtoring peace to the 
province of Britany, as the King had been flattered 
that it would, ſerved only to increaſe the diſturbances. 
The cabals of the Jeſuits continued ſtill to excite 
diſcord in all parts. The Parliament, a vain phan- 
tom, bereft of it's ancient ſplendour, was no longer 
the ſanctuary of juſtice, but a receptacle of iniquity; 
a ridiculous tribunal, called the Bailywick of Aiguil- 
lon. The divided States ſaw the ſtrokes of authority 


multiplied againſt their expiring liberty. The Order 


of Nobility ſtill ſtruggled againſt the two other Or- 


ders, which were entirely {ybdued, but were them- 


ſelves inwardly agitated by a ſchiſm, excited by the 
intrigues of the Commandant. This man who was 
an 
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an abfolute deſpot, ſurrounded with ſpies, informers, 
and miniſters of his fury, and who was maſter of the 
letters de Cachet, which his uncle the Miniſter gave 
-out at pleaſure—depopulated the province of it's de- 
fenders, by dint of exiles and proſcriptions*. In a 
word, he had undertaken to accompliſh the total de- 
ſtruction of the conſtitution of Britany, in cauſing to 
be regiſtered by command a terrible ſtatute, conſiſt- 
ing of two hundred and thirty-one articles, the inſi- 
dious arrangements of which tended for the moiſt 
part to erect into a law all the innovations he had 
introduced, all the abuſes of authority he had come 
mitted, all the violences he had attempted, and, in a 
word, a ſtatute entirely ſubverſive of the privileges 
and ancient cuſtoms, as well in the form as in the 
matter, 15 

Fortunately for the inhabitants of Britany, this 
was the end of the adminiſtration of the Comman- 
dant. The meaſure of his iniquities was full, and the 
nation, in deſpair, might have been induced to pro- 
ceed to the moſt dreadful extremities: it was under 
this point of view, at leaſt; that the Duke de Choi- 
| ſeul—a perſonal enemy to the Duke d'Aiguillon, of 
whoſe exceſſive ambition he ſtood in awe—repreſented 
matters to the Monarch, in order to raiſe his fears. 
After having inſpired him with anxiety concerning 
the ſtatute, he deſcribed the troubles it would neceſ- 
ſarily occaſion in the enſuing ſeſſion of the States, and 
ſuggeſted the plan of convoking, an extra- ſeſſion, in 
which it might be more freely adopted. This Mi- 


| dee the An/aver of the States of Britany to the memorial of the 
Dale d Aiguillon, in which are computed 134 letters de Gachet 
given out in the courls of about three years. 


niſter 
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niſter knew how the King was to be managed; who 
” would have refuſed to deſtroy at once an odious mat- 
ter, executed by his orders. He ſpoke only of ſoft- 
_ enings, and modifications, which would not call his 
authority in queſtion, and which, by preſerving the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions to contain the tumultuous com- 
motions of the States, would more effectually enſlave 
the Nobility, when they ſhould have concurred in 
forging their own chains, In order the better to ſe- 
duce his maſter, he propoſed that this commiſſion 
ſhould be given to the Preſident Ogier, a man per- 
ſonally agreeable to his Majeſty, whoſe mild and 
conciliating diſpoſition he was fond of, and in whom 
he repoſed an entire confidence. Beſides, he was a 
lawyer, very well verſed in the forms, and who, ſtrip- 
ped of all the military apparatus of the Commandanr, 
would only have the appearance of a peace-maker, 
Lewis XV. conſented, or rather ſuffered himſelf to 
be drawn into this meaſure, and the Commiſſioner 
was appointed, | 
The Duke d'Aiguillon, who was ſenſible where 
the ſtroke would fall, diſſembled his reſentment, but 
he endeavoured by his emiſſaries to eſcape it, by fo- 
menting the ſpirit of faction, which it was his intereſt 
at this inſtant to keep up. Having ſet his venal 
writers at work, he cauſed to be printed and pub- 
liſhed, almoſt on the eve of the extraordinary aſſem- 
bly of 1768, a pamphlet, entitled, Dialogues, in 
which two or three ſpeakers acted the part of 
idiots, to inculpate the whole Order of the Nobi- 
lity, and feed diſſenſion“. The Parliament of Bri- 
tany had 1 it too much at heart, to ſhew that a calm 


0 See 7 be Anfaey of the States, Oc. 


would 
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8 ſucceed to the ſtorm, as ſoon as the Prefident | 


Ogier ſhould appear. There never was more har- 
mony prevailing in the Aſſemblies, never more union 


between the Orders. The circumſtance which the 


Duke de Choiſeul had predicted, in order to induce - 


the vanity of the Monarch to give way, happened as 
he had ſaid. The opinion of confining themſelves 
to intreat his Majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to 
withdraw the monſtrous code of legiſlation, which 
the States complained of, to diſpenſe them even from 


deliberating upon it, becauſe, according to right and 


ancient privileges, it belonged to them to make their 
own ſtatutes under his good pleaſure—this opinion, 


which was ſtrongly ſupported by the partizans of the 


Commandant, who affected at that time to defend 
the intereſt of the province, which they had ſo often 
violated, was rejected. They contented themſelves, 


after a reſpectful proteſt, with examining it one arti- 


cle after another; and authority, which is always in- 


croaching, preſerved all it's influence. The Preſident 


was obliged to malte the eulogium of the Bretons at 
Court, and it was decided that the Duke of Duras 
ſhould be the perſon to hold the Grand Aſſembly of 
the States. 

All theſe changes muſt of nod have brought 
about the return of the Parliament, which in fact 
was effected a year after, to which even were re- 
united the four Magiſtrates + involved in the pro- 
ceſs of the Attornies General, who were the only 
n. whom the King would never forgives con- 


0 Meſlrs. hm 4 la e 3 de Montrevil, 


Charette de la Coliniere, who were the firſt arreſted, 114 de Kir- 
mn arreſted afterwards. 
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tenting himſelf always with declating them innocent, 
but ſtill pretending to have private reaſons for de- 
taining them in exile. The Attornies General availed 
themſelves of this rigour, to have recourſe again to 
their corps, and to demand juſtification, which they 
had ſolicited in vain from all the tribunals : this 
brought on the extraordinary cauſe tried before the 
Court of Peers; a fingular event, beyond all thoſe 
which had contributed to bring it on, and which was 
terminated by a ſtill more ſingular concluſion, the 
fore: runner of the abſolute deſtruction of all Wale 
of the Magiſtracy, and of the laws. 
M. Lamoignon de Blane-Meſnil had ſevere re- 
proaches to make to himſelf, on account of his too 
great facility in yielding to the deſpotiſin of the Court. 
Being at the head of the Magiſtracy, he had ſeen, for 
the courſe of ten years, continual ſtorms rifing under 
his influence againſt the members of that body; he 
had inflifted one exile after another, had iſſued man- 
dates, and occaſioned impriſonments, at Paris, at 
Bourdeaux, at Aix, at Rouen, at Rennes, at Beſan- 
gon, at Grenoble, and at Toulouſe ; he had given ge- 
neral and particular attacks to the Courts of Magi- 
ſtracy, ſometimes by the eſtabliſhment of a Chambrs 
Royale ſometimes by inſtigating the people of the 
Grand Council againſt all the claſſes of the Parlia- 
ments ſometimes by ſowing the ſeeds of diviſion 
between the States and the Parliament of the fame 
province. He had at laſt found out the abyſs he 
was ifſenſibly digging under the foundations of the 
tottering State; he had ſhuddered at it, and in his 
remorſe had refuſed to ſuffer the principle of diſfolu- 
tion that is, the ſubſtitution of authority to law. 
which he had too much encouraged - to gain any fur- 
ther 
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ther ground. He had equally refuſed to give in his 
reſignation, and, in a ſtate of inaction leſs ignomini- 
ous-than all his exertions; in an exile more calm 
than the day of his proſperity, he lamented the evils, 
of which he might, however, conſider himſelf as the 
principal author. 


M. de Maupeou had been ſubſtituted to his who 


had for ſeveral years expected the reward of bis de- 
fection, and, not being able by any inſinuations to de- 
termine M. de Blanc-Meſnil to receive him as his 


ſucceſſor, had cauſed himſelf to be appointed Vice- 


Chancellor, when he obtained the ſeals; a phantom 
of a title, which he enjoyed only in the Almanack. 
The Parliament refuſed to acknowledge him, and 
the Magiſtrates, playing upon his title, characterized 
him energetically, by calling him le Vice. He was 
a fine ſpeaker, very ignorant, very ſupple, and under 
whoſe adminiſtration paſſed all thoſe 1 we have 
juſt been deſcribing. 

Tt was under his Chancellorſhip that the dass 
| ſefion was holden by the King in the Parliament; 
called the fagellation, becauſe it tefembled much that 
of Lewis XIV. when he went into the Court with 
his whip in his hand. Lewis XV. ſolemnly pro- 
ſeribed in it all the pretended innovations of the 
Courts, eſpecially that word of Claſs; which ſhocked 


the ears of the Miniſters ; and advanced there that 


ſtrange aſſertion, that he held his crown only from 
God. Not ſatisfied with' having thus publiſhed it, 
he ordered the Parliaments of the provinces to bring 

up their regiſters, that they might ſee the anſwer in- 
 * The Vice. See the ſevetal letters inſerted: in the printed 
wal of M. de la Chalotais, 


9 ſerted | 


4 Oct. 


1763, 
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ſerted in them in the General Aſſembly, and with 
proper ceremony. It was then apparent what en- 
raged authority was capable of doing, in one ſingle 
day, againſt the aggrandizement of the Magiſtracy 
during fifteen years. The ſeveral Companies re- 
turned ſorrowfully home, and iſſued quiet decrees, 
wherein they did not even dare to combat the falſity 
of the revolting propoſition above mentioned. They 
were ſo much confounded at the ſtroke, that the 
word Claſs has never Gince appeared in any of their 
writings. 

If this vigorous flep of 8 King had 5 kept up, 


there would have been no reſource left, and deſpo- 


tiſm would have triumphed from that moment. 
Fortunately, diſſenſions prevailed among the Mini- 
ſters, and each of them ſeparately ſhewed conſidera- 
tions to the Magiſtracy for their own particular views. 
The Comptroller General had edicts to paſs; the 
Vice Chancellor was conſtantly aſpiring to the full 
dignity of Chancellor; the Duke de Choiſeul, eſpeci- 
ally, did not chooſe that the Duke d Aiguillon ſhould 
ſucceed in the affair of Britany. He underhand urged 
the Attornies General to avail themſelves of their 
former: advantages, and the Magiſtrates to ſupport 
them. By the retreat of M. Mole, who had miſſed 
obtaining the ſeals, which he thought due to his name, 
and to his zealand who beſides; was tired of the 
difficult part of maintaining himſelf at Court, with- 
out betraying his Company the Parliament had at 
their head the ſon of the Vice Chancellor, more in- 


triguing, more ſubtle, and more flagitious than his 


father; ſince, to all his faults, he added hypocriſy: 


de only conſidered him as the guardian of a place, 


which his ambition already devoured, and to him 
his 
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0 his father was only a rival, to be ſupplanted at a con- 
venient opportunity. He had attached himſelf to 
the Duke. de Choiſeul, as to the perſon in ſupreme 


power at that time; he meanly paid his court to 


him, and received from him the impulſe he gave to 
his Company; which growing bolder, notwithſtand- 
ing the prohibitions of the King, ſtill perſiſted in 
claiming the trial of Meſſrs. de la Chalotais, in pro- 
portion as the unſkilfulneſs of the Vice Chancellor 
engaged him in any falſe ſtep; ; and the Parliaments 
of the provinces, in imitation of that of Paris, re- 
ſumed the ſame buſineſs. The Monarch, Incapable 
of keeping himſelf ſteady, and agitated between his 
Miniſters, ſoon gave way, in hopes of finding the 
tranquillity he was in ſearch of, and could not ob- 
tain. He had no ſooner made one retrograde ſtep, 
than adyantage was taken of it, to induce kim to 
another. It is from the midſt of thoſe ſeveral con- 
tradictions, that the Firſt Preſident De Maupeou, 
hoped ſoon to ſee his grandeur riſe. He knew that 
his father, embarraſſed with the two Parliaments de- 
ſtroyed, and with the Grand Council diſmiſſed, and 
to be reſtored, after having plunged the King into 
a labyrinth. of difficulties not to be Ugravelled, 
would never have ſufficient reſources in his under- 
ſtanding to extricate his Majeſty from them. This 
was the inſtant he waited for, as the one in which 
the Prince, happy in refigning to him the conduct 
of his affairs, would be forced to take him for his 
only adviſer, to give himſelf blindly up to his direc- 
tion, and permit him to ſtrike all the blows his ven- 
geance might ſuggeſt to him. 

The affairs of religion were not more ſettled 
than thoſe of the Magiſtracy. Since the death of 

Vor. IV. e T Cardinal 
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Cardinal de la Rochefoucault, they were in the 
hands of M. de Jarente, Biſhop of Digne, and af- 
terwards of Orleans. This was one of the routs * of 
the Court, in the ſtrongeſt acceptation of the term— 
who having been at. the diſpoſal of the favourite 
while ſhe lived, had afterwards devoted himſelf to 
the Duke de Choiſeul—who led the moſt diſſolute 
life, ſelling benefices without ſhame, and which were 
often beltowed as the reward of the moſt infamous 
practices. We may readily conceive that this Pre- 
late, who followed in every thing the ſteps of Car- 
dinal Dubois, though without his genius, had no 
more regard for the Janſeniſts, than the Moliniſts. 
He had neither the power, nor the behaviour, 
proper to impoſe upon either one or the other 
party: — equally deſpiſed by the Clergy and the 
Magiſtracy, he let himſelf go to the 21569 as the 
wind blew from the Court. | 
The zealous among the Biſhops wiſhed to SOR 
themſelves of the ne aſſembly of 1765, t 
complete the work begun in that of 1755, and to ber- 
tle a fixed opinion upon the Bull Unigenitus ; which, 
having exiſted more than half a century, without 
doing any good, had, on the contrary, been produc- 
tive of ſo much miſchief. They ſucceeded | in form- 
Ing a body of doctrine upon this point, under the 
title of Acts of the Clergy, in 1765; and, being well 
aware, that the ſuppreſſion of it would be ordered 
by the Parliament, when they ſeparated, they made 
a public and gratuitous diſtribution of it to all the 
faithful ; who being either appointed on purpoſe, or 
aſſembled by chance, at the great Auguſtins, re- 
ceived the ſpiritual conſolation. The Magiſtrates 
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did not delay to exert themſelves againft this freſh 
monument of fanaticiſm, in which they were per- 
ſonally offended; and this gave it a degree of con- 
ſiſtence, which of itſelf it would never have had. 

This work, in which it was meant to make God 
ſpeak, by enlightening the people upon the object of 
their faith, was not only unworthy of the inſpiration 
of the Holy Ghoſt, but very indifferent as a human 
production; it had been drawn up with ſo much 
precipitation and ignorance, that it became the de- 
riſion of the wicked, the ſcandal of the weak, and 
excited the indignation of the learned part of the 
Clergy. Had it not been for the eclat made by the 


Parliament upon this ſubject, it would have had no 


effect, and made no noiſe, for few people would 
have read it. The decrees of that body made it be 
known, and occaſioned the oppoſition of ſame, zea- 


lous Curates, who read theſe Acts in their pulpits, 
and had warrants iſſued againſt them. The Court, 


more incapable than ever of yigorous deciſions, en- 
deavoured only to maintain itſelf between the two 
parties, without ſuffering either of them to incroach 
too much; They iſſued a decree of Council in 
explanation of thoſe Acts, with regard to what 
intereſted his Majeſty's authority, which the Ma- 
giſtrates pretended to be called in queſtion, and 
at the ſame time to! inſure to the eccleſiaſtical 
powers, the eſſential rights which they had re- 
ceived from Heaven, and which the Biſhops were in- 
ceſſantly claiming. Nobody was ſatisfied.” The Pre- 
lates repreſented, that, in determining the limits of 
the two powers, the King had left an ambiguity with 
regard to theirs, from whence diſagreeable conſe- 
quences might be deduced. The Parliament re- 
monſtrated, upon the circumſtance that this decree 
— Ks 2 concerned 
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concerned the Bull Unigenitus, as a law of the 
Church, and of the State, and by that means kept 
up the ſchiſm; upon the annulling of their de- 
crees; upon freſh refuſals of adminiſtering the Sacra- 
ments; and upon recent interdictions pronounced by 
the Archbiſhop of Paris. It was impoſſible to de- 
termine which object ſhould be firſt attended to, and 
confuſion prevailed more than ever in this branch of 
adminiſtration. Sometimes the Parliament was ſuf- 
fered'to proceed, and it was thought they triumphed; 
when their victims were ſuddenly taken from them 
by letters.de Cachet. It was not ventured to re-eſta- 
bliſh thoſe Prieſts, againſt whom warrants were iſ- 
ſued ; but penſions, or better livings, were given to 
them. If the Parliament attempted to attack the 
Superiors, who were the moſt guilty, their proceed- 
ings were immediately ftopped—the affair was pro- 
longed—it was made to degenerate into an object 
of conteſt and formalities—it was made everlaſting 
by delays. The Court employed ſix months in giv- 
ing an anſwer to the celebrated remonſtrances upon 
the Acts ;—it: was very long, and decided nothing 
definitively. The moſt ſingular circumſtance, if any 
thing could appear ſingular at that time, was, that 
the Council of Diſpatches, in which theſe matters 
were agitated, had for Preſident the Vice Chancellor 
de Maupeou, who, during the great commotions, 
had preſided over the Parliament, and had eſtabliſh- 
ed the cleareſt and moſt uncontrovertible principles 


_ againſt the ſchiſm : — that M. de Laverdy, who, 


when he quitted that Company, was one of the moſt . 
violent Janſeniſts they had, ufed to ſpeak in this 
Council, and often influenced the votes: —in a word, 


that this Council was inſtigated by the Duke de 


Choiſeul, an enemy to the Clergy, deſirous of ſecur- 
, ing 
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ing the good-will of the Magiſtracy, and a Miniſter 
of as haughty and deciſive a turn as ever had ap- 
peared. _ 6h 9's 

All theſe matters are explained by the irreſolute 
diſpoſition of the. Sovereign, who, perpetually de- 
ceived in the means he was made to employ, had 
renounced all views of propriety. He had ſearched 
for it at firſt, and his exquiſite judgment had made 
him perceive it ; but he had not had the courage to 
carry theſe good deſigns into execution of his own 
accord. Led aſtray by a multitude of perverſe coun- 
ſellors, he could not return to them again, and had 
arriyed to that height of indifference, which made 
him only deſirous of deceiving himſelf with regard 
to the ſituation of his kingdom, and of gaining 


time, by avoiding all violent commotions, which 


might have diſturbed his tranquillity, _ 

It might have been imagined, that this way of 
thinking would have induced him to chooſe a Prime 
Miniſter. But his vanity was repugnant to ſuch an 
act of weakneſs in a Prince, who had been half a cen- 
tury upon the throne ; he had not the courage to put 


it in execution: in ſome reſpects, indeed, the Duke 


de Choiſeul was really Prime Miniſter. Lewis XV. 


liked his eaſy, method of doing buſineſs, which 


ſpared him every kind of application; but he diſ- 
liked his violent and poſitive diſpoſition, and, appre- 
hending that he might aſſume too great an aſcen- 
dant, he ſometimes brought other Miniſters and 


Courtiers into competition with him, who, availing 


themſelves of this inſtant of favour, proved to the 
Duke that his was to be ſhaken. He ſoon, indeed, 
regained the ſuperiority, but always under the au- 
thority of the Sovereign, who, not being able himſelf 
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to contain him, contraſted him with another rival. 
But notwithſtanding this management, and although 
every thing Was l in his name, yet his ſituation 
was the circumſtance that leaſt engaged his atten- 
tion; every operation bore the ſearip "of the genius 
of the man in whom he had confided” And as he 
often varied in the choice of the perſon on whom he 
beſtowed his confidence, or rather, that he gave it 
to the man who knew how to avail himſelf of the 
inſtant, the Government felt the effects of this _ 
a | | | 
It is the reſolution that Teig XV. bach lend to 8. 
parate himſelf in ſome meaſure from his kingdom, and 
to diſtinguiſh in himſelf two perſons, almoſt always 
| oppoſite the Monarch, and the private mah which | 
furniſhes us with the key of® ſeveral other parts f 
his life. We have ſeen that he continued to give 
his intimacy and familiarity to thoſe; whom, as 
King, he had diſgraced—to Maillebois, to Cler- 
mont, and to Rieitelteu In the ſame männer, he 
kept thoſe at a diſtance, whom he could not avoid 
eſteeming for their ſervices rendered to the State, 
and for thei patriotiſm—the Prince of Conti, M. 
de Chalotais, and all thoſe Magiſtrates who ſup- 
ported the rights of his Crown, and whom he de- 
teſted. Thus it is, that while he ſuffered the Par- 
liament to humble, to torment, and to vex the Pre- 
lates, he drew near to his perſon the moſt fanatic 
of them, and admitted them to his table. At the 
ceremony of the conſecration of the pariſh of Choiſy- 
le-Roy, the Archbiſhop of Paris, who performed it 
in preſence of his Majeſty, aſſiſted by the Arch- 
biſhops of Arles, of Tours, of Beſangon, of Tou- 
louſe, and of * and ve the Biſhops of Grenoble, 
| of 
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of Chartres, of Orleans, of Meaux, of Metz, and of 
Autun — all the conſecrating Prelates - thoſe who 
had attended at this pious ſpectacle and the two 
Agents General of the Clergy, had the honour to 
— with him. Thus it is, that while he ſigned 
the decree of proſcription of the Jeſuits, he preſery ed 
them at his Court. But the moſt incredible adven- 
ture in this way, is one aſcertained fince his death, 
and which contributes ſingularly to unfold the in- 
comprehenſible character of this Prince. 
We may recollect the extraordinary trial Which 
happened after the peace, between Count Guerchy, 
Ambaſſador of France in England, and the Cheva- 


lier d' Eon, who had been Miniſter Plenipotentiary 


in the interim. It occaſioned great ſurprize at that 
time, to ſee the boldneſs with which the latter inſulted 
and abuſed the Count, and ſtill more, that he ſhould 
continue to live with impunity at London, and diſ- 


tribute the moſt outrageous pamphlets againſt his 


adverſary. The quarto volume, e Letters, 
Memoirs, and Private Negociations, Sc. was not only 
diſgraceful to the Count, but attacked alſo the moſt 
Powerfnt perſons at that time the Duke de Choi- 
ſeul, the Duke de Praſlin, the Duke de Nivernois, 
and even the Marchioneſs of Pompadour. Their 
narrowneſs of mind was diſcovered in them by their 
own diſpatches; and we may perceive how much felf- 
love muſt have been iraſcible upon ſuch an occaſion. 
We have learned ſince, that, in fact, it was in agita- 
tion to carry off the Chevalier d' Eon, which was to 
be done with the King's conſent, and that, in the 
mean time his Majeſty, who had deſired to know 
the manner in which the project was to be carried 
into execution, and who had been for a long time in 
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21769. private correſpondence with this confidant, | gave him 


intelligence of all that was paſſing, and informed 
him of the means of being upon his guard, to diſ- 
concert the ſchemes of the perſons who were to 


carry him off. Beſides all this, ſome time after, 
Lewis XV. granted him a private penſion of twelve 
thouſand livres *, the form of which, conceived in 
the following terms, is ſigned and written entirely 
with his own hand. 
In conſequence of the ſervices which M. d'Eon' 
9 has rendered me, as well in Ruſſia as in my 
ce armies, and in other commiſſions which 1 have 
ce given him ſettle upon him an annual i income 
< of twelve thouſand livres, which I will cauſe to 
ce be paid to him exactly every fix months, in what- 
« ſoever country he may be (except in an enemy's 
ee country in time of war) and this till 1 ſhall 
te think proper to give him ſome” poſt, the ap- 
ce pointments of which ſhall be more conſiderable 
e than the preſent income. At Verſailles, the ift of 
8 Ms FIOG: COS” | DEE 
| Fg 1 Signed) © * Lev. | 


It has appeared Gnee, that this Chevalier, who al 
ways remained at London *till the death of the 
King, ſerved him as a ſpy, not ſo much upon the 
Engliſh, as upon his Ambaſſador: a circumſtance 
which any other perſon would have made more ef⸗ 
fectually to concur in the great views of politics, 


and of which he made no rler advantage than to 


amuſe himſelf, and to laugh at the eee of his 
dliniſters. | 


Five hundred pounds. | Per to. 
1 This 


© F L E WI 8 XV. 
This erinner d' Eon, who has fince been tranf. 
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formed into a woman, and who probably partakes —— 


of both ſexes, deſerves to be more particularly 
known. She relates her hiſtory in the following 
manner :—Born at Tonnerre, Mademoiſelle d' Eon, a 

Lady according to her own. confeſſion, was in the 
tendereſt age endowed with a prudence capable 
of ſeconding the political views of her parents, 
who made her paſs for a boy. She was ſent to 
Paris, and placed at the College Mazarin, where 
we may conceive how much diſguſt, labour, and 
fatigue, ſhe muſt have experienced, to go through the 
ſeyeral exerciſes of body and mind, without betray- 
ing the ſecrets of her ſex, which was never ſuſ- 
peed. To the ſtudy of the Belles Lettres, ſuc- 
ceeded that of the Laws. She was received Doctor 
in Civil, then in Canon Law, and afterwards Coun- 
ſellor. Already known by ſeveral works, ſhe had 
an opportunity of introducing herſelf, to the Prince 
of Conti, who honoured her' family with a parti- 
cular protection. Reuſſia was then at variance with 
France, it was an important matter to reconcile 
theſe two Courts: a myſterious agent was wanted 
without a title, and yet capable of inſinuation, and 
of fulfilling the delicate commiſſion he was to be 
charged with. The Prince of Conti thought he 
had found in Mademoiſelle d' Eon all the ne- 
ceſſary qualifications, and propoſed her to Lewis XV. 
who was fond of ſuch myſteries. He readily ac- 
cepted the female. negotiator ; who, upon her ap- 
proach to Peterſbourg, aſſumed the dreſs of her 


real ſex, and ſucceeded fo well in her buſineſs, that 


his Majeſty was pleaſed to ſend her a ſecond time into 
Ruſſia, with the Chevalier Douglas. She had then 
ar ” reſumed 
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reſumed her manly dreſs, and went through this ſe- 


affirmed, that ſne was not even diſcovered by the 


Empreſs. The aim of her negotiations was, to 


determine Ruſſia to form an alliance with the 
Courts of Vienna and Verſailles, rather than with 
Pruſſia. When the treaty was ſigned, Mademoiſelle 
d'Eon was commiſſioned to carry the news to the 


King. She broke her leg upon the road. This ac- 


cident, however, did not ſtop her, and ſhe arrived 


at Verſailles ſix-and-thirty hours before the Courier 
who. had been diſpatched from Vienna at the in- 
ſtant of her departure. The King, delighted, or- 
dered his ſurgeon to take particular care of Ma- 
demoiſelle d' Eon, and gave her a Lieutenancy of 


: Dragoons, which ſhe deſired. She ſerved in the laſt 


% 4 £ 


campaigns, then re-entered the career of politics, and 
was ſent Secretary of Embaſſy to London, where 


ſhe made herſelf ſo agrecable to that Cour t, that 


his Britannic Majeſty, contrary to "cuſtom, choſe. her 
to carry to Verſailles, and to the Duke of Bedford 
his Ambaſſador at Paris, the ratification of the 
treaty of peace concluded between the two nations. 
It was upon this occaſion, that. the King gave her 


the. Croſs of Saint Louis. He had already beſtowed 


two penſions. upon her. It muſt indeed be acknow- 
ledged, that ſhe is the moſt extraordinary perſon, of 


the age. We have, ſeveral times ſeen women me- 


tamorphoſed into men, and doing their duty i in the 


War; but we have ſeen no one who has united 19 
many military, political, and literary talents. 

The anecdote which has been alſo. revealed- to us 
by Count Broglio, proves fill, more ſtrongly what 
we have ſaid of the character of che late King. He 

relates, 
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an order written in his Majeſty's own hand, to cor- 
reſoond ſecretly with him, and to prefer the or- 
ders he ſhould convey to him through the means 
of this Prince, to thoſe: which ſhould come directly 
to him from his Council. He added, that in 1757, 
when his Highneſs had loſt the good graces of 
Lewis XV. the King intruſted him directly with 
this confidence, and continued it till his death. 


This diſſimulation went ſo far as to puniſh this 


Nobleman twice, while he gave him a fecret: teſti- 
mony, that theſe two exiles were unmerited; the 
writing to this effect, the Count has produced at 
this day. In the affair of the Baſtille, he particu- 
larly required that Count Broglio, inculpated, 
- hould ſuffer without juſtifying himſelf or without 
complaining his liberty to be infringed—and his 
honour to be called in queſtion; that he ſhould 
allow the heavieſt accuſations to be accumulated 
againſt: him, and ſhould let himſelf be announced 
to his country, and to foreign Courts, as a political 
incendiary, and a contriver 1 nn; 4 
W pratiices. bit 1ocoot en Bm 
Wie know not at hat time e FO andy 
„between the late King and the Duke d'Aiguillon 
was formed: but it is certain, that it increaſed; and 
began to be. made public preciſely at the time 
When that Commandant was an; more odious 


n a memorial. pars es in Court, and 1 in 1779, 
Which 18 intitled: e des motif qui, ont neceſfite le Plaine du 
Comte de Broglio. | 


'+ in 1773, we ſhall mention this anecdote again, 
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be tranſmicted to him by the late Prince of Conti, 
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in Britany — that; when he” was obliged to recall 
him, to ſatisfy the nation, he drew him nearer. to 


his perſon, by chooſing him Commandant of the 
Light Horſe of his guard—in a word, that while 
he ſolemnly acknowledged the innocence of M. de 


la - Chalotais baſely calumniated, he in a manner 


concealed his calumniator, at the ſame time, in his 


own palace, and perſiſted 1 in ſcreening him PO, all 


the purſuits of juſtice. 


After ſuch ſtriking examples of the manner 95 


which Lewis XV. diſtinguiſned in his own mind 
the individual from the Chief of the State, it can- 
not be ſurpriſing that he alſo ſeparated his intereſt 
from that of the nation. He had a private cheſt 
of his own, totally diſtin& from the public cheſt, 


the diſpoſal and management of which he left to 
the Comptroller General; and he had choſen for 


his private cheſt, a man in whom he could con- 


* a Miniſter for the purpoſe: this was M. Ber- 
Not only he would not have ſuffered that 
5 thing ſhould have been taken out of his ſtock 


for the public Exchequer, but even when he. could 
Increaſe his, at the expence of the latter, he con- 
ſidered it as a fortunate ſpeculation. He collected 


all kinds of bills, and no ſooner had 0 raiſed the 


eredit of ſome of them in the Council, than he 
gave orders immediately to his agent, to expoſe the 
bills of this claſs to market before the value of 
them could be lowered. When the King of Sweden, 


at that time Prince Royal, came to France to ſettle 
the affairs of the ſubſidies due to his father, the 


Royal treaſure being drained, Lewis XV. ſhewed 


great reluctance to advance that ſum out of his 
5 1 N own 
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ſhould ſoon be returned to him. | 
What was at firſt nothing more than a laughable 
childiſhneſs, at the period of the life of Lewis XV. 


we have now. reached, was converted into an in- 


credible hardneſs of heart. The corrupt men Who 
were about him, ſtimulating his cupidity, ſeduced 
him with ſpeculations of an immenſe profit vpon 
the monopoly of the corn, which they might the 
more readily exerciſe under his Majeſty, as the pre- 

tended ſyſtem of liberty was the more favourable 
to this deſign. They perſuaded him to erect ma- 
gazines for the King, under pretence of ſupplying the 
wants of the people; which producing a ſcarcity of 
the commodity, kept it up continually at a high 
price, that was ſtill inhanced by unfavourable. har- 
veſts. We ſhall not enter into à detail of the 
manceuvres practiſed by the ſubaltern agents, 
which are ſet forth very clearly in a multitude of 
writings of the Oeconomiſts. We ſhall only. ob- 
ſerve, that Lewis XV. was ſo ſeriouſly engaged in 
this ſpeculation, that the perſons admitted into his 
private cloſet ſaw: upon his deſk, every day, exact 
averages of the price of corn in the ſeveral mar- 
kets of the kingdom. This is the reaſon why the 
Courts, apparently authoriſed to trace abuſes to 
their ſource, were ſtopped as ſoon as they were able 
to diſcover the thread of them, and eſpecially hen 
they wanted to proceed againſt the authors. This 
is the circumſtance which rendered uſeleſs the fa- 
mous aſſembly of principal perſons holden at Paris 


* 
Is 
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own funds, and did it only upon condition, that it 176 Zh 


in 1768, under the name of General Aſſembly of 28 Nor. 


Police; which might have become of UE 


ance, 
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1769. ance, if the Parliament had had any vigour, or if 
their Preſident had not been intirely ſold to the 


Court. We ſee by the account which the Preſident 


Choart, of the Court of Aids, gave, when he came 
out of the Convocation, to conſider of the ſtep pro- 
per to be taken, under favour of the King, reſpect- 
ing the exceſſive dearneſs of corn and bread, that 
he is obliged to confeſs his having fulfilled his 
commiſſion. but imperfectly. He informs us, that 
th: object of the Convocation and the deliberation 
was known only a few moments before the meeting, 
although matters of the higheſt conſequence were 


to be difcuſſed; that he could never obtain that 


the meeting ſhould be poſtponed to another day, 


nor that ſufficient procraſtination ſhould be allowed 


him to take and to communicate the ſenſe of his 
Company. He concluded with ſignifying to his 
brethren his regret, at having been forced too 
ſpeedily to determine upon objects ſo worthy of 
more mature reflections, in an unexpected meeting, 
and ſeveral of the members of which, were pro- 
bably in the ſame caſe as he was F. It follows, that 


this Aſſembly was a real mockery, a bait to de- 


ceive the people, and to perſuade them, that the 
King was attentive to their misfortunes, while, in 
fact, he contributed to them. In- a word, the cu- 
rious ſtill preſerve with care the Royal Almanac of 
1774, in which they had the impudence to place 
among, the officers of finance intruſted with the 
Royal revenues, the Sieur Mirlavaud, Treafurer of 
the corn for the account of his Majeſty. 


+ See Memoires pour ſervir à Phiſtozre du droje public de la 
France en natiere d Impits, | 


It 
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It has been ſaid, that towards the end of his reign, 


Lewis XV. overburthened. with the troubles and —— 


misfortunes of his kingdom, had entertained ſome 
thoughts of abdicating. Though incapable of ex- 
erciſing his authority, yet he was at the ſame time 
too jealous of his right, to reſign it to any other 
perſon. Undoubtedly, if in transferring the whole 
weight of government upon. his ſucceſſor, he could 
have preſerved all the honour of it, or all that could 
have contributed to his ſecurity, and to his perſonal 
enjoyments, he would have readily done it. But, 
from what we have related, it is evident, that he 
had in reality abdicated a long time paſt, in what 
concerned his people, and even | his family, as being 
foreign to him in every particular which he ima- 
gined ought to be the charge of the State. Be- 
Hides what we have been reading, we ſhall ſelect, 
from among many others, one ſtroke which will 
complete the picture of the Ong apathy of 
Lewis XV. 

The Curate of Saint-Louis of Verſailles, the Pa- 
Tiſh of the Caſtle, came one day to his levee, ac- 
cording to the privilege he had of doing ſo. His 
Majeſtv, always externally humane, informed him- 
felf of the ſituation of the Paſtor's flock, and alked, 
if there were a great many fick, dead, or Proves ''-* 
this laſt queſtion, the Curare, fetching a deep figh, 
anſwered, that there were many.—But, rephed the 
King, with earneſtneſs, Are not the alms plentiful? 


Are they not ſufficient ® Ts the number of unfortunate 


people increaſed ?—Ob yes, Sire.—How can this be ? 
exclaimed the Monarch—from whence come they? 
The reaſon is, Sire, that even the footmen of your pa- 
lace aſk charity of me. I believe ſs tco, an "IA the 
ing, 
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1769. King, with ill temper, they won't pay them. He 
— 


immediately broke the converſation, and turned 
upon his heel, as being ſorry to be informed of evils 
which he could not redreſs. Any one who, with- 
out knowing the matter in queſtion, ſhould have 
hear'd the anſwer, would have thought that the 


| King was ſpeaking of the people of the Grand Sig- 


nior, or of the Emperor of China. 
\ To this pitch of inſenſibility the King of Den- 
mark found him arrived, when he came to Paris. 


The firſt interview between theſe two Monarchs 


was at Fontainebleau. The King was juſt re- 
turned from hunting; he made his brother wait a 
quarter of an hour while he was dreſſing, for which 
he apologized by ſaying, that at his time of life, a 
little attention to the toilet was neceſſary; He at 
firſt deceived this Prince, by an anſwer which unfor- 
tunately came only from his lips. - The ſtranger, 


after having paid his viſit to the children of France, 


and to the Princeſſes, when he returned to the Mo- 
narch, expreſſed his ſatis faction at the auguſt per- 
ſons he had been ſeeing, and congratulated him 
upon being ſo well ſurrounded. This gave an op- 
portunity to Lewis XV. to call to mind the loſſes 
he had recently ſuſtained and his Daniſh Majeſty ob- 


ſerving upon this, that the numerous family he had 


remaining, was a very precious indemnity ; the 
King replied with a ſigh; I have one infinitely more 
numerous, whoſe happineſs would be truly mine. An 
expreſſion of ſenſibility which raiſed an emotion in 
the yet unexperienced heart of the young Monarch ; 
but the frivolouſneſs of which he ſoon diſcovered, 


2 when, upon the roads, he ſaw his coach ſurrounded | 
with the country * begging for bread; When 


he 
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he received petitions, in which he was intreated to 1769. 
acquaint his Majeſty with the melancholy ſituation —— 


of his kingdom; in a word, when he was informed, 


that ſimilar ſcenes were often renewed about the 
coach of Levis XV. and W with as little | 


| effect. 


At the ſupper which was given chat evening be- | 


tween the two Kings and the Courtiers; © it was 
agreed, that all the wit and all the fallies came 


from the ſtranger. Speaking of the diſproportion 


of ages between them, Lewis XV. ſaid to him, 
I might be your grandfather. That circumſtance is 


wanting ib my happineſs, replied his Daniſh "Ry; 


with cordiality. 
Another anſwer, not leſs ingenious; was the one 


he gave alſo to the King, who, obſerving that he 
was much pleaſed with Madame de Flavacourt, 


by whom he was ſeated, ſaid to him, with apparent 
malignity which, however, was as diſtant from his 
character as the oppoſite motive Mould you think 
that the amiable lady you are convenſing with is above 


fifty — t is a proof, Sire, that one does not oh then | 


at your Court. 


In proof of our ahi, that Lewis! XV. 
when he ſaid bitter things, had them no more in 


his heart, than the obliging things he uſed to 


utter — a circumſtance which conſtitutes another 
ſingularity. in his diſpoſition we cannot omit the 
anecdote of the Abbẽ Broglio, one of the ma 0” 


vincing we could poſſibly adduce. 


One day, at the public dinner, the King . 
| inquired after one of the perſons who uſed to eat 
at the table, was told that he was dead; 7 bad 
taten care to warn bim ef it, ſaid he- Then, 
Vor. IV. »” looking 
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looking round the circle of Courtiers who were 


— about him, and fixing this Abbe; he | addreſſed 


him in the following words: Your: tarn will come 
next. Fhis Nobleman, being of a moroſe, harſh, 
and choleric diſpoſition, was ſcarce able to contain 
himſelf ; and replied: Sire, Your Majeſty went yeſter- 

day a hunting, a ſtorm came on, and you was wet as | 
well as the reſt : he then went out, tranſported-with 


rage. This is juſt the temper of tbe Abbe de Broglio, 


eried the King, he is always angry: but nothing 
more was ſaid of the matter. | 

If Lewis XV. did not, however, pique himſelf 
on ſhewing to his Daniſh Majeſty, in converſation, 
the ſame amiable turn which he ſeemed to reſerve 
more particularly for his intimates z if on the throne 
he did not diſplay before him the truly regal qualities 
of adminiſtration; yet he received his gueſt with a 
degree of magnificence worthy of himſelf and of his 
fituation, Fhe Duke of Duras, firſt Gentleman of the 
bed- chamber, was commiſſioned to accompany the 
foreign Prince every where. He loaded him with 
rich preſents z Cauſed all the Princes of the blood to 
entertain him ſucceſſively ; and the feſtivals occa- 


- Honed by his arrival, removed in ſome meaſure the 


gloom and tædium of the Court. But, in reality; 
the King was. very deſirous of getting rid of this 
troubleſome ſpectator, in order to give himſelf up 
freely to a new paſſion he had conceived, and the 
turpitude of which being ſenſible - af, he did not 
dare avow the object of it to him. 

Since the death of the Marchioneſs, Ne the dit. 
grace of Mademoiſelle Romans, Lewis XV. had had 
no acknowledged miſtreſs, nor even any one that was. 
known. They were continually new objects, either 

| ck Kia Women 
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women l of the Court, or tradeſmen's wives, or girls 


of mean birth; they were choſen for him in the 


ſeveral orders of the State, for his inſatiable appe- 
tite found every thing agreeable, though he ſoon 
grew diſguſted. It was the buſineſs of thoſe vicious 
men who had plunged him again into debauchery, 


from which he had had a momentary inelination to 


withdraw, to procure for him inceſſantly the grati- 
ficatian of his paſſions. . Among theſe. was the Sieur 
Le Bel, firſt valet de chambre to his Majeſty, who 
was particularly commiſſioned to make diſcoveries. 
One day, when he was upon the ſearch, he met 
with a certain Count Dubarri, who was engaged in 
a ſimilar employment for ſeveral Noblemen of the 
Court, and ſignified his embarraſſment to him. 
e Is that all!?“ replied: the Count; * you need 
* ſearch no further, I can ſuit you with a» morſe] 
truly fit for a King; you ſhall go and ſee her.“ 
He carried his friend home, and ſhewed him a de- 
moiſelle named L' Ange, formerly his own miſtreſs; 
and whom he now let out to others. He aſſured tlie 
Sieur Le Bel, from experience; that when the Mo- 

narch had once been acquainted with her, he would 
ſtick to her for a long time. The girl proved ſo 
agreeable to the modern Bonneau, that he agreed 
to introduce her to the King's bed. ; We ſhall. not; 
diye any further inta the dare myſteries of this inter- 
view; and ſhall. only obſerve, that his Majeſty. was. 
ſo, enraptured with. her, that he expreſſed. his ſatis- 


faction to the Duke de Noallles, This Courtier 


anſwered with a degree of frankneſs, which, while 


it claſſed the girl among common proſtitutes, ought 


to have opened the eyes of his maſter, if he had 
been ſuſceptible” of ſubduing this unworthy attach- 
* M 2 ment, 
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1769. ment. The magic was too powerful, and he could 


not ſever himſelf from this abandoned woman: it 
became neceſſary to conduct her ſecretly to Com- 
piegne, and alſo to Fontainebleau; and, the exceſs 
of his ardour blinding him ſtill more and more, he 
would have her married, that ſne might have a 
name, and become capable of being preſented. 
Count Dubarri had a brother very fit for this pur- 
poſe, and Mademoiſelle L' Ange was no longer 
known but by the name of the Counteſs Dubarri. 
We ſhall not detain ourſelves to diſcuſs whom ſhe 
was, what was her origin, or whether ſhe were a 
baſtard or legitimate: all theſe particulars ſeem to 
be ſufficiently cleared up in the Anecdotes ® publiſhed 
of this Beauty. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that, born in 
a very obſcure. ſtation, and devoted to libertiniſmi 
from her earlieſt youth, as much from taſte as from 
ſituation, ſhe could bring: nothirig to her auguſt 
lover, notwithſtanding the flower of her youth, and 
the brilliancy of her charms, but the refuſe of the 
vileſt wretches, and the dregs of proſtitution — 
that it was ſcarce poſſible he ſhould be ignorant of 
it ;—and that he carried his low debauchery and 
profligacy ſo far as to bring her into his family, to- 
force his children to ſee ler: almoſt to ſeat her upon 
the throne with himſelf, to laviſh the public trea- 
ſure to enable her to diſplay the luxury of a Queen, 
to multiply the taxes in order to ſatisfy her child-! 


Iſh fancies, and to make the deſtiny of his ſubjects! 
depend upon the Caprices of” 4175 N 


girl. 


. by See Anecdotes of eve Counter Dabarri. - 
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The elevation of Madame Dubarri did not, how- 
ever, take place, without occaſioning many diſturb- 
ances at Court; but contradiction ſerved only to 
render the paſſion of Lewis XV. more ſtubborn. 
It is, perhaps, the only occaſion, in which, bearing 
up againſt all difficulties, he ſhewed a degree of 
firmneſs and perſeverance, which failed man! in mat- 
ters of the utmoſt importance. 

© The firſt difficulty aroſe from a woman, jealous, 
not of the King's heart, but of his ſceptre, which ſhe 
wiſhed to partake, This was the Dutcheſs de 
Grammont, ſiſter to the Duke de Choiſeul. Haughty, 
imperious, and greedy of power to exceſs, The had 
already ſubdued her brother ſo far, that this Mini- 
ſter, ſo proud, and ſo abſolute, ſuffered himſelf to be 
governed by her at pleaſure. The malignity of the 
Courtters, not knowing to what ſuch a ſingular 
aſcendant could be attributed, had induced them to 


account for it by ſuppoſing a more than fraternal 


intimacy ſubſiſting between theſe two. perſons ; who, 
in fact, were each of them too much incapable of 
reſtraint from motives of religion or public decency. 
However this may be, the anecdote obtained much 
credit at Court, where every enormity is believed, be- 
cauſe the Courtiers feel themſelves e of every 
enormity. 

The Dutcheſs of Gm i in concert adobe 
edly with her brother, the more firmly to conſoli- 
date and perpetuate. the, power in their family, had 
conceived the idea of becoming miſtreſs ro the King. 
Though ſhe was neither young nor handſome, yet 
the knowledge they both had of former events, and 
of the character of this Prince, intitled them to 
hope for the ſucceſs of the project. The example 
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1769. of Madame de Mailly—who, with no-greater ſhare of 
m— beauty or of youth, had nevertheleſs ſucceeded, by 


means of her boldneſs and impudence—was a power- 
ful encouragement, and the Dutcheſs already look- 
ed upon herſelf as triumphant, when ſhe was ſup- 


planted by this new-comer. She became the 


more furious, as ſhe was ſoon informed what kind 
of a woman had been preferred to her. She inſi- 
nuated her rage into the heart of her brother, whoſe 


high - minded diſpoſition made him naturally averſe 


to the advances of this party; for the Dubarri's not 
daring at-firſt to ſtrive againſt this all- -powerfull Mi- 
niſter, had endeavoured to conciliate his favour. It 
is even affirmed, that the Counteſs made ſome ad- 
vances to him, which he might have improved if he 
had pleaſed. 'The haughtineſs with which he behaved 
towards them—the incredible progreſs of the fa- 
vourite in the Monarch's affections—and the rivals 
of the Choiſeuls, who ranged themſelves on their 
ſide—drove them to an open war, which was to 
terminate in a diſgrace, from which the Duke, 
lulled by a proſperity of ten years continuance, 
thought himſelf far diſtant. It was therefore leſs 
from any apprehenſion of this kind, than to gratify 
his ſiſter's reſentment, that he reſolved to open the 
eyes of his maſter upon the infamy which his choice 
would reflect upon him: he did not, however, do 
this i in a direct manner, being too well aware of the 
danger, but indirectly, and by the moſt oblique 
means. He firſt ſer his emiſſaries at work to find 
out the ſcandalous chroniele of the adventures of 
the Counteſs; he had them preſerved in ballads, in 
manuſcript novels, ' and in little ſtories, with which 
the polite circles were ampled, The police, at his 
diſpoſal, 
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diſpoſal, far from officiouſly caſting a veil upon - 
the meanneſs of the Monarch, contributed firft to 
divulge it, in thoſe ſongs with which they amuſe the 
populace of the capital at the Pont- Neuf ; alle- 
gorical ſongs, indeed, but the key of which is ſoon 
obtained. The Court were informed of them; 
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and the hiſtory of the Bourbonnoiſe reached the 


Lars of the Princeſſes Royal which occaſioned them 
to make many difficulties with reſpect to her be- 
ing preſented. Lewis XV. who was very ſenſible of 


his folly, would not make it more conſpicuous by 
precipitating the event before he had prepared the 


minds of the Royal Family. It became therefore 
a long «negotiation, which held the Court in ſuſ- 
pence during ſome months, and gave occaſion to 
wagers on both ſides of the queſtion. The Choi- 
ſeuls were urging the Princeſſes underhand to keep 
firm; and at the fame time redoubled their efforts 
to prevail upon his Majeſty, to undeceive him, and 
to make him aſhamed of his choice. It is ſaid even, 
that the Sieur Le Bel, conſidering the conſequences 
that might follow from the impoſition he had 
practiſed on this occaſion towards his maſter, and 
fearing his reſentment, endeavoured, without ſuc- 


ceſs, to prevent it; that, alarmed at the inutility 


of the ſtep he had taken—from which he foreboded 
a better iſſue—in his deſpair he periſhed ſuddenly 


in an unfortunate manner, either by a conſtrained 


or voluntary death. 


However this may be, the agents employed, under 
the auſpices of their auguſt father, could not pre- 


From whence theſe ſongs 89 by the name of 8 in 
French. 


+ The name given to Madame Daubarri. in the ſonge, : 
r M4 vail 
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4302. vail upon the Princeſſes Royal any other way than 
ſ— by exciting their fears with reſpe& to his health, 


which was repreſented to be impaired by the af- 
fliction he experienced from their oppoſition. They 
yielded to this irreſiſtible motive; and the next 
difficulty was to find a woman who would take the 


ceremony upon her. There was a neceſſity of ſeek- 


ing out a Madame Le Bearn, an old woman, al- 
ways engaged in law-ſuits, to whom a hundred 
thouſand livres“ were given for her trouble, and to 
keep company with the newly- preſented lady in the 
beginning, when no other perſon would appear with 


her. The allurement of favour ſoon brought a 


Court about her. The King ſupped every night 


with his miſtreſs; ſhe uſed to invite, and, in order 


that the Great ſhould not be able to refuſe, ſhe 
added. at the bottom of the invitation, His Majeſty 
will honour me with his preſence. Some Ladies im- 
perceptibly gave way; the Counteſs de l' Hopital, 
Madame de Valentinois, and the Lady of Marſhal 
Mirepoix, ſet the example; and the Count de la 
Marche was obſerved to increaſe the croud of her 
admirers, The Prince of Conde having obtained 


from the King the favour of entertaining him at 
Chantilly, expreſſed his gratitude to his Majeſty 


by receiving the Counteſs there. 
The Duke de Choiſeul began to perceive, that 


he had not behaved with ſufficient policy towards 


the favourite; B but, too much biaſſed by the reſent- 
ment of his ſiſter, he had proceeded to ſuch lengths 


that he could not retract. He met the dangers of 


, Upwards of four thouſand pounds, 85 


the 
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the ſtorm that was preparing, and, conſidering it 
with firmneſs, he was reſolved to make head againſt 
it. He ſaw his party diminiſhed, and the crea- 
tures whom he thought moſt attached to him, 
combining againſt him. Among theſe, the firſt per- 
| ſon who abandoned him, was the one whom he had 


lain under the greateſt obligations, and who to ap- 


pearance was moſt inviolably devoted to him. It was 
the real Chancellor; for at this time there were 
three of them in France. His ruling character was 
deceit, which he made wonderfully ſubſervient to 
the gratification of his ambition. His fraudulent ar- 
tifices practiſed for the Prime Miniſter, had obtain- 
ed ſingular favour from him. His dexterity in 
managing his Company at pleaſure, in exciting 
or diminiſhing their activity, as the Duke wiſhed, 
induced this Miniſter to think, that he would ſtill 


be more uſeful to him at the head of the Magi- 


ſtracy, from whence he was deſirous of removing 
M. Bertin, who, from the particular confidence with 
which the Monarch honoured him, had a claim 
upon that dignity, and was not ſuitable to him on 
account of his known attachment to the Jeſuits. 
Accordingly, he began a negotiation with M. de 
Blancmeſail, and employed M. de Maleſherbes, the 
ſon of this old man, not leſs a dupe than the Duke 
de Choiſeul. Such was the adroitneſs of M. de 
Maupeou, that he turned to the advancement of his 


fortune the circumſtance that ought to have over- 
thrown it. As Firſt Preſident, it was his buſineſs to 
reckon up the votes. In one of the meetings he 
was accuſed of having abuſed his poſt to carry 


on an impoſition, and make the opinion paſs which 
was molt agreeable to the Court, though ſupported 
by 
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by a leſs number of ſuffrages. Fortunately. for him, 
it was near the time of the vacations ; the repri- 
manding of him was deferred to Martinmas-day, 
and heavailed himſelf of this delay, and intrigued 
with ſo much artifice, that the Chancellor gave in 
his reſignation in favour of the Vice-Chancellor ; 
who, according to agreement, ſatisfied with this 
inſtant of real and peaceable enjoyment of this dig- 
nity, reſigned the next day to his fon. 

The members of the Parliament, who were — 
acquainted with this cameleon, foretold to the Duke 
de Choiſeul, that he had taken his moſt dangerous 
enemy into the Miniſtry. He did not entirely throw 
off the maſk in the firſt inſtance. Still uncertain of the 
turn which the favour of the Dubarris might take, 
he kept upon good terms with both parties. Bur 
when the preſenting of the Counteſs had conſoli- 
dated her party, he went over entirely to them; 
and carried the refinement of his adulation ſo far 


as to find out that he was related to the Counteſs, 


whom he always called his Couſin. The ſuppleneſs 
of his character made him ſubmit to all the ex- 
travagances of this woman, who had. neither de- | 
cency nor underſtanding. In order to make him- 
ſelf agreeable to her, he derogated from the dignity 


of his poſt, and allowed himſelf to become her ſport, 


and that of her negro, and there was no kind of me- 
tamorphoſis he did not undergo in this deſign, which 


he never loſt ſight of for a ſingle moment. Notwith- 


ſtanding all this meanneſs and ſervility, he never 
could abtain any thing more than a ſubaltern confi- 
dence in this Court, in which he had been foreſtalled 
by a Nobleman more amiable, not leſs full of wit, not 
leis ſubtle, and in every reſpect better calculated 
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to ſucceed with the women. It is evident that we 
have been ſpeaking of the Duke d' Aiguillen; who, 
by this channel, extricated himſelf from a very difa- 
greeable ſituation, into which M. de Maupeeu had 


thrown him, under pretence of doing him ſervice, 


and perhaps with the real deſign of ruining him even 


at that time, and of ſupplanting this competitor; 
whoſe credit eclipſed his own. It is, however, to be 
preſumed, that he was ſincere upon this occaſion; 


becauſe even his intereſt engaged him to league hims 
ſelf with this enemy of the Choiſeuls ; whom he had 
no ſooner abandoned, than he was ſenſible of the ne- 


ceſſity of overthrowing them. 


While Lewis XV. — by that ſpirit of Meiner 


maintained during his whole life, but ſtill more pre- 
valent at the end of his reign, from his becoming 
more weak — was puniſhing with exile the Attornies 
General of the Parliament of Britany, whom he had 
declared innocent, he was beſtowing more conſpicu- 
ous marks of favour upon the Duke d' Aiguillon, 
from whom he had not been able to avoid taking 
away the government of the province, upon the ac- 
count given him by the Preſident Ogier of the vex- 
ations he had exerciſed there, and of the general ex- 
ecration he was holden in. It was to the new favout- 

ite, undoubtedly, that the Duke owed his being ap- 
proved of to command the light horſe of his Ma- 
jeſty's guard; which contributed only the more to 
irritate the people of Britany, and to inſpire the Mas 
giſtrates with greater activity to proſecute him. The 
affair had taken another turn. The Parliament of 
Rennes, under pretence of the troubles occaſioned in 
their diſtrict by the formerly ſelf entitled Jeſuits - who 
had taken advantage of their diſperſion, and of the 
encouragement 
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encouragement they met with, to take refuge there 


in multitudes, to aſſemble there, to hold ſecret con- 
venticles, to intrigue, and to make it the center and 
the repoſitory of their plans of revenge — had ordered 


the public miniſtry to watch over them; from 


whence reſulted an immenſe train of proceedings, 


carried on in all the cities of the province, and a 


terrible decree, which ordered them to evacu- 
ate it, unleſs they would take the oath required. 
During the courſe of the proceedings, it had been 


found that the Duke d'Aiguillon was ſuppoſed to 


have ſolicited, by himſelf and by ſubaltern agents, 
witneſſes to depoſe againſt the accuſed Magiſtrates. 
Indications were diſcovered, in the depoſitions, of un- 
hear'd of oppreſſion of an enormous abuſe of pow- 
er—of the moſt atrocious crime; an expreſſion uſed in 
the letter from the Parliament of Britany to the 


Chancellor, under which they diſguiſed the ſuſpicion 


of the premeditated poiſoning of the Attornies Ge- 
neral. The Parliament, upon the knowledge of this 
circumſtance, could not avoid ordering a freſh in- 
quiry ; this was continued great numbers of wit- 
neſſes were hear d, and others pointed out the Pub- 
lic Miniſtry was commiſſioned to move the Court 
and, at the inſtant when the cauſe was going to be 
ſubmitted to the impartial examination of the natu- 
ral judges, a decree of Council, notified in the moſt 
illegal manner, forbad the Public Miniſtry, the Com- 
miſſioners of the Parliament, and even the Parlia- 
ment itſelf, to go through with the cauſe, and to 
pronounce a judgment. This was ſtill the reſult of 
the influence of the Duke d'Aiguillon with the fa- 
vourite, who had required this compliance of the 
Chancellor. But this was the ſubject of new com- 

plaints, 
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plaints, and of- freſh remonſtrances, and the affair, WS: 
which Lewis XV. flattered himſelf would be quieted, 
roſe up again with other acceſſories, which rendering 
it more complicated, could not but give it a greater 
degree of eclat, eſpecially by the art that had been 
uſed to introduce in it a Duke and Peer as a culprit, 
which muſt neceſſarily excite commotions in the Par- 
liament of Paris; as being a Court of Peers. 

During theſe tranſactions, the intermedial Com- 
mittee of the States of Britany, which ſtill ſubliſted, | 
in-the interval of their ſeſſions, thought it incumbent 
upon them not to remain alone filent upon the af- 
fair of Meſſ. de la Chalotais, and addreſſed, in form of 
a memorial, ſuch vigorous remonſtrances to his Ma- 
jeſty, chat they left no room to doubt of the agita- 
tion the States would be in this year. The circum- 
ſtance chiefly inſiſted upon in this memorial, was the 

incredible contradiction between the ſpeeches and 
the conduct of the King towards them. We can- 

* not,“ it was faid, © conceal from your Majeſty 
© the univerſal deſolation occaſioned by your an- 
«. ſwer. Even the teſtimony, ſo glorious to the At- 
6 tornies. General; and ſo ſatisfactory to us, which 
you give of their innocence, becomes a cauſe 
«of terror to all your citizens. What, Sire, they 
are innocent, and you puniſh them We 
* have not been able to ſee without ſurprize, mixed 
« with” conſternation, private facts and particular 
« | diffarisfaCtions aſſigned as motives for a public 
ct puniſhment. Every magiſtrate, every citizen, 
— man who is puniſhed, muſt be pronounced 

„ guilty, and he cannot be pronounced fo, without 
« allowing him the privilege of defending himſelf. 
2 11 he be accuſed, it muſt be known by whom, and 


K « for 
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1769. © for what. If he be — he muſt ee 
— * hre been convictedz. 
& Our honour; our life, and our ir liberty, belong to 
et us, as your Crown belongs to you. We would 
cc ſpill our blood to preſerve your rights to you; but 
ce. do you preſerve ours. ; Mere privileges are not here 
te the point in queſtion.——--=lt is in plain natural 
ce right, that we at preſent find aher! is the __ of 
<. our remonſtrances. | 
Even God, of whom you are . the mung! image, 
© cannot puniſh, the innocent, and the guilty man 
« whom. he chaſtiſes cannot doubt of his crime. Yes, 
* the declaration of innocence, and the infliction of 
| c a puniſhment at the ſame time, are impoſſible even 
\ « to the Almighty;. and it would be blaſphemy to 
s attribute to him ſo odious a contradiCtion... 
We can never conceive, that thoſe whoſe honour 
« is not called, in queſtion, and whoſe nice feelings 
your Majeſty condeſcends, even by repeated decla- 
ce rations, to ſet at eaſe, ſhould not be pertectly inno- 
« cent; and {till leſs can we conceive how thoſe, 
© whole innocence is perfect, can experience the fate 
«reſerved to guilt and to real criminals. 
What are plain citizens to expect, is the felt 
ce magiſtrates are not ſheltered. from ſo fatal an op- 
« preſſion? The province, Sire, proſtrate at yur 
« feet, implores your juſtice. There is no longer 
« any juſtice, if we can be carried away from our 
« houſes, thrown into captivity, or retained in end- 
“ leſs exile, under pretence of ſecret offences, founded 
ce upon obſcure accuſations, againſt which we cannot 
ce defend ourſelves, and which will only Nenne 
4 known to us by the rigour of the puniſhment. 
Condeſcend, Sire, to recall to mind — 


« ſeries 
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« ſeries of calamities which thoſe, whoſe innocence 
« Jou acknowledge and atteſt, have experienced! 
6 They have been torn from their functions, and 
* from their families; they have been dragged as vile 
ee culprits from one priſon to another; they have been 
announced to all the kingdom of France as preva- 

ricators and traitors ; they have been expoſed to 
the horror of a criminal proceſs, the violence of 
which was equal to it's injuſtice; they have beheld 
the preparations for their capital puniſhment, and 


virtue could ſtand in fear of ignominy) to remain in 
a long exile, the period of which is not fixed. 
The accuſation, purſued with ſo much virulence, is 
abandoned, but the vengeance ſtill ſubſiſts. Facts 
and diſſatisfactions which are not mentioned; in 


order that nothing may be proved, are ſubſtituted 
to an action acknowledged calumnious, and op- 


an oppreſſive law-ſuit.” 
If we would make our readers acquainted with all 


the beauties of this elegant compoſition, we ſhould 


tranſcribe the whole of it. It's eloquence has this 
peculiarity in it, that antitheſis which is often a 
childiſh figure of rhetoric, eſpecially when too much 
repeated in a diſcourſe though it occur frequently 
in this memorial, contributes only to give it more 
force and energy; becauſe it is founded on conciſe, 
cloſe, convincing, and clear reaſoning; and becauſe 
it is the natural and true repreſentation of the per- 

petual conduct of the Court in the trial in queſtion. 
The Miniſters were fo fearful of the effect which 
the peruſal of this memorial would have upon the 
King—who had too much CY not to be 
convinced 


they have only eſcaped an ignominious death (if 


preſſion without a law- ſuit is n. inſtead of | 
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convinced of the tyrannical part, and, which would 


the fooliſh part, he had been made to act for five years 
paſt—that they did not think proper to mention it ro 
him. They ſent back theſe remonſtrances to the 
Commiſſioners, making a merit with them of ſup- 
preſſing them, under pretence that they would cer- 
tainly have provoked the indignation of his Majeſty. 
The authors of them thought differently ; and copies 
of their memorial ſoon tranſpired. It was received 
with the warmeſt approbation by the public; it was 
conſidered as a maſterpiece ' upon public right, 
comprehending in general all the principles which 
conſtitute the real monarchical ſtate ; principles which 
had been for ſome time ſo much departed from, that 
many perſons conſidered them as problematical. The 
patriots were delighted .to. ſee them brought again 
before the eyes of the nation; they eagerly ſoughr 
after this work, tranſcribed it, and diſtributed a mul- 


titude of copies of it. 


In the embarraſſment the Council were in to extri- 
cate themſelves from the tempeſtuous ſituation in 
which they were more than ever plunged, the idea 
was ſuggeſted of negotiating with M. de la Chalo- 


tais, of tempting him by the moſt ſeducing offers, 


and prevailing upon him to deſiſt. This expedient 
was looked upon as the only one capable of quieting 
the affair, of extinguiſhing and of effacing the ſlight- 
eſt veſtige of it. There was at Paris a Breton, 
member of the French Academy, much connected 
with the Attornies General, very warm in their in- 
tereſts, but endowed with little ſubtlety, a great talk- 
er, blunt, and confuſed ; all qualities incompatible 
with thoſe of a negotiator, Nevertheleſs, the diffi- 

culty 
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tulty of finding another determined the choice of 
him, His name was Duclos. He was ſent with a 
verbal commiſſion only, as a man of no conſequence, 
and who might be diſavowed in caſe of a refuſal, 

which, from the known character of M. de la Chalo- 
tais, was unavoidable. Being apprized of the arrival 
of this ſecret agent, he aſked him, in the firſt inſtant, 
if he came to Xaintes as his friend or as his ſeducer 
if in the firſt capacity, he ſhould be well received, and 
might ſtay; if in the ſecond, he had nothing to do but 
to depart, which he did. His meſſage was not long. 
Recourſe was obliged to be had to ſome other expe- 
dient. The matter became very preſſing, as his 
Majeſty began to be tired, and, the more circumſtances 
were diſguiſed from him, the more was it neceſſary to 
conceal the whole from him. The Chancellor, who 
was ſenſible of how great importance it was to him 
to ſignalize his promotion to the head of the Magi- 
ſtracy by ſome impoſing act, that might procure 


him the intire confidence of his maſter, aſſured him 


that he knew of no other method than to ſuffer the 
affair to take it's free courſe, to lay it before the 
Court of Peers, and to exculpate the Duke d' Aiguil- 
lon by a ſolernn decree. He took this ſtep, either 
becauſe. he had not in reality ſeen any thing in the 
proceſs ſent by the Parliament of Britany which 


could ſeriouſly inculpate this Commandant becauſe 
he had not ſufficiently attended to it—becauſe he was 


glad of an opportunity of rendering himſelf neceſſary 
to the Duke, in proportion as he ſhould be involved 
—or, in a word, which is moſt probable, becauſe he 
flattered himſelf, that his influence would be more 
effectually exerted in the Court of Peers, the ſeveral 
members of which he was acquainted with, than in a 
Vor. IV. | * ſtrange 
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ſtrange and diſtant Parliament. But, indeed, whe 


ſo replete with falſchood? The Parliament of Britany, 
apprized of the letters patent, under expreſs reſerva- 
tions, and which were neceſſary in order that this 
ſtep ſhould not prejudice their exiſtence, had of their 
own accord ſent the whole proceeding to the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. They thus avoided the conflict which 


might have enſued, and prevented the conteſt, which 


would infallibly have ariſen between the two Courts, 
from making them loſe fight of the matter to attend 
to the form, and by this dextrous manceuvre they ob- 
liged, in ſome fort, the Court of Peers to interfere. In 
the perplexity occaſioned by the new turn which the 
affair was taking, the firit opinion muſt neceſſarily be, 
to let themſelves go to circumſtances, and ta gain 
time for any further reſolutions which theſe might 
ſuggeſt. This had determined the appeal. The 
King, reſerving to himſelf by:this the liberty of ſul- 
pending the affair, or of putting a ſtop to it whenever 
he might think proper, it was agreed upon that his 
Majeſty himſelf ſhould aſſiſt at the ſittings, which 
would contribute to moderate the intemperance of 
them, and that they ſhould be holden at Verſailles, 


in order more effectually to reſtrain the too great im- 


Female, of the Magiſtrates. 
Reſpecting the firſt article, the Parliament de- 
termined, that they had no need of letters patent to 


take cognizance of a matter in which a Peer was 


concerned, and to bring him to trial, their Court 


being the ſole, only, alt eſſential tribunal, to which 
| foch : a trial hy right belonged. With regard to the 


ſecond article, the reference of the matter to them, 


they were too much flattered with it to oppoſe 


themſelves 
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themſelves to this act of Royalty. They only en- 
tered a reſolution, which charged the Firſt Preſi- 
dent to repreſent the irregularity of the removal 
of the cauſe, as much in itſelf, as from the incon- 
veniences that might reſolt ny it. Some Peers 
having been deſirous of reviving an antient claim, 
always rejected, of forming, and, without the con- 
currence of the Civilians, by themſelves, and with 
the King only at their head, the Court of Peers; 
this claim was again annihilated ; it was-proved to 
them, that the Magiſtrates of this day were no 
more to be compared to thoſe that were formerly 
named LZegiſtes, or perſons intruſted with the civil 
authority, than the preſent Peers were to be com- 
pared to the antient Peers of the kingdom; that 
the preſent Peers were only ſo many Gentlemen, 
appointed by his Majeſty to a ſuperior dignity, and 
were nothing in themſelves; and that they could not 
therefore aſſimilate themſelves to thoſe great vaſſals 
of the Crown, who were ſo many Sovereigns, and 
without whoſe concurrence the Monarch could do 
nothing. The Prince of Conti, a zealous Par- 
liamertarian, inſiſted -much upon 'this point, and 
agreed to the infinite diſtinction there ought to be 
between the Princes and the Peers; he ſpoke of 


the ſyſtem of rhe latter, and threw a kind of ri- 


dicule upon it, but he agreed, that this ſyſtem 
being of recent date, was forcullately not adopted 
by the majority. 

The firſt ſitting of the Court of Peers at Verſailles, 
took place on the 4th of April. The King entered 
alone with the Princes: all his guard retired, and 
the officers of the Court took poſſeſſion of the 
doors. 
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The Chancellor, beaming with glory, opened 
the Aſſembly by a diſcourſe very well adapted to 
his purpoſe. He announced, on the part of the 
King, that the intention of his Majeſty was, that 
there ſhould be an abſolute liberty of ſuffrages and 
opinions, and that the affair ſhould be tried with 
the utmolt ſeverity, to acquit or oppo the ac- 
cuſed. 


The F irſt Preſident anſwered bo another ſpeech, 


in which he introduced the repenſentations he was 


commiſſioned to make. | 

The informations taken by the Parliament of 
Britany were afterwards read, It was ordered, 
that they ſhould be depoſited in the office, and 
that the Attorney General ſhould take an account 
of them, to give in his opinion, the whole without 


prejudice to the reſpective rights of the Court of 


Peers, and of all thoſe who fit” in it, and with- 
out giving a ſanction to infer that any other Court 


Thould be authorized to continue any informa- 


tions or proceedings, in 1 which a Peer ſhould be 
named. 

It was reſolved at the concluſion, that moiſt 
humble thanks ſhould be preſented to the King, 
for having condeſcended, that the real and antient 
principles of the Peerage ſhould be again conſe- 
crated and preſerved, 1n his preſence, and with his 
ſolemn approbation, 

The King appeared to pay very great attenrion 
to all the informations read by. the Firſt Preſident ; 
and, as this long reading fatigued the Magiſtrate, 
whoſe voice was inſenſibly loſt, it was obſerved, 
that his Majeſty bent forwards to hear the better, 
and not to loſe any part of what was ſaid. 


The 
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The Parliament returned, very well ſatisfied with 1770. 
the ſitting, in which they had acquired a new eclat ——— 
by the e. confirmation granted to them by 
the Sovereign, both of their being eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary in forming, together with che Peerage, the 
Court of Peers, as ; alfo of their being the ſole Court 
of Peers, 1 in excluſion to all the ather Parliaments, 
Some of the Members were particularly delighted 
with having been naticed by the Monarch, among 
others, M. Paſquier, the famous Recorder of the 
cauſe of Damiens, and of Count Lally; whom the 
Chancellor pointed out by a geſt to the King, who 
was deſirous of conſidering him more attentively, 
as he paſſed before his Majeſty. The ſecond ſitting, 
on the 7th of April, was not leſs agreeable to the 
Parliament. The Attorney General produced in it 
a complaint againſt the Duke d' Aiguillon, and a 
perſon named; Andouard, Major of the militia. of 
Nankz, whoz in this affair, appeared to be the 
Agent of the Duke. Accordingly, all the proceed- 
ings carried on in Britany were annulled, as being 
illegally inſtituted, inalmuch as they concerned a 
Peer. Freſh inquiries, and freſh: -informations, &c. 
were ordered to be made. 

During the courſe of the inquiries, M. Michau 
de Montblin diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his eloquence, 
to ſuch a degree, chat the King declared himſelf to 
be of his opinion, expreſſing, nevertheleſs, his diſlike 
to monitories, which were commonly uſed in all 
proceedings. But from deference to his Majeſty, 
all the members unanimouſly returned to his opi- 
nion, which was conſidered as an order, and it 
may from thence be inferred what kind of liberty 
reigned in that Aſſembly. Fs 
- | — = 73 However, s 
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However this may be, every thing proceeded ſo 
far with general ſatisfaction, and his Majeſty ſeemed 
ſo well pleaſed to preſide over his Court of Peers, 
that he gave orders to conſtruct immediately, on 
the ſpot of the antient theatre, a Grand Chamber, 
a Tribunal, a Council Chamber, houſes of refreſh- 
ment, and, in a word, all the conveniences neceſſary 
to form à Court of Judicature. The two laſt ſit- 
tings had been in the Queen's anti-chamber, in 


which the Beds of Juſtice were holden; which in 


fact was rather improper. Unfortunately, the King 
was ſoon tired of this tranſitory caprice, which was 
firſt interrupted by the marriage of the r 
and the feſtivals given on that oecafion. 

This was undoubtedly in itſelf one of the moſt 


important events of this reign, as much from it's 


ſtrengthening our alliance with the Houſe of Auſ- 
tria, as from the circumſtances which accompanied 
and ſucceeded it. It was brought about by the 
care of the Duke de Choiſeul, ho, in alt proba- 
bility, having his own grandeur, as muck as the 


' happineſs of France, in view, removed all. difficul- 


ties, and fortunately concluded theſe nuptials; which 
were completed moft opportunely for him, who, 
having diſdained to maintain himſelf by little 
intrigues, would now be fupported by the Dau- 
phineſs herſelf. It was not imagined, that he would 
have kept his ground till that Period; but when it 
arrived, his friends conceived better hopes, eſpecially 
on ſeeing the diſtinguiſned part he acted on that 
occaſion. The King gave him leave to go to 
Compiegne to meet that Princeſs, and to be the 
firſt Miniſter who paid his homage to her. The 
Dauphineſs received him with fingular attention, 
0 7 and 
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and granted him a private audience; wherein, after 1770. 
having expreſſed to him the great deſire ſhe had of 
ſeeing him; ſhe thanked him for the care he had 
taken to contribute to her happineſs; and added, 
that ſne depended upon the continuation of it, to 
aſſiſt her youth and inexperience, by his advice. 
It was ſcarce poſſible that the preparations, the 
pomp, and the rejoicings, on account of the mar- 
riage of the heir apparent to the Crown, ſhould 
not occaſion a great deal of expence, notwithſtand- 
ing the diſtreſſed ſituation of the Kingdom ; but 
this became exceſſive, under a prodigal Sovereign, 
who had no thought but for himſelf, who ſuffered 
all matters to be carried on as his Miniſters choſe, 
and who would not fee the depredations to which 
— extraordinary charges opened an immenſe 
| field. To give ſotne idea of them, it was calculated 
that thirty thouſand horſes muſt be employed in the 
journey. It was ſaid, that a multitude of upholſterers 
were to go poſt from town to town, to ornament 
the ſeveral places where the Princeſs was to make 
any ſtay ; and that ſixty carriages, all new, were to 
make part of the train that was gone to receive her : 
at Straſbourg. = 
This was only the prelude. Nothing had yet 
been beheld equal to the dreſſes of the King and 
<a Princes, which crowds of people went to ſee at 


he embroiderer's or taylor's. That of the King 
vas one which was preſented to him at the nup- 
tials of the Duke de Chartres, and his Majeſty 
having then aſked, whether any thing more beau- 
tiful could be contrived, and being anſwered in 


the negative, had ordered, that it ſhould be reſerv- 
N 4 ; ed 
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ed for the wedding of his grandſon. Six dreſſes 
were reckoned of equally refined luxury, and thoſe 
of the children of France were anſwerable to them. 


They were beſides to be ornamented with a quar- 


tity of jewels; The ſtate coaches were no leſs an 
object of curioſity : the richneſs of them was equal 
to their elegance, which will not create ſurprize, 
when we are told that they were commanded by 
the Duke de Choiſeul. 


With regard to the public ſpeRtacles, the feſtivals 


of Lewis XIV. ſo celebrated in Europe, and in 


hiſtory, could not be compared to this. The 
flower - pot of the fire- works alone, was to be 
compoſed of thirty thouſand rockets, which; at a 
crown * each, formed an object of four thouſand 
louis ; and we know that a 1 of n. 
goes off in a moment. 

The preparations for theſe lies formed 
a ſhocking contraſt with the inſurrections occa- 


ſioned by the ſcarcity of bread, which continued 


and increaſed, at the ſame time, in ſome provinces; 
There was a riot at Beſangon, and at Tours, and 
it was carried to ſuch a height in this laſt town, 
that the Intendant was obliged to make his eſcape 


by a back-door, and the Archbiſhop! thought it in- 


cumbent upon him to come into Court, to diſplay 


his paſtoral ſolicitude. In the counties . of la 
Marche, and the Limouſin, it was calculated, that 
upwards of four thouſand perſons were ſtarved to 


death, and ſeveral more would have periſhed, had 


it not been for the humanity of M. de Perſan, 


* Two ſhillings and fix pence, 
Maſter 
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Maſter of Requeſts, who, being Lord of part of 


the manor of the province, ſent n LuGEQUrs 


to his tenants. \ 

_ Theſe misfortunes gave riſe to a little pamphlet, 
intituled: 4 ingllar * of a good Citizen, concern- 
ing the public fe en which are intended 10. be ex- 
hibited at Paris, and at Court, upon occaſion of the 


Daupbin's nuptials. After having enumerated the 


coſts of the entertainments, ſpectacles, fireworks, il- 
luminations, and balls, carried to the higheſt degree 
of magnificence, and the recapitulation. of which 
amounted to a capital of twenty millions , the 


author concludes his truly original pamphlet in 


the following manner. 

« ] propoſe that none of theſe nos ſhould be 
e done, but that theſe twenty millions ſhould be 
ce taken off from the impoſts of the year, and eſpe- 
ce cially the land- tax. Thus, inſtead of amuſing 
be the idle people of the Court, and of the capital, 
« with vain and momentary diverſions, the ſorrowful 
te cultivator would be filled with joy; the whole 
ce nation would be made to partake of this fortunate 
« eyent; and to the moſt remote corners of the 
« kingdom this exclamation would reſound: Long 
« Jive Lewis the well-beloved ;—a' ſpecies of feſtival 
% ſo new, would reflect more real and more laſting 
« glory on the King, than all the pomp and pa- 
© geantry of Aſiatic entertainments; and hiſtory 
te would conſecrate this event to poſterity with 
&« greater ſatisfaction, than the frivolous details of 4 
4 magnificence, burthenſome to the people, and very 


+ Upwards of eight hundred thouſand pounds. 
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177. far from contributing to the real grandeur of a 
Monarch, the father of his ſubjects.“ 

There were too many perſons of conſequence in- 
tereſted in preventing that idea from ſucceeding, for 
any attention to be paid to it. They only endea- 
voured to prevent that the cries of the unfortunate 
ſhould reach the throne, and eſpecially the ears of 
the Princeſs, whoſe youthful and unexperienced 

heart, being ſenſible and tender, would certainly 
have been moved by them. It was affected to inſert 
in the Gazette of France “, that there was a quantity 
of corn at Nantz, which had hitherto been hindered 
from circulating by the bad weather, the overflow- 
ings of the rivers, and other accidental obſtacles. 

It was under theſe fatal auſpices that the Dauphin- 

_ <fs arrived at Compiegne. The King was very de- 
firous of ſeeing her, and of knowing whether ſhe were 
handſome. It is ſaid, that when the Prince of Poix 
came to acquaint him with the news of the arrival of 
the Archdutcheſs at Straſbourg; M. Bouret, Secretary 
of the Cabinet, at the ſame time preſented to him 
the exchange of contract made upon the frontiers: 
His Majeſty, who was very familiar with that ſer- 
yant, aſked him what he thought of the Dauphineſs, 
and whether ſhe had a fine boſom ; he anſwered, 
that the Dauphineſs had a charming figure, and 
very beautiful eyes, &c. That is not what I talk 
© to you about,” replied his Majeſty jocoſely, © I 
te aſk you whether ſhe has a fine boſom ?” “ Sire, I 
* did not take the liberty to carry my eyes ſo far,” 
anſwered the ſubtle Courtier. You are a fool,” 
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continued his Majeſty, laughing, * iti is the firſt thing — 
e one looks at in a woman. 

We may judge, by this little anecdote, of the ea- 
gerneſs with which Lewis XV. examined his daugh- 
ter-in-law when he ſaw her. He went as far as the 
preſcribed limits to meet her, where, conforming 
herſelf to the ceremonial, ſhe got out of her coach, 

and threw herſelf at the feet of his Majeſty, who 
raiſed her up with Kindneſs, and embraced her. 
They ſlept at Compiegne ; and the next day, paſſing 
through St. Denis, they went to ſee Madame Loviſa, 
one of the King's daughters, who had lately taken 
the veil at the Carmelites of that place. The whole 
city of Paris was aſſembled upon the road, and there 
was a double row of coaches from St. Denis to the 
gate called Maillot. The Royal Family fupped at 
the caſtle of La Muette, where Lewis XV. was not 
aſhamed himſelf to prefent the Counteſs Dubarri to 
the Dauphineſs, and to make her eat with that 
Princeſs. 

The Dauphineſs had, till that moment, been ig- 
norant of the ſituation of Madame Dubarri, whom 
ſhe had often heard mentioned at her Court. One 
day, impatient of hearing the continual repetition of 
this name, ſhe aſked what was that Lady's employ- 
ment, who was ſo much talked of? ſhe was an- 
ſwered, that the Counteſs amuſed the King. © That 
« being the caſe,” replied ingenuouſly the young 
Archdutcheſs, © 1 declare myſelf her rival.” She 
was not tempted to become ſo at that inſtant, when 
ſhe had certainly been better informed; but, atten- 
tive to gratify the inclinations of the Monarch, 
his Majeſty having aſked her how ſhe found that 
lady, ſhe anſwered, Charming ; which gave the high- 
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1770, eſt ſatisfaction to the Royal Lover. It is certain 


that Madame Dubarri was, at that time, the moſt 


remarkable woman at Court, with reſpect to her 
artleſs figure and her natural graces. She might be 
called beautiful in herſelf, and, by a ſingularity fill 
more aſtoniſhing, ſhe was LY a in outward appear- 
ances, the moſt decent in her behaviour and conver- 
ſation. 

The King, the Dauphin, and. the Royal Family 
returned from Muette to ſleep at Verſailles; the 
Dauphineſs alone remained there, in compliance 
with the laws of the Church, not to live under the 
ſame roof as her future conſort. She did not go to 
the Caſtle till the next day; after having dreſſed 
herſelf in her robes of ceremony, ſhe went to the 
chapel to receive the nuptial benediction. The 
Princeſs was much admired there; who, in the midſt 
of an unknown ſet of people, and the natural aſto- 
niſhment occaſioned by ſo many objects, did not 
appear in the leaſt embarraſſed, but went through 
the ceremonial with great eaſe, and with peculiar 


. graces. 


In the afternoon, an immenſe number of people 
were aſſembled in the gardens, in which were the 


Preparations for the fire-works, and the illumina- 


tions that were to be exhibited in the evening. It 
was a diſagreeable thing to obſerve, that, in the 
midſt of ſo many preparations for a ſuperb feſtival, 


| thoſe gardens were in very bad order, and in ſeveral 


places reſembled the gardens of a caſtle, in which an 
execution has been entered. In the firſt place, the 
waters, which are an eſſential part of the entertain- 
ment of ſuch a day, neither played, nor were they 
in a condition to play; ſeveral of the baſons were 


dry; 


* 
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dry ; even the canal was dirty and full of mud: 
mutilated ſtatues, ſcattered upon the ground, an- 
nounced the having neglected to pick them up, or 
to conceal their ruins from the public eye. Even all 


the flights of ſteps were ſhockingly damaged t— + 


there were no violins, no dances, no proviſions for 
the people, who did not partake of the mirth, which 
ſhould be the firſt mark of a public feſtival. A few 
mountebanks only were preparing to exhibit ſome 
diverſions in the evening. The ſky ſeemed not to 
be in harmony with the earth, for two dreadful 


ſtorms diſperſed the people whom curioſity had 


brought there, and prevented them from ſeeing either 
fireworks or illuminations, which were poſtponed 
to more favourable weather. By another neglect, un- 
worthy of the majeſty of the place, the courts, at. 
nine o'clock at night, were not even lighted as much 
as thoſe of a private man; the galleries and paf- 
ſages remained in profound obſcurity; there was not 
a ſingle lamp either on the fore or the back front of 


the palace. The town of Verſailles did not ſeem to. 


participate the leaſt in this great event, and Paris 
was reproached with having conducted matters 
with the greateſt parſimony. The poor were een 
with indignation begging upon this day, as uſual, 
and there were neither ſauſages, bread, nor wine, 
provided for them. The Noblemen did not diftin- 
guiſh themſelves more, and the magnificent palace 
of the Miniſter of Paris, the Count de St. Florentin, 


was only lighted by two rows of ſmall lamps, at no 


great height from the ground. = 


As for the reſt, all the perſons who entered the 
apartments on the day of the marriage, and eſpecially 
thoſe who aſſiſted at the royal banquet, agreed, that 
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they had never ſeen ſo miraculous a ſight; they 
pretended, that all the deſcriptions they could make 


of it, would be ſhort of the truth; and that thoſe 


which we read in the Tales of-the Fairies, could only 
give an imperfect idea of it. The richneſs and 
luxuriant fancy of the dreſſes, the blaze of the dia- 
monds, and the magnificence of the apartments, 
dazzled the eyes of the ſpectators, and prevented 
them from fixing their attention to particulars. The 


Davphineſs was the perſon who attracted the moſt 
| earneſt notice of every one, on whom all eyes were 


fixed, and, when withdrawn through reſpect, were 
inceſſantly returning. The following is the picture 
that was given of her at the time: The Prin- 
te ceſs, who is tall for her age, is thin, without be- 
* ing meagre, and as a young perſon ſhould be, 
© who is not thoroughly formed. She is very well 
" made, and her limbs well proportioned. Her 
* hair is of a beautiful light colour, which it is 


* thought will, in time, be turned to a bright cheſ- 


te nut, and is extremely well ſet. Majeſty already 
** appears in her countenance ; the form of her face 
* is a fine oval, but rather long ; her eyebrows .are 
« as full as any fair perſon's can be; her eyes are 
te blue, without being inſipid, and are very lively, and 
te full of wit; her noſe is aquiline, a little ſharpened 
te at the end. The Dauphineſs has a ſmall mouth, 
ec although her lips are rather thick, eſpecially 


* the under one, which is known to be the Auſtrian 


e Jip; her complexion is dazzling, and her natural 
* colour might diſpenſe her from having recourſe to 
* rouge; her deportment is that of an Archdut- 
* cheſs, but her dignity is tempered by the ſweet- 
te neſs of her diſpoſition; and it is difficult to behold 

© this 


te this Princeſs, without being n with re- 


te ſpect, blended with ſenſibility.” _ 

The bal pare, the moſt tedious part of the feſtivals, 
becauſe every thing was done there by etiquette, oc- 
caſioned a good deal of confuſion. The King had 
previouſly fixed the ceremonial of it. He had agreed, 
in conformity to the ſolicitations of the Ambaſſador 


of the Emperor and the Empreſs Queen, that he 
would beſtow ſome mark of diſtinction upon Made- 
moiſelle de Lorraine, who had the honour to belong to 


their auguſt houſe; accordingly, he was to name her to 
dance before all the Dutcheſſes, immediately after the 
Princeſſes of the blood, and the Prince of Lambeſc 
immediately after the Princes. This became a ſe- 
rious affair: the Dukes and Peers aſſembled at the 
houſe of M. de Broglio, Biſhop and Count de 
Noyon, as being the oldeſt Peer at that time in Pa- 
ris; and, notwithſtanding the abhorrence the Church 
has for dancing, a memorial was diſcuſſed, drawn 
up, and read there, which the Prelate was commiſ- 
ſioned to preſent to the King. In order to make it 
more ſolemn, the concurrence of the higher Nobi- 
lity was required on this occaſion, and a great 
number of them ſigned the memorial. The King, 
as uſual, very much embarraſſed, eluded a deciſion, 
and ſaid, that dancing at the ball could not be of any 
conſequence, as the choice of the men and women 
dancers depended only upon his will *. He called 


4 upon | 


* Theſe expreſſions are taken from the ſingular letter of the 
King to the Dukes, which is here inſerted entire. It is dated 
17 May, 1770. 

<< The Ambaſſador of the 33 and of the Empreſs 
* Queen, in an IT that he has had of me, has demanded 
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upon their fidelity, attachment, ' ſubmiſſion, and 
friendſhip. This anſwer, unworthy of a great Mo- 
narch, only gave freſh cauſe of ridicule, :and no one 
aſſiſted at the ceremony, except thoſe whoſe preſence 
could not be diſpenſed with. | 

There would be no end to it, were we to enume- 
rate all the feſtivals, ſpectacles, and rejoicings, which 
ſucceeded each other during a month and upwards. 
But it is impoſſible to paſs over in ſilence the dread- 
ful cataſtrophe of the 3oth of May, of that diſaſ- 
trous night, when, in the midſt of a tumultuous j joy, 
more people periſhed than are often deſtroyed in 
the moſt bloody engagement ! It was the day on 
which the city had cauſed fireworks to be played off. 
The ſpot was exceedingly well choſen, round the 
ſtatue of Lewis XV. in that vaſt circumference, 


* on the part of his maſter (and 1 am obliged to credit all he 
« ſays) that I would ſhew ſome mark of diſtinction to Mademoi- 
* ſelle de Lorraine, on the preſent occaſion of the marriage of 
«© my grandfon with the Archdutcheſs Antoinetta. Dancing 
« at the ball being the only thing from which no inferences can 
7 be drawn, fince the choice of the men and women dancers de- 
«« pends only upon my will, without any diſtinction of places, 
rank, or dignities, excepting the Princes and Princeſſes of the 
10 blood - who cannot be compared nor put upon a footing with 
«« any other French perſon—and not being willing to make in- 
„% novations with regard to what is practiſed at my Court—I 
< reckon that the Great, and the Nobility of my kingdom, in 
« virtue of the fidelity, ſubmiſſion, attachment, and even friend- 
„ ſhip, they have always ſhewn to me, ard to my predeceſſors, 
« will never encourage any thing that can diſpleaſe me, eſpe- 
« cially upon this occaſion, when I am deſirous of ſhewing my 
«© gratitude to the Empreſs Queen for the preſent ſhe makes 
«© me, which I hope, as well as you, will inſure the happineſs of 
« the remainde r of my days. | 
% SAINT FLORENTIY,” 


£6 A true Copy. A 
which 
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which reſembles more a plain than a ſquare. An 
illumination upon the Boulevards was to ſucceed the 
fireworks, which determined the crowd to go by a 
wide ftreet leading to the ramparts. It was, how- 
ever, in that ſtreet that there happened an unparal- 
leled inſtance of carnage. Three circumſtances con- 

curred to augment it. iſt. A plot formed by the 
thieves to occaſion a ſtoppage, a crowd, a conſider- 
able tumult, that, in the midſt of the confuſion, they 
might carry on their deſigns the better, and rob 
with impunity. Several of the bodies of theſe vil- 
lains, which were known, atteſted their crime. 
2d. The neglect of the architect of the town, in not 
making the ground even, over which about ſix hun- 
dred thouſand ſpectators were to paſs—in not filling 
up the ditches that were in the way — añd in not re- 
moving all the obſtacles which eould confine or preſs 
the multitude. gdly. The inſufficiency of the 

guard, and the parſimony of the town-hall, which 
would not allow a gratuity of a thouſand crowns * 
to the regiment of French guards, as was required 
by the Marſhal Duke de Biron, that they might at- 
tend that day, and compenſate for the weakneſs and 
unfitneſs of the city guard, 

However this may be, one hundred and chirty 
dead bodies, which remained on the ſpot, were im- 
mediately carried off, and depoſited in the church- 
yard of the pariſh de la Madelaine de la Ville PE- 
veque, to be owned; a ſolemn ſervice was after- 
wards performed for them, by order of the Lieu- 
tenant-criminel, iſſued at the requiſition of the 
WE s Attorney. To this number of dead perſons, 


* One hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
vor. IV. O _— 
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if we add the wounded, the maimed, and the ſuffo- 
cated, conveyed into neighbouring houſes, or to 
hoſpitals, and who died in a ſhort time after; and 
all thoſe who, thinking themſelves ſafe, but being 
afterwards ſeized with. a ſpitting of blood, in the 
courſe of ſix weeks fell the victims of their cu- 
rioſity it was computed that the, loſs might amount 
to eleven or twelve hundred. The circumſtance 


that excited general indignation was, three days 


after this diſaſter, to ſee M. Bignon, the Provoſt of 
the Merchants, who was looked upon as the princi- 
pal author of it, appearing publicly in his box at the 
opera. 

The Dauphin, on the contrary, was excefively af- 
flicted at having been the indirect cauſe of this mis- 
fortune. He ſent to the Lieutenant of Police two 
thouſand crowns *, the only money he could diſpoſe 
of, to aſſiſt the moſt unfortunate of them. The 
Dauphineſs, the Princes and Princeſſes of the blood, 
followed his example. Several ſocieties did the 
ſame. The Parliament, one of the Members of 


which had narrowly eſcaped being among the num- 


ber of the dead, wiſhed to take cognizance of the 
fact, and find out the cauſes of it. An inſtance was 
quoted of the ſame kind, although infinitely leſs 
ſerious, which had happened under the reign of 
Lewis XII. in which the Provoſt and the two principal 
Sheriffs had been fined, for having neglected to at- 
tend to a bridge that had given way, and cauſed the 
death of four or five citizens. This was ſufficient 


to alarm M. Bignon; but the Solicitor-General Se- 


guir, in the account he gave of the affair, excul- 
Two hundred and fifty pounds. 


pated 
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pated him; he attributed the whole to fatality: and 
the Magiſtrates being beſides taken up with. other 
objects, which affected them more, he eſcaped with 
the fright only, and with a regulation to reſtrain the 
juriſdiction of the city upon ſimilar occaſions. 

When this melancholy affair had been quite ex- 
hauſted, when people were tired of talking of it, and 
when all kinds of maledictions had been beſtowed 
on the Provoſt of Merchants, more agreeable ob- 
jects were reſumed. The Dauphineſs was the ge- 
neral topic of converſation; every one applauded her 


lively and engaging manners, and the freedom with 


which ſhe got away from the multitude that ſur- 
rounded her. She did nothing, however, without 
the King's conſent. She uſed to call the Counteſs 
de Noailles, her Lady of the Bed-chamber, Madame 


Etiquette, This lady was yery grave and auſtere, 


and was continually repreſenting to the Princeſs that 


ſhe derogated from the cuſtoms of her rank ; but 
the Dauphineſs did not the leſs follow her own in- 
clinations, eſpecially in matters which ſuited the 
chearfulnefs of her diſpoſition, and her health. She 
walked alone, without a Gentleman- uſher; ſhe went 
out when, and in what manner ſhe pleaſed ; ſhe 
walked on foot; and in this way ſhe formed her na- 
tural powers, and improved the ſtrength ſhe acquired 
by age. She invited to dinner and ſupper, when- 
ever it occurred to her, her brothers, her fiſters, her 
aunts, and went to eat along with them with the 
fame freedom: in a word, ſhe introduced, as much 
as ſhe could, the intimate familiarity in which the 
Court of. Vienna live among themſelves, who, 
though very jealous of their ceremonials in public, 
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paſs their lives in the utmoſt eaſe and good- hu- 
mour within. 

This mode of living, ſo 8 to the real 
diſpoſition of Lewis XV. would have. been infinitely 
ſuitable to him in thoſe happy times, when he poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſame innocence as his daughter-in-law. 
But at a certain time of life, reformation takes 
place-no more. Belides, it was the intereſt of the 
Miniſters, of the favourites, and of his miſtreſs, that 
he ſhould not give himſelf up too much to his fa- 
mily ; and if his friendſhip and his kindneſs for the 
Dauphineſs did not permit him to reftrain her as 
much as they could have wiſhed, they at leaſt ſuc- 
ceeded in keeping him from her, inſtead of drawing 
him, nearer to her, to which the eaſy manners ſhe 


had adopted with his Majeſty would neceſſarily 


have contributed. _ 
After all the ſpectacles with which French gallan- 
try had amuſed the Dauphineſs, the King gave her 
one of a more majeſtic nature, which is only ſeen in 
that kingdom, and the awful view of which might 
have inſpired the Princeſs with an idea of the gran- 
deur of the throne on which ſhe was one day to be 
ſeated, if it had not been at the ſame time accom- 
panied with the conſternation of ali the perſons who 
compoſed it. We mean the Bed of Juſtice of the 
27th June. In it's origin, and according to it's true 
.nature, a Bed of Juſtice is a formal ſitting of the 
King in Parliament, in order to deliberate on the 
moſt important affairs of the State. It is the conti- 
nuation of thoſe antient general aſſemblies, which 
were formerly holden, and were known under the 
name of Champ de Mars, or de Mai, and which were 
afterwards 


OF LEWIS XV. 
afterwards called Placites Generaux, Cours Plenieres, 
Plein Parlement, Grand Conſeil, 

The Kings were at that time ſeated upon a throne 
of gold. Since theſe aſſemblies have been made in 
the interior of a Court of Judicature, a canopy and 
cuſhions have been ſubſtituted to the throne. From 
hence is derived the appellation of Bed of Juſtice ; 
becauſe, in the antient language, a ſeat covered with 
a canopy was called a bed. Five cuſhions form 
the ſeat of this bed. The Monarch is ſeated upon 
one, another is at his back, two ſerve him for arms, 
and ſupport the elbows of his Majeſty, the fifth 
is under his feet. Charles V. renewed the orna- 
ment; Lewis XII. afterwards made a new one, 
which ſtill ſubſiſted in the reign of Lewis XV. who 
has made ſuch frequent uſe of it, that it would 
not be ſurprizing if a new one ſhould be Wire 
at this time. 

The Kings collected in theſe chneral aſſemblies all 
thoſe who had a right of voting, the Princes, the 
Peers, the Barons, the Senators, or people belong- 
ing to the Law. The Sovereign cauſed to be pro- 
poſed, and often propoſed himfelf, the ſubject of 
deliberation. This aſſembly was really a ſerious 
one; every man gave his opinion loud, that the 
King might hear and conſider it. At preſent, 
on the contrary, it is the Chancellor who goes 
round to collect the votes from the ſeveral ranks. 
Every one ſpeaks low, or is filent. The Prince 
hears nothing of this dumb ſcene, in which, by a 
ſtrange perverſion of the nature of things, he is un- 
able to receive any information, and perſiſts in a 
reſolution taken ; while the real deſign of the meet- 
ing which. in it's inſtitution, was to enlighten him, 
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and either to confirm him in his reſolution, or to 
diſſuade him from it, according to the good or 
evil which might appear to reſult from it—has not 
been in the leaft fulfilled, 

In the primitive form of Beds of Juſtice, thoſe 
| aſſemblies could not be too much wiſhed for; the 
reſult of which was information and knowledge to 
the Sovereign, infinite good to the people, and ineſti- 
mable advantages to the whole kingdom. The 
public grievances were expoſed, impoſitions were 
detected, and truth was hear'd, and ſhone in all 1 it's 
brightneſs *. 

A Bed of. Juſtice at preſent, is but the ſhadow of 
the former; the King only repeats there what he 
has decided in his Council. Every thing paſles 
without a previous examination, without any real 
deliberation, It is an act of abſolute power, which 
commonly takes place only to confirm-laws rejected 
by the Courts, and conſequently. laws that are bad 
and oppreſſive: it is a day of mourning to the na- 
tion. 

Such was the one at which the Dauphineſs afiſted 
in a Turret. Tt was holden with the uſual ceremo- 
nials at Verſailles. The Chancellor, having received 
his orders from the King, pronounced a diſcourſe, 
the ſummary of which was, that his Majeſty had, 
in the firſt inſtance, refuſed to admit the petition for 
à demand of juſtification before the Court of Peers, 
which had been . preſented to him by the Duke 
d' Aiguillon in the month of January 1769, per- 
ſiſting in his intention of extinguiſhing the troubles 


We may conſult upon this ſubject, a Letter upon the Bed: of 
Zaſtice, dated the 28th Auguſt 1756. 


of 
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of Britany, and of ſuffering nothing which might 
renew them: that afterwards his Majeſty, having ſeen 
that the aforeſaid Commandant of Britany found him- 
ſelf accuſed by informations made in that province, 

and being willing himſelf to take cognizance of the 
nature of thoſe accuſations, had iſſued letters patent 
for the inquiry: that the acceſs to the throne had 
been open, the formalities obſerved, - the witneſſes 
hear'd, and every circumitance attended to; but 
that his Majeſty had found, with indignation, in the 
courſe of the proceedings, 1ft, That the liberty was 
taken to enter into the examination and diſcuſſion of 
orders iſſued from the throne, which being ever con- 
nected with adminiſtration, ought to remain among 
the ſecrets of the Miniſtry ; that boldneſs had been 


carried ſo far as to annex decrees of Council to the 


depoſitions. 2dly, That in all this affair, a revolt- 
ing animoſity, and a pointed partiality were preva- 
lent; that the more it was ſearched into, the more 
there was found in it a myſterious train of enormi- 
ties and iniquities, from which his Majeſty wiſhed 
to turn away his eyes; that conſequently it was his 
pleaſure to hear nothing more of this proceſs, to 
put a ſtop, by the fullneſs of his authority, to all 
further proceedings, and to impoſe an abſolute 


ſilence upon all parties, with reſpect to reciprocal 


accuſations. 
This diſcourſe was followed by the regiſtering of 
new letters patent, which annulled every thing that 
had hitherto been done, as much againſt the Duke 
d'Aiguillon as againſt Meſſrs. de Chalotais and de 
Caradeux, and which ordered, that every act con- 
cerning this affair ſhould be conſidered as if it had 
never happened, forbad any perſon to acknowledge it, 
O 4 and 
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1770. and impoſed aper all reſpectiveiy the moſt abſolute 
nets wo wal ſilence. 


„ readers, had indignation 0 n Sis 
excited by the recital of this fact, will diſpenſe us 


from making any reflection upon the humiliating 
ſtep the Monarch had been prevailed upon to take 
in this affair, which, for the third time, ended in the 
ſame manner. It ſeemed as if he had been induced 
to give the greateſt eclat to this aſſembly, merely 
that it ſhould more abſolutely become the ſubject 
of the deriſion of France, and of all Europe. He 
was, perhaps, the only perſon in his kingdom who 
was not aſhamed of it. That very evening, he ap- 


pointed the Duke d' Aiguillon to be of the party of 


Marly, and admitted him to the eue of Tupping 
with him. FE; 
The Parliament returned from the Bed of Juſtice, 
tranſported with rage. Having already foreſeen the 
ſtroke of authority which might proceed from: that 
irregular fitting, they had paſted a reſolution, in pre- 
ſence of the Princes and Peers, in which they de- 
clared, that they would never conſider any accuſed, 
perſon as juſtified, who ſhould be ſo in a Bed of 
Juſtice, and namely the Duke d'Aiguillon. To 


prevent the conſequences of this reſolution, the King, 


in quitting the aſſembly, intimated to the Princes 
and Peers who reconducted him, according to eti- 
quette, prohibitions to go the next day to the Palais, 
as well as to take any part in the deliberations be- 
gun, concerning the former Commandant of Britany; 
and ordered them, in caſe they ſnould be preſent in 


the Courts, on account of ſome other buſineſs, when 


the affair of Britany was meant to be —— to 
wander immediately. 


The 
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5 The Chancellor, ever crafty, flattered himſelf, 
that he ſhould delude the Parliament by this turn; 


but the latter did not loſe fight of their principal | 


object, and iſſued a decree for ever memorable, 
wherein declaring that the Duke d' Aiguillon being 
ſeriouſly inculpated, and tainted with ſuſpicions, 
and even with facts, which blemiſhed his honour, 
they ſuſpended that Peer from the functions of 
Peerage, till ſuch time as by a ſolemn ſentence paſſed 
in the Court of Peers, according to all the forms and 
ceremonials ' preſcribed by the laws, and the ordon- 
nances of the kingdom, to which nothing could 
be ſubſtituted, he ſhould have Juſtified himſelf 
fully, &c. 

Commiſſioners from Puriarens immediately re- 
paired, by order of the Court, to the printer, to have 


the minute printed under their own inſpection; ten 


thouſand copies were taken of it: it was immediately 
notified to the Duke d' Aiguillon, who, happened to 
be at home; and the Chambers did not ſeparate till 
after they had received intelligence that the decree 
was completely executed. 


M. de Maupeou, duped in his turn by this ſtep, 


which he did not expect, experienced the ſame diſ- 
ſatisfaction as the Parliament had received from 
him; and when the decree was preſented to him, 
he tore it in a rage. It was neceſſary again to have 
recourſe to the King, and to ſuffer the reproaches 

of his Majeſty. The decree was to be cancelled, 
and that immediately; the conſequences it would 
not fail of producing, were inſtantly to be put a 


ſtop to; the ferment was to be prevented, which it 


would excite in the other Courts, eſpecially at 
Rennes, and among the States of Britany, which 


Were 
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1770. were to be opened that year. This produced a 
——— multitude of commotions, a hundred remonſtrances, 


3 July. 


inſtead of one, were going to appear, perhaps ſuſ- 
penſions from ſervice, ceſſations, and diſmiſſions. 
Had the Chancellor been the only perſon to direct 


the Sovereign, all theſe things would not have alarm- 


ed him: he knew his corps; he had calculated the 
nature of the reſiſtance which each member might _ 
oppoſe, and he knew in what manner to manage 
ſome of them, to intimidate others, and thus to 

ſubdue them all in time, and in detail; but his in- 
fluence was counterbalanced by the aſcendant which 
the Duke de Choiſeul ſtill preſerved over the mind 


of his Majeſty. That Miniſter had unmaſked him; 


there were no hopes of regaining his confidence, 
an the Chancellor knew, on the contrary, that the 
Duke intrigued underhand to excite and ſupport the 
Parliament in their enterprizes. Revenge, that 
paſſion ſo active in the minds of ſome men, induced 
him to entertain hopes of overcoming the difficul- 
ties, of ſurmounting the obſtacles, and overthrow- 
ing even his benefactor, to whom he owed his ele- 
vation: an extremity to which the Duke compelled 
him, ſince he was become his enemy. For this 


purpoſe it was neceſſary to form a more ſtrict con- 


nection with the Duke d' Aiguillon, the favourite of 
the favourite. 

The very next day after the paſſing of the dame; 
this Chief of the Law cauſed the King in his Coun- 
eil to iſſue one, which cancelled it, and enjoined the 


accuſed to eontinue his functions as Peer of France. 


He had it ſignified to the Parliament, in an unuſual 


and contemptuous manner. This gave occaſion to 


freſh 


” — | — 


* 
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freſh remonſtrances, and not without great reaſon ; 


for, independent of all the violations of forms, what 


could be more abſurd, than, in a matter which in- 


cluded crimes of ſo. heavy a nature, the troubles 
of a great province, a matter that had. laſted ſeveral 
years, had given riſe to ſuch monſtrous proceedings, 
and had expoſed the liberties of ſuch an infinite 
number. of citizens, to find the accuſed and the 
accuſers alternately innocent; and, after the Attornies 
General had been acknowledged innocent, to declare 


the Commandant who had accuſed them the ſame?— 


What could be more contradictory, than, after 
having ſolemnly agreed to the neceſſity of clearing 
the Peerage from the crimes. of a Peer, or the 
Peer from the crimes laid to his charge *—after 
having made the King ſay, that he would allow 

an entire freedom of opinion, and that the guilty, 
if there were any, ſhould be puniſhed with the 
greateſt ſeverity to make him afterwards pro- 


nounce, inconſiderately, that there were none 


What could be more abſurd, than to pretend that 
this was only done to appeaſe, and to bury in per- 
petual oblivion the diſſenſions, when, after having 


” 
c—— 


in vain attempted this mode ſeveral times, it was 


on the contrary experienced, that it was the true 
method of reviving, RIG and perpetuating 
The manner in which M. Fi la Chalotais- be- 
haved on a ſimilar occaſion, and the conduct of 
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the Duke CAigvillon. upon this, are of themſelves ; 


1 Apen in the diſcourſe of the Chancellor at the hen 
of the: a of the 4th; of A. | 


10 | folfcient 
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1770. ſufficient to decide which was the real culprit. The 
latter, far from complaining, as the former had 
done, that by ſo deſpotic an act his innocence was 
prevented from appearing—far from inſiſting with 
the King, that he would be pleaſed to permit him 
to juſtify himſelf juridically, and leave juſtice to 
it's free courſe—was ſo imprudent as to manifeſt his 
joy publicly, and, on the very evening of the can- 
celling of the decree, to give a ſplendid ſupper to 
his partizans and his creatures. © The Duke de 
Briſſac thought ' otherwiſe of this matter. That 
Nobleman, of a romantic turn—whoſe expreſſions 
always bore the ſtamp of his lively, original, and 
pictureſque imagination—exclaimed with energy; 
that the accuſed had es his head, J but rhat bis neck 
bad been twifted, © 

In the mean while, the! aa of the 3 
Mime were carried to the King, and a ſentence 
inſerted in them, which was purpoſely directed 
againſt the Chancellor, when, ſpeaking of the laſt 
letters patent, it was ſaid, 1s this ignorance, or is it 
knavery, in the perſon who drew them up? completed 
his hatred againſt them. He ſwore, that the authors 
of "theſe words: ſhould blot them out with their 
tears; and from that moment he wanted his Ma- 
jeſty to iſſue four letters de Caches againſt them; 
but the King did not immediately give way to his 
ſuggeſtion, from the fear of exciting a ferment, he 
ſtill entertained hopes of quelling; hopes which he 
ſoon after loſt. Not only the Parliament of Paris 
perſiſted in employing themſelves upon the conſe- 
quences of the affair, but ſeveral of thoſe in the 
provinces alſo entered into reſolutions againſt the 
Duke d' Aiguillon. The Parliament of Bourdeaux, 

particularly, 


- 8 
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partculajly, ane itſelf by a reſolution which 1770. 
procur ed to the young Magiſtrate, who was the 
author * of it, captivity and fame. Two Magi- 
ſtrates of the Parliament of Rennes, more intereſted 
than any other, in not acquieſcing in the deſpo- 
tiſm of the Sovereign, were arreſted at Compiegne, 
as. they came out from an audience with his Ma- 
jeſty. The Monarch, knowing no longer how to 
extricate himſelf from the labyrinth in which he 
was engaged, tired of wandering at a venture, and 
of Kalling from one ſnare into another, reſolved to 
repoſe an abſolute confidence in the Chancellor, 
and to try whether, by reſigning his authority to 
him, he would diſengage him with honour. He 
became a mere ſpectator, with a firm reſglution of 
expoling him, as his Courtiers would, to ridicule, 
if he did not keep his word, or failed in his at- 
tempt ; this his good ſenſe made him judge would 
be the event; notwithſtanding which, he put his 
deſtiny into his hands. This was what M. de Mau- 
peou wanted; not that he had any fixed plan, but 
he was too well acquainted with mankind not to 
'+ calculate how far they might be led by the fear of 
puniſhments or the allurement of rewards. | 
He began by a ſtroke of authority, worthy of 
himſelf, and of all the preceding meaſures. He 
brought the King to the Parliament by ſurprize, 
and when they had ſcarce time to aſſemble. He 
cauſed all the minutes of the proceedings concern- 


* M. Dupaty, Solicitor- General of that Court. The circum- 
ſtance that rendered the accuſation againſt him more ſerious was, 
that, being the King's ſervant, he was diſpenſed from inte er 
ing in the reſolution, far from ſuggeſting it. 

+ Meſſrs. de la Noue and de Laiac, 


ing 


- 
* 
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ing the Duke d'Aiguillon, to be taken away from 


- xhe office. He gave intimations by his Majeſty, 


to prohibit any deliberation, and even any dif- 
cuſſion of that affair. He, in ſome meaſure, turn- 


ed out from the grand chamber the Gentlemen 
of the Courts of Inqueſts and Requeſts, who re- 
ceived orders from his Majeſty to withdraw, and 
to repair to their reſpective chambers ; and, by ſe- 
veral little ſubtleties of form, he prolonged matters 
to the time of the vacations, and thus acquired 
leiſure to meditate other enterprizes of a more de- 
ciſive nature. 

M. de Maupeou was perfectly aware 955 he 
ſhould never ſucceed, if he did not get rid of the 
Miniſter who ſtood in his way. This he was con- 
ſtantly aiming at, in concert with the Duke d'Ai- 
guillon, who was not leſs intereſted in it, and the 
Counteſs Dubarri, whoſe deteſtation of the Duke de 
Choiſeul ſtill increaſed, and who eould not forgive 
his contempt of her. The Lady, more open than 
the other two, did not conceal her antipathy; and 
the circumſtance which, rendered her more dan- 
gerous, was, that fke gave a childiſh and playful 
turn to it, very pleaſing to Lewis XV. She ſome- 
times took an orange in each hand, and, toſſing 
them alternately in the air, cried out: Up with you 
Choiſeul ; up with you Prafiin.— Another time, hav- 
ing diſmiſſed a cook, who reſembled the Duke, 
her enemy, ſhe ſaid" to the King: 7 have turned off 
my Choiſeul to-day, when will you get rid of yours? 

It will ſcarce be credited, that the perſon who 


contributed moſt to, that event was the- Dutcheſs 


of Grammont, his ſiſter. One would have ſaid, 
that, not ſatisfied with having been the firſt cauſe 
of 


OF LEVIS XYP.- 
of his diſcredit, ſhe could have no peace till 
ſhe had effected his total. expulſion from Court; fo 
aukwardly did ſhe attempt to avenge herſelf, and 
to ſupplant her rival. Inftead of remaining ſteadily 
at Verſailles, and of fecretly undermining her ene- 
mies, according to the manner of Courtiers, ſhe 
could not ſtifle her rage, but baniſhed herſelf, un- 
der pretence of travelling. She went to the waters, 


and, having paſſed through ſeveral Parliament towns, 
furniſhed matter for a ſerious. accuſation of an 


odious kind, more proper than any other to irritate. 


the King. He was given to underſtand, that ſhe 
had had conferences with them, and had excited 
them to reſiſt, by aſſuring them of the protection 
of her brother. This accuſation produced ſuch an 
effect on the mind of his Majefty, that from that 
moment he viſibly grew cool to his Miniſter ; he 
no longer honoured him with a ſingle word of con- 
verſation, although he continued to tranſact buſi- 
neſs with him, and to admit him to his ſuppers. 
Lewis XV. had it much at heart to be delivered 
from the broils of his Parliaments ; but perhaps he 
would never have taken violent meaſures againſt the 


Duke de Choiſeul, if to this grievance another had 


not been added, that of endeavouring to kindle a 
war with the Engliſh, as the means of making 
himſelf neceſſary, and of regaining all his influ- 
ence, This accuſation, though probable, adapred 
to the character of the Miniſter, and ſuggeſted by 


circumſtances, was, however, difficult to be proved, 
and the King ſtill heſitated. In vain his charming 


miſtreſs—at a time when the Prince, inflamed with 
a and heated with wine, which ſhe poured out for 


him 
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1770. him, refuſed her nothing ſhe aſked—had prevailed up- 
on him to ſign the diſgrace of the Duke de Choiſeul. 
When he came to himſelf the next morning, he 
threw the decree of proſeription into the fire. The 
Chancellor had recourſe to the extreme meaſure, 
which he had meditated for a long while. He 
cauſed an edict to be carried to the Parliament, 
containing in the preamble the moſt ſerious accu- 
ſations againſt the Magiſtrates, ſo that they could 
not regiſter it, without diſhonouring themſelves. 
Dee. They ſent depuries to proteſt againſt it. A Bed of 
Juſtice was holden in conſequence, where, notwith- 
ſtanding their decree, they had the mortification to 

ſee the Duke d'Aiguillon ſeated among the Peers. 

They made proteſts and remonſtrances, and ſuſ- 
pended their functions, declaring, that their pro- 

found affliction did not leave their minds free 
enough to decide upon the fortunes, lives, and 
honour of the ſubjects. At length the extraordinary 

conflict began, in which the King perſiſted in not 
liſtening to his Parliament till they had reaſſumed 

their functions, and the Parliament in not reaſſum- 

ing their functions till the King had liſtened to 
them. The incredible ſpectacle laſted for a fort- 

night, of a Monarch announcing himſelf as abſolute, 

and requiring that his will ſhould be the law, and 

of a body of Magiltrates diſobeying four ſeveral 
times his orders, given either in writing from his 

royal hand, or by word of mouth, or by the ſtrongeſt 

and moſt preciſe letters of command; and yet, 

% during all that time, the Prince had not diſplayed 
that deſpotic power which he arrogated- to himſelf, 

and which he — to reſide eſſentially in him. 


Paris 


or LEwWis xv; 


Paris was in expectation, and this event was the 


ſubject of diſcuſſion among all the politicians, and 
the ſeveral claſſes of the citizens. The Great, and 


the military, who are inclined to an abſolute and 


paſſive obedience and who are deſirous that the 
King ſhould do what he pleaſes, in hopes of enjoy- 
ing the ſame privilege in their turn; by the right of 
the ſtrongeſt—loudly cenſured the Parliament, and 


pronounced them guilty of a criminal revolt; The 
Clergy, the ſworn enemy of a corps which had always 


oppoſed their pretentios—which' prevented them 


from extending their power, and ſubje@ing even, 


authority itſelf, by ruling over the conſciences of 
mankind—animated by that ſpirit of charity with 
which they are penetrated, devoted the Magiſtracy 


to ' capital puniſhments: The people, oppreſſed 


with taxes, and eating their bread at a very dear 
price, without the leaſt oppoſition from the part of 
thoſe whom they were hitherto accuſtomed to look: 
upon as their fathers and defenders, beheld the diſ- 
pute with great indifference. They intereſted them- 
ſelves no longer in the cauſe of a ſociety which 
meanly betrayed them, and only grew warm upon 
matters of perſonal concern to itſelf. The phi- 


loſophers alone, and true Frenchmen, who rea- 


ſoned a little more deeply impreſſed with the con- 
ſequences intervening from the fall of the Parlia- 
ment—were afflicted to ſee them deprived of an 
authority which they had indeed exerted, only for 
themſelves, but which, in a moment of patriotic 
enthuſiaſm, they might have employed to a better 
purpoſe; whereas, by their deſtruction, the moſt 
formidable deſpotiſin was eſtabliſhed. During this 
Hoſent criſis; the Magiſtrates, who expected every 


Vor. IV. | P night 
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1770. night to be carried off by letters de Cachet, were ſur- 
— prized. the next morning to find themſelves ftill at 


liberty. But the inſtant was not yet arrived, and the 
only reſult of this was, the event which the cabal 
conſpiring againſt the Duke de Choiſeul wiſhed for. 
Madame Dubarri, prompted by the Duke d'Aiguil- 
lon and the Chancellor, ſaid to the King, in propor- 
tion as being tired with this painful conteſt, he com- 


municated his grief and anxiety to her, that there 


would be no end to any thing while the Parliament 
felt themſelves ſupported at Court by a Miniſter 
whom they conſidered as capable of averting the 
ſtrokes levelled againſt them, and as morè powerful 
than even his Majeſty was, while there exiſted a cor- 
reſpondence between them. This was attacking 
Lewis XV. by his foible, and he conſented poſitively 
to M. de Choiſeul's expulſion. The Duke de la 
Vrilliere, a new title given to the Count de St. Flo- 
rentin, for his good and loyal fervices in Britany, 


went to carry him the fatal letter de Cachet, conceived 
in theſe terms: 


„e COUSIN, - 


ce The diſſatisfaction 1 experience of your ſervices, 
„ obliges me to baniſh you to Chanteloup, where 
&« you will repair in four-and-twenty hours. F would 


“ have ſent you much farther if it had not been for 


en particular eſteem J have for the Dutcheſs de 
«< Choiſeul, in whoſe welfare I am much intereſted. 
« Be careful that your conduct does not force me to 
take ſome other ſtep. I therefore pray God, my 
" Coulity to Keep you in his holy protection.“ 


The 


The preſence of his colleague was a humiliating - 


circumſtance, as this Minifter, uncle to the Duke d'Ai- 
guillon, could not but have been inwardly very well 
pleaſed with the meſſage. Accordingly, the baniſh-" 
ed man was not the dupe of his compliment of con- 


dolence, and anſwered him: I am perfuaded, Monfieur 


le Duc, of all the ſaisfattion you feel in bringing me ſuch 
intelligence. Never did favourite, however, go out of 
place with ſo much glory. His diſgrace was a tri- 
umph. Although it had been ſignified to Him not 
to receive any body during his ſtay at Paris, an im- 
menſe crowd of people of all ſorts left their names 
at his gate, and the Duke de Chartres, his particular 
friend, forcing through every obſtacle, threw hirnfelf 


into his arms, and wept over him. 


The next day, that of his departure, thoſe who 
had not been able to ſee the Duke de Choifeul;” 
placed themſelves upon his paſſage, and the road was 


lined with a double row of coaches, l 


Marſhal d'Eſtrẽes was the only one WhO did not join i 
in the numerous acclamations. He was dying, and 
upon being informed of the diſgrace of his capital 
enemy, the news revived him. The 1 is then © 
gone, exclaimed be] die ſatigfed! and ſoon after he 


eireck 8 
From whence could this exceſs of ahatibintt 1 


is gl Did the Duke de Choiſeul deſerve 


much etolled, that eite, who had been muck 


cenfured; was becortie lately the idol of à certain par- 


ty, and of the blind multitude, who judge upon re- 
port, and ſuffer themſelves to be led by any one 


whoſe a is, or who has an ardert defire to ſe- 
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cure their affections. The members of. the Parlia- 
ment, leſs undoubtedly from their admiration of his 
talents, than from hatred to their common enemy, 
affected to ſay in all companies that he was the great- 
eſt Miniſter France had ever produced; that it 
would be the moſt irreparable loſs the kingdom 
could ſuſtain, if he were diſgraced; and, from this con- 
tinual repetition of private praiſes, a general concert 

of eulogium reſulted, which was agreed to, though 


no man was well able to aſſign a motive for his ac- 


quieſcence. It is by his meaſures that he ſnould be 
judged ; by comparing the ſituation his departments 
were in when he took them, to that in which he left 
them. 5 
The misfortunes of the war of 7 56 cannot rea- 
ſonably be attributed to him; the courſe of them was 
too far advanced, when he was raiſed to the head of 
affairs, for him to be able to produce any change 
upon this point. Some thanks are even due to him 


for the peace, which would have been more ignomi- 


nious on our part, had it not been for that family 
compact, of which Spain alone had reaſon to repent, 
although ſhe did not appear to ſignify any diſpleaſure 
to him on that account, from the hopes he probably 
inſpired her with of better ſucceſs in future. It, 
would be tedious to recapitulate all his actions as 
Secretary of State for the maritime and military de- 
partments, and for foreign affairs, We ſhall only inſiſt 
upon the ſpirit of dependence which he had intro- 
duced in all the departments, and which was unprece- 
dented ; upon his exceſſive prodigality with regard 
to his creatures: faults which are inconſiſtent with 
the character of a great Miniſter, becauſe they ne- 
ceſſarily tend to thwart every enterprize of genius— 


becauſe 
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becauſe every thing at preſent is done by calculation, 


and that the Monarch the moſt formidable, and the 


moſt certain of conqueſt, is he, who by his cecono- 
my has contrived to accumulate ſufficiently to ſup- 
port the expences of the war for a longer time. In 
this point of view, all thoſe deep and artful con- 
trivances to foment inteſtine diviſions, or to engage 
in foreign quarrels the nations moſt dreaded by his 
maſter, were miſapplied, inaſmuch as he ſacrificed 


the treaſures of the kingdom, in theſe Projects, by 


which he enervated, and made it ſtill more incapa- 
ble of reſuming it's ſuperiority. When M. de Ver- 
gennes, Ambaſſador from France to Conſtantinople 


whom the Duke de Choiſeul preſſed to make the 


Porte declare war againſt the Empreſs of Riſſia wrote 
to him: I will make the Turks take arms whenever you 


pleaſe; but I muſt previouſly inform you, that they will 


be beaten; that this war will turn out contrary to your 


intentions, by rendering Ruſſia more glorious and more 


powerful—thar negotiator ſhewed himſelf undoubt- 
edly much ſuperior in Ponies to the Duke de Choi- 
far © 7 


The circumſtance which ſhews ſtill more the depth 


of his views, is, that notwithſtanding ſo many diſad- 
vantages, it can ſcarce be doubted, but that he had 
ſerious thoughts of engaging France in another war; 
which his enemies accuſed him of to the King. The 
orders he had given to the officers ſent to India at 


this period, were abſolutely hoſtile, as they have ſince 


declared. He intended that it ſhould have been 
begun by Spain; and, by means of the family com- 


pat, his maſter would have found himſelf engaged in 


it againſt his will. The weakneſs of the character of 
Lewis XV. made him certain that he would not re- 
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177. fiſt the ſolicitations of chat ally, which had fo lately 


ſacrificed herſelt for him; and by that ſame weakneſs 
he was conyinced, that, conſcious of his want of a 
Miniſter Who had the management of ſuch a variety 
of intrigues, he would not dare to diſmiſs him. 
The ſubject of the difference at that time, was a 
pretention of the Spaniards upon the Falkland and 
Malouine Iſlands, where they had ſeized upon Port 
Egmont, from whence they. had driven the Engliſh. 
The latter camplained loudly of an enterprize, which, 
according. to them, was nothing leſs than the infrac- 
tion of the moſt-ſolema treaties, and threatened. to 
proceed to the laſt extremities, if immediate ſatiſ- 
faction were not given to them. The conſerences 
were opened with a great deal of acrimony on both 
ſides ; and the circumſtance: which confirms, that 
Spain acted only by a foreign impulſe, is, that the 
Duke de Choiſeul had ſcarce quitted the adminiſtra- 
tion, than the face of the negotiations was changed, 
and his Catholic Majeſty not. only conſented to diſ- 
avow the Enterprize upon Port Egmont, and to re- 
turn the Falkland Iſlands, but acceded even to a plain 
and ſimple acceptation of the evacuation, without 
inſiſt AG upon a pacific EXAMINATION of his rights, 
which had been at firſt agreed upon, but was ſoon 
refuſed with haughtineſs by the Court of London. 
The expulſion therefore. of this turbulent Miniſter at 
this critical period was à fortupate event. In vain 


did his partizans, not being very well able to parti- 


cularize the good which he had done during his ad- 
miniſtration, vaguely exclaim, that he kept the En- 
gliſh in awe, that they were afraid of him; his retreat, 
far from being the ſignal of war, was on the contra- 


ry the ſcaling of the PEARL sieher Bara the enemies 
of 
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of France ſince ventured, to the end of the reign, to 
take any advantage of her misfortunes, of het divi- 
ſions, of her weakneſs, and of her humiliation. 
Though the King had not the ſame motives of 
diſcontent againſt the Duke de Praflin as againſt the 
Duke de Choiſeul, his diſgrace was a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the former. He received the ſame day 
a letter de Cachet much ſhorter, and more contemp- 
tuous. It ſignified, © I have no further occaſion for 
ce your fervices, and 1 baniſh you to Praſlin, where 


ce you will repair in four-and-twenty: hours.” Had | 


it not been for the mortification of receiving ſuch a 
meſſage, the Nobleman would not have been much 
concerned at his retreat, He only kept his poſt 
from motives of complaiſance to his couſin ; and had 
no deſire but for tranquillity, which was his fecret 
wiſh. His retreat from the naval department was 
not felt in the leaſt; and yet, if we only conſider the 
mechanical part of his functions, we ſhall find that 
he had not fulfilled them improperly, and that he 
had cauſed more uneaſineſs to the rivals of France 
than his couſin, who was induſtriouſly repreſented as 


the object of their terror. Sixty- four ſhips were at 


that time reckoned in the ports, independent of 
thoſe which were upon the ſtocks; all the materials 
neceſſary to conſtruct ten or twelve more, and about 
fifty large frigates or ſloops : this was a prodigious 
re-eftabliſhment of the maritime forces of France in 
ſive or ſix years time, and ſnewed what ſhe might be 
able to do wich OT 1 ; & ee virtue, the 


+ This is the account thi Duke de Praſlin gives himſelf of his 


adminiſtration, in his letter to the Count de ee which 


has been before mentioned. 
7 4 advantage 
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1770. advantage of which the Duke had experienced i in his 
— ow. affairs, and which he applied with ſucceſs to 


thoſe of the King. Perhaps it made him too much 


neglect the forming of ſailors and officers by more 
frequent armaments. But the mercantile branch of 


the navy might be able to ſupply the firſt object, 
and even the ſecond, if he had had the power to 
change in this reſpect the made of adminiſtration 
purſued among the officers. of the Royal navy. 

This was his capital fault, Inſtead of following the 
traces of his predeceſſor, he only extended the pre- 
rogatives, encouraged the inſolence, the depredations, 
and the luxury of that corps, by deſtroying the ba- 


lance of power which had been eſtabli ſned in the 


arſenals between the Commandant and the Intendant, 


by the ordonnance of 1689. He made the firſt at- 


tack againſt theſe regulations, which were ſoon neg- 
lected, and were ſucceeded by all the caprices of the 
innovating perſons who came after him. He car- 


ried his complaiſance for theſe Gentlemen ſo far, as to 


attend to their amyſements, by. cauling play-houſes 


to be conſtructed i in the ſeveral ports. He laid the 
firſt ſtone to thar of Breſt, and aſſiſted at the opening 
of it. If after a long diſquiſition of the famous pro- 


ceſs of the Director of Louiſiana againſt the Gover- 


nor of that colony—which the former, a victim to his 


grief and perhaps to the atrocious crimes of his ad- 


verſary, had not the good fortune to ſee finiſhed M. 


de Kerrecel, Captain of a ſhip, the military Comman- 
dant in queſtion, was convicted with ignominy: the 
reaſon of this was, that M. de Rochemore, of a diſtin- 


| ee 3 left after mn, to avenge his memory, 
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tience, ſolicitations, favour, and influence, prevailed 


againſt the threats of her powerful adverſary. 


We may alſo object to the adminiſtration of M. 
de Praſlin, that deſpotiſm exerciſed in the Colo- 


nies, and eſpecially at Saint Domingo ; where, by a 
diſguſting act of diſhoneſty, after the inhabitants had 
been compelled to buy themſelves off from the mi- 
| litia, this corps was ſoon after re-eſtabliſhed; and the 


Magiſtrates, obliged to defend the inhabitants, with 


regard to the conſequences of the diſorders occa- 
foned by theſe troops, were treated with {till greater 
indignity than thoſe of the mother-country ; they 
were diſturbed in their functions, threatened, ar- 
| reſted, and transferred to France, where, being made 
priſoners, they were ſuperſeded. in their rribunal, in 
the moſt illegal manner. | 
The ceſſion of Louiſiana to 4 u it was 
a diſmembering of his department, was, without 
5 85 a fault rather to be attributed to the Miniſter 
for foreign affairs, than to him. We ſhall not exa- 
mine how far it was a fault in politics, to give up a 
country the moſt fertile, healthy, diverſified, and 
moſt beautiful in the world; we have ſaid enough 
on this point. But we cannot avoid lamenting his 
indolence in not obtaining a reſolution of the Coun- 
cil upon the complaints addreſſed to him by the 


unfortunate inhabitants of that colony, and in not 


urging their remonſtrances to the King; and laſtly, 
in neglecting to do them juſtice with regard to the 
harſh, or rather barbarous treatment, which theſe 
complaints drew upon thoſe unfortunate people, 
when a foreign Governor, without any form of trial, 
cauſed twelve of the moſt illuſtrious Chiefs of New 
Orleans to be ſhot, whoſe pretended crime was only 


their 
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their blind attachment to a maſter who did not de- 


—— ſerve it, and who, beſides, made over, without their 


gonſent, to a foreign Sovereign, a right of life and 
death, which he had not himſelf. 

It would have been an 1ll-advifed ſtep of 0 
Chancellor, after the expulſion of the Choiſeuls, not 
to have ſuffered the ferment of the Parliament to 
ſubſide, at leaſt for a while. He made uſe of the 
Prince of Conde for this purpoſe. He knew that 
this Prince, in love with the Princeſs of Monaco, 
who ſued for a divorce from her huſband, had a 
ſtrong deſire to have this cauſe tried, which had 


been interrupted with the ordinary courſe of juſtice. 


M. de Maupeou employed this illuſtrious agent to 
give the Magiſtrates to underſtand, that if they 
would reaſſume their functions, his Majeſty was diſ- 


poſed to withdraw the edit. Deceived by fo au guſt 


an interpoſition, they returned to their duties; t ey 
expreſſed their gratitude to his Highneſs by expe- 
diting immediately, and favourably, the affair in 
which he intereſted himſelf, But ſoon after, freſh 
and more preciſe letters of command undeceived 
them. They were obliged to remain again with the 
Chambers aſſembled, and to connect, in ſome de- 
gree, the intereſts of the nation with their own :— 


they reſolved; at the ſame time, that they inter- 


rupted the examination of the affairs of individuals, 


to employ themſelves in every thing that concerned 


public affairs ; and conſequently that of the corn be- 
ing one of the moſt eſſential, they entered upon it 
with an affected zeal, of which the people were 


not the dupes. 


The Chancellor, maſter of the kata, took advan- 
tage of the circumſtance, to declare to the King, 
that 
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ehat this was the proper moment to ſecure his au- — 
thority for ever, and to prevent the inſurrection f 


his Parliaments, by being firm, by diſplaying all the 
ſeverity of his juſtice, and by ſtriking off, if it were 
neceſſary, ſome of the heads of. the moſt mutinous, 
in order that the Magiſtrates e be n Rs 
this was no longer a jeſt. 

To underſtand this expreſſion, aonbatcieningh as it 
ſhould ſeem in the preſent circumſtances, we muſt 
be informed, that the Firſt Preſident having, before 
this, carried to the King the repreſentations of his 
Company of the 3d December, his Majeſty aſked 
him for them, and threw them inte the fire; and af- 


terwards gave him a paper, which ought, according 


to cuſtom, to contain his anſwers How great was 
the ſurprize of M. d' Aligre, on opening it, to read 

theſe words! Tour Majeſty muſt liſten to the repre- 
ſentations with a great deal of ill temper ; you muſt ap- 
pear to be very angry, and throw them into the fire. 
He was obliged to go again, and to aſk the Chan- 
cellor whether thoſe were really the King's words 
which he was to carry back. This dienste. Aa 
little the Lord Chief Juſtice. 

The more effectually to recommend his conduct 
to the King, M. de Maupeou gave him to under- 
ſtand, that whatever turn matters ſhould take, the re- 
ſult, would be the ſame one way or the other. Ii che 
Parliament, returning to their duty, and convinced 

of the will of the Sovereign, ſhould conform to the 
| edict, it would become a law, from which they could 
no more depart, without the crime of diſobedience, 
and they deprived, themſelves for the future of the ſe- 
veral pretences which they had hitherto urged, to co- 
yer their ſeditious proceedings: if, on the contrary, 


they 
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they perſevered in their oppoſition, there never 


could be a more juſtifiable reaſon for depriving re- 


From the 
19th to 
20th Jan. 


1771. 


fractory magiſtrates of their offices, and replacing 
them by others, who would accept the conditions 
preſcribed to them. He was ſully perſuaded that 


he ſhould always preſerve a Kernel of a Parliament. 


that was his expreſſion—as at Paw and at Rennes, 
and that this would be ſufficient to form another 
Court with eaſe. He depended upon the moſt nu- 


merous part of the Grand Chamber, upon the Abbes, 


and upon his creatures, who would throw off the 
maſk upon occaſion. The whole corps not being 
able to be ſhaken, he expected to triumph 6h attack- 


ing it's members ſeparately. 


The ſame night, at the ſame hour, they were all 
awakened: in the name of the King. Two mouſque- 
taires entered their chamber, and preſented to them 
the order to reaſſume their functions to anſwer in 
writing Yes or No- and to ſign that word alone, 
without periphraſis or modification. In fact, ſeveral 
even of the firmeſt were intimidated by this ſtep: 
—partaking of the alarms of their wives, of their 
children, and of their family 1 in tears, they had the 
weakneſs to retract; but at the inſtant when their 
enemy was applauding himſelf for the ſtratagem, and 
was giving an account of it to his Majeſty, reani- 
mated by their' brethren, and united the next day in 


2 a body, they diſavowed the error of the night. 


Matters were too far advanced on both ſides, and 
there was no poſſibility of retracting. The following 
night the Magiſtrates were again awakened. An offi- 
cer of the Ednet notified to each of them a decree 
of Council, declaring that their employments were 
confiſcated, and n them, for the future, to 
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exerciſe any of their functions, or even to aſſume 


the title of Members of the Parliament. This offi- 
cer was ſcarce withdrawn, when ſome mouſquetaires 
entered, and brought them letters de cachet, which 
baniſhed them all to different places, . at a 9 0 


diſtance from each other. 


All this conduct was ſo ſtrange, and ſo ita | 


that the Chancellor was himſelf duped by it, and, 


being forſaken by his own partizans, had not that” 
kernel of a Parliament upon which he depended. * 
There was not a ſingle Magiſtrate who did not 
readily ſubmit to his puniſhment, and the King's 
Council only remained. He was a man of reſources; 
and obviated this firſt difficulty, by coming himſelf 
to inſtall the Council, which was to be ſubſtituted: 
to the Parliament. He has ſince owned, that in the 
firſt moment of the ferment at that time in Paris, 
he had been obliged to arm himſelf with courage, 
and was not at his eaſe when he went to the Palais. 
His apprehenſions ſoon ſubſided. The ſcene paſſed 
in preſence of an immenſe crowd of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed perſons of the Court, the military, and the 
citizens of all ranks, without any thing more than 
conſternation being expreſſed. When this firſt: 
ſenſation was paſſed, the Pariſians recovered their 
chearfulneſs, and the Gentlemen of the Council 
| eſcaped with only the jeſts, ſarcaſms, and epigrams of 


the wits, and the hootings of the populace. 
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After having erected this phantom of a tribunal, 


which gave him time for recollection, M. de Mau- 
pedu had but two things more to fear: that the 
Chatelet would ceaſe their functions in Paris, and 
that the Parliament of the provinces would do the 


ſame. L 
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ſame. He prevented the firſt inconvenience by 


ferior Court, till he had bribed the Chiefs; and 
with regard to the ſecond, he managed with great 
cunning and dexterity. He cauſed a report to be 
ſpread by his emiſſaries, that the ſuſpenſion of the 
affairs of individuals, agreed on by the Parliament of 
Paris, had been the capital fault committed by that 
baniſhed corps; that without this eircumſtance, 
the Chancellor would never have been able to exe- 
cute his projects of revenge; and that he was very 
deſirous that the other claſſes ſhould act in the ſame 
manner, that he might have a pretence for deſtroy- 


ing them in their turn. Theſe inſidious reports 


alarmed them; ſo that, inſtead of fending in their 
reſignations all at once, or remaining the Chambers 
aſſembled, and thus interrupting the whole courſe 
of juſtice from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
and by this general calamity inſpiring the people 
with a ſalutary fear, exciting their reſpectful remon- 
ſtrances, inviting the Princes, the Peers, and the 
Great, to ſecond them, and prompting the King with 
a deſire to hear them, and to be informed of his er- 
ror, and of making him ſenſible of the neceſſity 
of it theſe Companies contented themſelves with 


ſending” a multiplicity of remonſtrances, which rhe 


Monarch never: read, and which only appeared in 
public as myſterious and criminal papers: they, on. 
the contrary, redoubled their zeal in expediting' the 
cauſes, and gave occaſion to the ſaying, that they 
ſtood in need of that laſh of the whip. The Chan- 
cellor, by this means, acquired leiſure to continue his 
buſineſs with eaſe, and to execute his project for the 
regeneration of the Magiſtracy. 

He 
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| He began by creating ſix ſuperior Councils, at 

Arras, Blois, Chaalons, Clermont, Lyons, and Poi 
tiers. The ſpecious pretence for theſe eſtabliſſi- 
ments was to forward the diſpatch of affairs, by 
diminiſhing the extent of\ the juriſdiction of the 
Parliament; and the real motive was, to facilitate 
the method of acquiring a ſufficient number of per- 

ſons to complete his new Court, by thus reducing 
the number of it's members. When the firſt ſtroke 
was given, he no longer dreaded to appear a ſecond 
time in the Palais, to regiſter: the edict for the ere- 


ation of theſe Councils. He there pronounced a 


ſpeech, the purport of which was, to inſinuate to 
the nation, that nothing could be more happy for 
them, than the arrangements announced; but that 
it had been neceſſary to take advantage of the mo- 
ment in which the ancient Magiſtrates had diſap- 


peared, to put a ſtop to confuſion, and to the mag- 


nitude of the evil; to free the courſe of juſtice from 
it's reſtraints; and, in a word, to produce à more 
fortunate ſtate of regularity and order, which had 
ſo long been wiſhed for. Beſides this firſt: advan- 
tage, he announced reformations no leſs ſalutary, 
ſuch. as the ſuppreſſing the venality of offices; of 
rendering the adminiſtration of juſtice: gratuitous; 
of ſimplifying A008 9 and of facilitating tho 
puniſhment of crimes. 
Having thus conſilecebly leſſened the juriſdiction 
of the Parliament, he employed. himſelf in finding 
perſons fit to compoſe it; and he reduced them to 
the number of ſeventy-five. The Grand Council had 
more than ever reaſon to complain of that Company, 
which, ſince they had reaſſumed their functions, 
had not — to * chem. M. de Maupeou 
| turned 
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turned his views towards that Court, and flattered 
himſelf that he ſhould find the greateſt part of 
them obedient to his impulſe ; more eſpecially as 
that tribunal was the only one that had remained. 
ſhamefully ſilent with reſpect to the outrages com- 
mitted againſt the Magiſtracy and the Jaws. The 


Chamber of Accounts, although not leſs oppreſſed 


and deſpiſed by it's rival, was at that time agitated 
by a patriotic ferment, not likely to be laſting, 
but yet which left him no hopes of deriving any 
advantage from them; and as for the Court of Aids, 
he on the contrary thought it neceſſary to ſuppreſs 
them, in order to avoid the oppoſition he expected 
from them. He thought himſelf fortunate even in 
ſeducing ſome of their members. Some he choſe 
from among the order of Advocates; and, convinced 


of the neceſſity of forming his aſſembly ſpeedily, 


he was not very nice about the remainder. He was 
admirably well ſerved reſpecting the eccleſiaſtical 
members, by the Archbiſhop of Paris, who gave 


him his own nephew. In this manner he collected 


two-thirds of his Counſellors. The Great Bench, 
which was only to be compoſed of five Preſidents, 
including the Firſt, was that which gave the moſt 
trouble to this new creator : not that he was in want 
of perſons who aſpired to the honour of the Mor- 
tier, but no one would venture to break the ice. 
He was obliged to have recourſe to men of diſtinc- 
tion, but whoſe characters were tainted, and gave 
them for Chief a Counſellor of State inferior to 
themſelves. This was the Intendant of Paris, 


Berthier de Sauvigny, a man of very moderate abili- 
ties, and of whoſe docility he was well affured ; he 


was beſides very rich. As he was ruled by his wife, 
| | the 
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the Chancellor excited her vanity and ambition, 


She determined her huſband, who, on the day before 


his inſtallation, ftill aſhamed of the part he had 
undertaken, had not dared to declare himſelf, and 


fetched deep ſighs at Madame Berthier's, without 


any one's being able to form a conjecture on the 
cauſe of his grief, which was not even ſuſpected. 
The Bar was not eaſy to be compoſed : notwith- 


ſtanding the weakneſs of that body, and the Chan- 


cellor's perſuaſions, he could not prevail upon them 
to aſſociate with the new tribunal. He only found 
young Fleuri, a roue *, in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of the 
word, oppreſſed with debts, a ſlave to an avari- 
tious woman, who, by being highly bribed; deter- 
mined to remain the only one of his corps, and 
to accept the poſt of Attorney General; which ſhe 
conſidered leſs on the ſide of the dignity, than on 
that of the immenſe profit ſhe propoſed to make of 
it. With regard to the Solicitors General, reduced 
to two, at one time he imagined he ſhould get 
them from the Council. For the firſt of them, he 
had in view M. de Tolozan, ſon to a, merchant at 
Lyons, a man who eſteemed: himſelf too fortunate to 
illuſtrate himſelf thus at once, by obtaining one of 
the firſt poſts in the Magiſtracy. He had juſt ſerved in 
the Court of the Mint of that City, and had exer- 
-ciſed his functions in a confined manner. Aithough 
totally ignorant of the firſt principles of juriſpru- 


dence ; although his elocution as well as his perſon 


was heavy, yet he had a fund of vanity, which was 
a ſubſtitute for every thing; he looked upon himſelf 


* Aman who Fr Woe the gallows, wed 
vor. IV. | ITY = 
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as the oracle of the Council, and, by his perſeve- * 
rance in labour, he ſupplied his deficiency with re-- 


- ſpe&t to facility. M. de Tolozan, too much 


devoted to the Chancellor to venture to- oppoſe 
him openly, had but one apprehenſion, which was, 
that the brilliant ſituation offered him would not 
be-laſting. He fortunately had a friend, whoſe 


name was M. de la Gource, a Counſellor of merit, 


whom he conſulted. This man diſſuaded him, 


inſiſted upon it that he ſhould decline; and, leſt 


M. de Maupeou, by his ſeducing language, ſhould 
gain him over a ſecond time, he took him away 


Into the country, where this Maſter of Requeſts 


pretended illneſs, till the importunity was paſſed, 
by the appointment of other Solicitors General. 
M. de Giac, a man of low extraction, as well as his 
colleague, was the ſecond upon whom the Chan- 
cellor depended ; he availed himſelf of the example 
given him by his ſuperior in office, to excuſe him- 


| ſelf, and M. de Maupeou was obliged to appoint 


two perfons taken * the maine of other 


Courts. 


This great work of the Chancellor could not be 
finiſhed in leſs than ſeveral months, and ſtill in an 
imperfect manner. When he had collected mem- 
bers enough to eſtabliſh his phantom of a Parlia- 
ment, he cauſed a Bed of Juſtice to be holden, at 
which none of the Princes aſſiſted, except the chil- 
dren of France, and the Count de la Marche ; 
which made the King ſay to the latter, when he ſaw 
him, You are welcome; we ſpall have none of our re- 


| lations here, The Count de la Marche knew this 
before his DOJO the other Princes of the Blood, 


QF L!KW1LS NMI 


after having in vain exerted the greateſt efforts to 


keep him away, had entered: a proteſt againſt every 
thing that ſhould paſs there, and had again-ſent to - 


his Highneſs at midnight, to preſs him to accede to 
it. At this Bed of Juſtice, the laſt and moſt memo- 
Fable, that is to ſay, the moſt diſaſtrous in the reign 
of Lewis XV. three edicts were read: the firſt, 
for the diflolution of the preſent Parliament; the 
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ſecond, for the ſuppreſſion of the Court of Aids; 


and the third, for the transformation of the Grand 
Council into a new Parliament. The King cloſed 
the ſitting with this ſhort ſp eren 
Lou have juſt hear'd my intentions; it is my 
cc will that they ſhould be executed. I command 
<« you to begin your functions next Monday: my 


* Chancellor will go to inſtall you. 1 forbid all deli- 
e berations contrary to my will, and all repreſenta- - 


« tions in favour of the Aitient Parliament ; for I 
< will never change.” 

His Majeſty pronounced theſe. laſt words, and 
eſpecially the word zever, with an energy which 
impreſſed terror in the whole aſſembly. This was 
a ſubtle contrivance of the Chancellor's, Who, 
aware of the little dependence there was to be 
Placed upon the reſolutions. of his Maſter, was de- 
firous of tying him down by this authentic aſſurance. 
Accordingly, ſeveral Peers could not credit it; among 
others, the Duke de Nivernois, one of the thirteen 
proteſters againſt this infraction of the conſtitutional 
laws of the monarchy, and one who had joined in 
the proteſt of the Princes. Madame Dubarri having 
met him ſoon after the Bed of Juſtice, ſtopped him, 
and faid, It is to be hoped,” Monſicur le Duc, that 


| you will give up your oppoſition ; for you have heard 


| * it ; 
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. it ; the King bas ſaid that he would Never change— 


Les, Madam, anſwered he artfully, but * was look- 
2 at you. 

That very evening the e e for the 
third time to the Palais, to inſtall the new Parlia- 
ment. All Paris was upon the road of Verſailles, 
eager to ſee thoſe Magiſtrates, whoſe ignominy 
ſeemed to characteriſe their new- born dignity. M. 
Lambert alone, Dean of the Grand Council, return- 
ing from Verſailles, where he had learnt, for the 
firſt time, the part he was intended to act, had 
the courage to withdraw himſelf from the yoke, 
and to go to his own houſe, inſtead of going to 
the Seſſions; and having afterwards received a letter 
de Cachet, which ordered him to Join his brethren, 
he only ſat upon the Flowers- de- luce, to proteſt more 
authentically againſt his appearance, and to reproach 
the other members with their meanneſs; which 
drew ſome of them away : but the majority had the 
effrontery to remain, and this was ſufficient for 

the moment. This tribunal was very precarious : 
almoſt abandoned by the members of the former, 
they had neither Advocates, Attornies, nor Pleaders. 
Expoſed to jokes, to derifion, to witticiſms, and to 
3 pamphlets, they were beſides condemn- 
ed by the Parliaments, which accumulated upon 
the” members contemptuous decrees, calling them 


' intruders, perjured, violators of their oaths *, and 


' which previouſly declared all acts iſſued from them 


void and of no effect. So many contradictions 


could not diſconcert M. de err wit He NEW that 


"E"LETS 


n * ban of tha decree of 0 « Parliament of Roven of the 
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authority which perſeveres, which knows how to 
diſpenſe careſſes and threats, rewards and puniſnments, 
with propriety, is certain of prevailing, in a country, 
the baſeneſs, abject condition, and corruption of 
which he was acquainted with. His only care 
was, to maintain Lewis XV. in the diſpoſitions he 
had inſtilled into him; to preſerve the power his 
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Majeſty had intruſted him with; and to encourage. 


him to ſtrike with expedition all the blows that 
were neceſſary to obtain his end. For this pur- 


poſe, he kept up a ſtrict connexion with the Duke 


d' Aiguillon and the Counteſs. Dubarri; and it was 
at thoſe ſuppers which the latter gave to her illuſ- 
trious lover, that ſhe. continued to make him 


ſign ſeveral orders that were wanted, and which 


his puſillanimous or benevolent mind would, per- 


haps, have refuſed, had his head been cool. Some- 
times he was intimidated by the example of 
Charles I. whoſe: picture the favourite had bought. 
She uſed to lead him up to this picture; © Behold 


* that unfortunate Monarch, ſaid: ſhe! to him; 


Tour Parliaments would, perhaps, have ended 
ce by treating you as he was treated by the Par- 


e liament of England, if you had not had a Miniſter 


intrepid enough to oppoſe their OY =_ 
© ſet their menaces at defiance.” | | 


By theſe, or ſimilar means, all more or leſs mean, 


but multiplied and varied ad inſinitum, and proportion- 


ed to perſons, places, times, and circumſtances, the 


Chancellor. arrogated to himſelf the moſt dangerous - 


portion of the ſovereign power, and was affimilared 
to Ne antient Maires du Palais *. The n de 


9 10 a l of the time, intitled, Le Maire du Pola. 11 
© Th 385 „„  - Gactet 


* 
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Cacbet were iſſued, the priſons opened, the military 


and the Commandaats of the provinces marched at 


his pleaſure ; and, if no blood was ſpilt upon the ſcaf- 


folds, it was becauſe there was no patriot to be found 


ſufficiently firm to deſerve it. All the individuals in 
the ſubaltern Magiſtracy, who did not obey the or- 


ders of M. de Maupeou with proper readineſs, were 


oppreſſed, or deprived of their offices; all thoſe who 


wrote againſt: his operations, or who publicly cen- 
ſured them, were thrown into priſon. If any of the 
foreign gazettes took that liberty, the introduction of 


them was forbidden. On the contrary, he made 
himſelf be extolled in the other newſpapers, which 


he kept in pay at a very great expence. Even the 
Gazette of France, ſo famous for it's veracity, was 


become the organ of falſhood and calumny. At leaſt, 


by his artful advertiſements, in which truth and fic- 


tion were blended, he diffuſed with rapidity the news 


he wiſhed to have credited, and kept up the illuſion 
which it was his intereſt to produce, in order to de- 
termine that multitude of men, Who are only in- 
fluenced by ee and co ne his various pur- 
poſes. 7 

The remainder of the year paſty M1 in the deſtruc- 
tion of the ſeveral corps, which he ſuppreſſed, and 
reſtored again as he had occaſion for them, by com- 
poling them of perſons who were devoted to him. 
Thus it is, that the ſeveral Parliaments of the pro- 
vinces, after having ſtruggled ſome time againſt that 


which was to be aſſimilated to them, were alternate- 


ly annihilated and revived. Then it was that we 
ſaw reſuming their ſears upon thoſe ſame flowers-de- 
luce, Magiſtrates who had lately covered with inde- 


lible infamy thoſe * mould dare to introduce 


themſelves 


5 OF LEWIS XV. 
themſelves in that aſſembly, by a ſimilar act of baſe- 
neſs. A whole body from among them, forgetting 


their pride, from a ſovereign court, which they pre- 
viouſly were, conſented to be nothing more than a 


ſubaltern tribunal, and all the Magiſtracy of the 


kingdom, renewed at Martinmas, was no longer 


* of any thing elſe but intruders or ſchiſ- 


matics. 
M. de Maupeou,: in this 8 effected 


more than the Regent in a ſimilar caſe had ventured 


to flatter himſelf with; who agreed, that he had the 
power to make the lawyers hold their tongues, but not ta 
make them ſpeak. The Chancellor carried this point; 
his new tribunal was ſoon ſupplied with a conſider- 
able number of lawyers, eloquent orators, and with 


curious and intereſting cauſes, which drew as nume- 
rous an audience as on the brilliant days of the an- 


tient Palais. 

The general courſe of juſtice being thus re- eſta- 
bliſhed, Lewis XV. for the firſt time, felt the ſweets of 
being his own maſter, of doing every thing he choſe, 
without oppoſition, without addreſſes or remon- 
ſtrances, and of ſeeing himſelf no more beſet with 
red or black gowns, which had been inceſſantly tor- 
menting him for the ſpace of fifty years. M. de 


Maupeou ſecured to him another advantage, of much 


greater value to his miſtreſs, to his favourites, and to 
the greedy courtiers, who ſurrounded the throne with 
greater importunity than ever. This was, to have 
regiſtered all the money-edicts, which the ſpirit of 


finance could invent, and to increaſe and extend. 


them at pleaſure. The Chancellor in this operation 
had burdened the public treaſury with a debt of four- 
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teen or fifteen millions*, which he had diſpoſed of to 
ſeduce and corrupt, but eſpecially to pay the multi- 


tude of informers and ſpies he had at his wages. He 
had loaded the State with about a hundred millions F 
to be reimburſed, or with an intereſt of five milli- 
ons | per annum. It was neceſffary to provide for 
this increaſe of expences, and to reward all thoſe 
famiſhed members, of which he had compoſed his 
newly-inſtituted tribunals. In order that juſtice 
ſhould be adminiſtered without expence, t the land- 
tax was increaſed in all the provinces, which thus 
bought this pretended benefit at a very dear rate. 
A Dixiems was ſettled upon the perpetual annuities, 
and a Quinzieme upon life annuities: the marc of 
gold was doubled, tripled, and quadrupled; one per 
cent. was fixed upon all employments under Govern- 


ment; the Nobility who had acquired their patents 


were obliged to pay for them a ſecond time; and the 
ſous laid upon every pound were extended as far as 
eight. After a peace of fix years, the firſt Vingtieme 
was prolonged indefinitely, and the ſecond for ten 


years, each of them upon freſh edits, which gave a 


free courſe to the vexations of thoſe who collected 
theſe taxes; vexations which hitherto the Parliament 
had at leaſt put a ſtop to, and which made theſe two 
Vingtiemes amount to three or four. In a word, it 
was ſufficient to propoſe to the Miniſter of the Fi- 
nances any method to burthen the nation, that it 
ſhould be adopted. In the ſpace of one day there 
were as many as eleven money-edicts brought to the 


About ſix hundred thouſand pounds. 
+ Upwards of four millions ſterling. 
1 Upwards of two hundred thouſand pounds. 


Palais; 
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with reaſon, in a publication at the time, that —— 


Lewis XV. had ſingly impoſed a greater number of 
taxes than all his ſixty-five predeceſſors together . 

There was no longer any thing ſacred; not only all 
private property was attacked, but public depoſits 
were alſo plundered with impunity. The capita - 
tions of the provinces were violated. Normandy, 
reduced to two. ſuperior Councils, had ſeen without 
commotion the right of having a Parliament in the 
province taken from her. The States of Britany 
were threatened to be ſuppreſſed, if they were not 
obedient to the will of the Court, and they became 
tractable. The liberty of the citizens was not more 
reſpected. Near ſeven hundred Magiſtrates were 
baniſhed, the priſons were glutted with captives, the 
Princes of the Blood were diſgraced, and kept at 
a diſtance from the Court. Such was the ſtate of the 
kingdom, which the general inſenſibility rendered 
more deſperate, becauſe it prevented any remedy from 
being foreſeen. France had undoubtedly experienced 
| paroxyſins infinitely more violent, but had never been 
plunged into ſo profound and ſtupid a lethargy. In- 
dividuals had no energy, and all bodies of men were 
reduced to ſilence. The Nobility of a frontier pro- 
vince having aſſembled to appeal againſt the infrac- 
tion of their privileges, a Commiſſioner, aſſiſted by 


an officer of the Police, had the boldneſs to ſeparate 


the members, to carry off ſeveral of them, and arrived 


ſafe and unmoleſted at Paris with the victims. The 


Chiefs of the nation ſuffered themſelves to be braved 
with e by the author of the revolution; and 


TS 
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the firſt Prince of the Blood was inſulted, even in 
his palace, by a Miniſter ; who, upon coming out, be- 


came only the more audacious and impudent. Pub- 
lications, indeed, and pamphlets, appeared, containing 
much excellent Matter, but which, being neither 
avowed nor ſigned by any one, bore no marks of au- 
thenticity, and announced rather timidity and con- 
ſternation, than any other ſentiment, in the authors. 
Two of them only (one of whom wrote in a foreign 
country) ventured to affix their names; and the nation 
muſt not forget to record thoſe defenders, diſtin- 
guiſhed ſtill more by their zeal than by their high . 
birth. They were Count Lauragais and the Viſcount 
d'Aubuſſon. | 
But it was not ſufficient for the Chancellor to 
have put a ſtop to all remonſtrances, to have ſtifled 
even the groans and lamentations of the people, and 
to have lulled the nation while upon the brink of the 
precipice; it was alſo neceſſary to take care that the 
King ſhould only be ſurrounded with perſons, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to entertain him in that fatal ſtate of 
ſecurity to which the Chancellor had brought him, 
and to quiet his anxiety and remorſe, ever ready to 
return. It was in this view that he had formed the 
Council of members intereſted in maintaining and 
confirming the revolution. Since the diſmiſſion of 
the Duke de Praflin, the marine department had 
continued vacant; the Duke d'Aiguillon had once 
been appointed to it, but he had been given to un- 
derſtand, that it was improper for him to enter into 
office, juſt at the time when marked out to the pub- 
lic eye by defamatory memorials from the States of 
Britany, which were ſtill ſitting; he could not but 
increaſe the ferment and cOrmmotions among them : 
that 
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| that it was neceſſary he ſhould wait till he had been 


once more cleared by the Royal authority, and till 
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men were a little uſed to view him in a ſtate of inno- 


cence, from which he had been far diſtant for a long 

time paſt. The Abbe Terrai had been intruſted in 
the interim with the adminiſtration of this depart- 
ment, and would have been very well pleaſed to con- 
tinue it; but he was too much wanted to direct the 


finances, and was therefore fixed to that department, 


and M. de Boynes was appointed to that of the navy. 
This was given him by M. de Maupeou, as a reward 
for the ſervices he had rendered him in affiſting his 
operations: he was particularly a violent enemy to the 
Parliaments, very well calculated to harangue in 


Council, and to invalidate the arguments of any per- 


ſon-who ſhould venture to ſpeak in their favour. 
Two months after this the Duke d'Aiguillon was 

declared Miniſter of foreign affairs; this was another 

excellent acquiſition ro the anti-Parliamentary par- 


ty, for there was no apprehenſion that fo implacable 
an adverſary ſhould ever be induced to change his 
ſentiments. The war department had been refuſed 
by the Count du Muy, who, unwilling to bend the 


9 April. 


6 June. 


knee to the idol, looked upon the Court as too cor- 


rupt, and the Miniſtry in particular as too abject for 
him to be connected with them: he was too virtuous: 
to govern under a Prince ſurrounded with every kind 
of vice; and ſeemed, in a word, to reſerve himſelf 
by inſpiration for a more fortunate period. In de- 


fault of this Nobleman, who, notwithſtanding all his 
auſterity, was in ſome reſpects well calculated for the 
advancement of their ſyſtem by his religious views, 


and his connection with the Clergy, ſo zealous in 


ſupport of the Chancellor's Plans, they contented 
themſelves 
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themſelves with the Marquiſs de Monteynard, a weak 


man, of no great merit in his profeſtion, and very 


ignorant in every other reſpect, but who, at leaſt, had 


neither the abilities nor the reſolution to thwart them. 


They were ſure of the Duke de la Vrilliere, who had 


ſo many reaſons to dread the Apparitions*, and like- 


wife of M. Bertin, a man of low cunning, whoſe con- 
duct, when he was Comptroller-General, had an- 
nounced his inclination to deſpotiſm. Finally, the 
Abbe Terrai, above all, could not but oppoſe, with 
his utmoſt ſtrength, a repeal which would be ſcarce 
leſs fatal to himſelf than to M. de Maupeov. 
The Chancellor having nothing to fear on the part 
of the Miniſtry, was employed in determining, by de- 
grees, the ſuppreſſed Magiſtrates to appear to ac- 
quieſce in his operation, by accepting the reimburſe- 
ment of their expences. He imagined, indeed, that 
the length of the, exile, the inconvenience: of the 
places, and the fear of loſing the profits of their of- 
fices, would have an effect upon many; he knew that 
ſeveral of rhem waited only for an example, and 
cauſed it. to be given by the Chief of the Company. 
M. d'Aligre, who ought to have held out to the laſt, 
was the firſt to ſign his reſignation, to receive the 
reimburſement of his appointment, and to appear at 
the Chancellor's. The fear of confinement, which 
the latter threatened him with, avarice, and the de- 
ſire of participating again in the pleaſures of Paris, 
were the powerful motives which determined him. 
The Great Bench ſoon followed his example, and it 
was not long before the Counſellors imitated them; . 


FNevenans, an e 1 uſed for the. Parliaments, a as it 
* c e to the Jeſuits. | 
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of the provinces. One circumſtance particularly; 


flattered this modern reformer of the judicature; 
this was to ſee Marſhal Briſſac, that knight: errant of 


a romantic turn, worthy of the times df antient chi- 


valry, become low and mean by-dint of ambition, 
take the oath as Governor of Paris, before the Sieur 
de Sauvigny, and appear without ſhame before an il- 
legal tribunal, reprobated by the Princes, by part of 
the Dukes and Peers, and by the moſt numerous and 
moſt reſpectable part of the nation. But the defec- 
tion of the Princes, which happened a year after, was 
ſtill a much greater triumph to M. de Maupeou. 

| Theſe Princes were known to be ſo effeminate 
and ſervile, that their proteſt had been read with 
aſtoniſhment. Not that this compoſition had given 
any kind of ſatisfaction; on the contrary, it was 
tedious, diffuſe, perplexed, full of law terms, and 
written in a harſh and barbarous ſtile ; and would 
leſs have been taken for the expreſſion of the ſenti- 
ment of the generous Chiefs of a frank and loyal 


nation, than for the act of chicanery of ſome ſubtle 


lawyer, endeavouring to tie down the client, whoſe 
probity he is in doubt of *. It is aſſerted, that this 
vas the intention of the perſons who drew it up; who, 
taking advantage of this inſtant of energy in thoſe 


auguſt perſonages, had thus confined them as much 


as they could, in order to inake it almoſt impoſſible 
for them to retract; by cauſing them previouſly to 
proteſt againſt their own preſence in this ſingular 
mode of expreſſion ; ; if our bodies could be thus far con- 
' ſtrained; they would otherwiſe have ſuffered them to 


. See Engliſh Spy. 1011 11. 
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go, and would even have excited them to repair to the 


——— Bed of Juſtice, and to ſpeak there with the firmneſs 


which became them; a proceeding, ſolemn, authen- 


- tic, and calculated to direct the ſeveral courts of the 


nation, and to ſerve them as a center of re- union. 


The fears of the authors of the proteſt proved to be 


well founded, inaſmuch as it was attended with no 
conſequences on the part of the Princes. The Par- 
liaments having even written to them, to know whe- 


ther the printed pamphlet, diftributed in their name, 


was acknowledged by them, they. ſhuffled, and re- 


turned only a vague and embarraſſed anſwer; upon 


which the Court could have no dependence, and 
conſequently could take no vigorous ſteps. 


M. de Maupeou was not ignorant of their cha- 
racter; he was very certain that in time he ſhould 
detach them from the patriotic party ; with this view 
he firſt endeavoured to raife their fears, and deter- 
mined his Majeſty. to ſhew his indignation by baniſh- 
ing them. The marriage of the Count of Provence 
was even celebrated without them. Count Cler- 
mont was til] alive; he was ill, and unable to go 


out, ſo that the conferences had been holden at his 


houſe, and the act drawn up there. He had not 
hitherto been thought capable of ſuch reſiſtance, 
and of ſuch courage, as the preſent dangers of the 
State, and his own ſituation, required. It was this 


Prince, however, who, ſacrificing what was moſt dear 


to him, ſet the example to others, and eſpecially to 


the Prince of Conde his nephew, whom he reſtrained 


as long as he lived. Count Clermont had received 
every thing he poſſeſſed from the bounties of the 
King, and had been brought up with his Majeſty ; 


who honoured him with a particular friendſhip. He 


9 died 
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died almoſt without aſſiſtance, deprived of that friend- 
ſhip ſo far, that Lewis XV. did not deign to make 
any inquiries after his health. But if he loſt the 
good graces of his maſter, he was thoroughly indem- 
nified by the good-will of the nation, ad by the 
tears they ſhed upon his tomb. 

After the death of the uncle, M. de W 
flattered himſelf that he could more eaſily ſeduce the 
nephew, knowing him to be ambitious: he knew 
that the Count d' Artois, the third ſon of France to 
be married, had an inclination for Mademoiſelle, 


and cauſed it to be inſinuated to him by crafty 
emiſſaries, that this was the time to draw near to 
the Court, and to make an advantage of the paſſion 


of the young Prince, before any foreign Princeſs 
ſhould be propoſed for him. Eighteen months ſtill 
paſſed before the negotiation ſucceeded; but the 
want of money beginning to be felt, was another 
powerful motive repreſented to him, and inſiſted 
upon, particularly by the people of the houſehold of 
his Highneſs, who were tired of receiving neither 
money nor favours. At length the Chancellor had 
the ſatisfaction to read a letter of ſubmiſſion to the 
King, written by the Prince of Conde and the Duke 
of Bourbon. The: latter, though married, was yet 
only a child. The proſpect of the blue rivand, of 
which he had been diſappointed at an age when the 
Princes of the blood are decorated with it, was the 
frivolous bauble which influenced him. 

The Dukes of Orleans and Chartres ſoon followed 
this example. The firſt was prompted by a woman 
of quality, aſpiring to the honour of ſucceeding the 
firſt Princeſs of the blood. Madame de Monteſſon 
err re chis project in view for ſeveral years, and 


this 
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this was the lady employed by M. de Maupeou, who 
was ſo well ſkilled in availing himſelf of every mode 
of corruption. He gave her to underſtand, that the 
return of her lover to Court, by her perſuaſions, 
would be the beſt method of acquiring the King's 
favour, at leaſt of gaining over the Counteſs Dubarri, 


who might ſupport her pretentions with his Majeſty. 


The Prince of Conti only remained unſnaken; and 
did not repent of it, inaſmuch as by this behaviour 
he more effectually attracted the attention of the 
nation, and became their idol. It. is aſſerted, that 
thoſe abominable verſes were compoſed at Court, in 


which he was repreſented with a whip in his hand, 


chaſtizing the other Princes, who had degraded and 
debaſed themſelves, and were become the ſport of the 


Chancellor, and the agents of deſpotiſm. 


There only remained the proteſting Peers, wha! 
from the beginning, had not much alarmed the 
Chancellor, ſince he had not even deigned to baniſh 


them. The manner in which they had proteſted, 
merely by ſeparate writings, depoſited in the hands 


of notaries, from whence they might withdraw them 
whenever they choſe, already announced their pu- 
ſillanimity. Accordingly, they had always remained 
at Court, about the King's perſon, and in the 


functions of their offices. Some of them only had 


been deprived of their governments, from the fear 
that they might not fulfil with ſufficient zeal the 
commiſſions they might be intruſted with, as being 


repugnant to their way of thinking. Beſides, the 


eccleſiaſtical Peers, and the majority of the others, 


favoured the operation. The Archbiſhop of Paris 


had been ſeen to officiate before the new Parliament, 
and we have mentioned the Duke de Briſſac's appear- 


ing 
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ing there's as a vaſſal, without a ſword, and raking the 1772. 
oath. But neither of them had been inſtalled; or had 
taken their ſeats there, ſo that the title of Court of 
Peers was ſtill refuſed to them. The King him- 
ſelf, with his uſual inconſiſtency; ſnewed no great 
conſideration for this tribunal, which he did not look 
upon as his own, but as that of M. de Maupeou. 
This Miniſter was little concerned at this obſtacle; 
he was ſenſible that he might avail himſelf of the 
ſame indifference, to induce his maſter to take a ſtep, 
which he was watching the proper opportunity t6 
propoſe. He had other powerful eoadjutors in the 
Royal Family, and' Madame un was W 
the moſt active among them. | 
This Princefs, much beloved by her augult tutter 
who, after having oppoſed her retreat Got àa long time, 
had at length conſented toit was become the dearer 
to him on that account. Tired of the weatiſome- | 
nels of the Court, ſhe had taken the reſolution ap- 
parently to forſake the world, in order to ſhine more 
conſpicuouſly in it; not that ſhe had formed any de- 
ſign of this kind; on the contrary, ſhe really ſuppoſed 
that ſhe was obeying a ſupernatural vocation, while 
the was only following the impulſe of a reſtleſs mind, 
fatigued and tormented with it's own inutility; and 
the King, who was not aware of this peculiar turn of 
ambition, ſeeing nothing more in his daughter than 
e nun, taken up with the charm: of an aſcetic life, 
often viſited, and intruſted her with his ſecrer — 
thoughts. The Chancellor was apprized of all the 
advantage he might reap from this intimacy. By 
the inſinuations of the grave perſonages who en- 
Joyed the confidence of that Princeſs, he had wrought 
upon her ruling paſſion. She had been given to 
Vol. IV. * underſtand, 
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underſtand, that it was for the intereſt of Heaven 
that ſhe ſhould favour the work of M. de Maupeou, 
and that ſhe ſhould put herſelf at the head of the 
party, in order to govern the religion of France. S0 
powerful a motive had determined her to accede to 
theſe' ſuggeſtions, which were ſo conformable to her 
inclination ; and, thinking ſhe could do nothing more 
agreeable to God, than to concur in the extirpation 
of the ancient, and in the proſperity of the new Ma- 
giſtracy, ſhe had the total completion of the revo- 
lation as much at heart as the author of it. It is 
aſſerted, that the latter, the better to impoſe upon 
this zealous novice, reſpecting his religious views, 
had, by an abominable deceit, invoked the aſſiſtance 
of the Holy Ghoſt in her preſence, by partaking of 
the moſt awful of all myſteries; and that from time 
to time he renewed this hypocritical farce. How- 
ever this may be, he thus contrived to unite in his 
favour the powers of heaven and hell, and to inſure 
the concurrence of vice and virtue, of the King's 
-miſtreſs, and of his auguſt daughter. If in the. 
conflict of factions with which the Court of the 
former was agitated, his was ſometimes forced to 
yield, he had kept a reſource in the conſtant ſup- 
port of the latter, which was aſſured to him, by all 
thoſe who ſurrounded Madame Louiſe, intereſted in 


the raiſing of his edifice. Certainly with fo little 


delieacy in the means, it was not poſſible to diſplay 


greater ability in his conduct. Every circumſtance 
was propitious to the Chancellor ; he faw his train in- 
creaſed even by his enemies. The Council was 


filled with members who had accepted the reim- 


burſement of their places, and the moſt ſanguine pa- 
triots began to — of the public weal; when an 
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event, which he had no reaſon ſo ſoon to apprehend; 15724 


overthrew. his work and himſelf. The better to 


conceive this happineſs, let us take a review of what 
Was paſſing at this period in the ſeveral departments; 
let us ſee into what a degree of low debauchery 


Lewis XV. was plunged, and how much negle& and 


contempt he experienced, as well from foreigners as 
from his own people. 


The capacity of the Duke Aiguillon for foreign 


affairs could not be called in queſtion, and yet it 


was not without difficulty that he had acquired ſome 


conſideration in that department. The Courts of 
Vienna and Madrid ſa him with reluctance filling a 
poſt to which their wiſnes were inceſſantly recalling 
the Duke de Choiſeul. In all probability, had he 
been in adminiſtration, the Emperor would never 
have taken a part in the diviſion of Poland; an act 
not leſs diſgraceful to the Sovereigns who aceom- 
pliſhed it, than to thoſe who remained the ſilent and 
unactive ſpectators. It is no part of our plan to 
enter into the detail and diſcuſſion of this incredible 
event; but merely to obſerve how much the Court 


of France was become inſignificant and deſpiſed by 
other nations; ſince, without fear of it's reſentment, 


the reciprocally dividing Powers did not begin to 


communicate their treaty to the formats till after the 
execution of it. 


There had been no Miniſters for a long time at 


Wien; where, the Ambaſſador having more cre- 


dit than the King, France would only have acted a 


ſubaltern part, incompatible with her dignity, Her 
Miniſters in the neighbouring Courts did indeed 


give indirect intelligence of what was paſſing, but 
the Duke ee paid little attention to it; 
R 2 whether 
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whether it were that he could not give credit to a 


convention ſo difficult to be brought about, or 


whether he were convinced that his maſter, preferring 
his tranquillity to his glory, would be very well 
pleaſed at having eſcaped the trouble of interfering in 
a negotiation, which could not poſſibly be prevented 
without ſhewing a degree of firmneſs to which he 
was more than ever inadequate. This cauſed him 
to be accuſed of negligence, and injured him in the 
opinion of Lewis XV. ; who, recollecting that he had 
been the pacifier of Europe, and comparing that 
exalted character with the abject one he was now 
made to aſſume, exclaimed with ſorrow : + Alas! if 
Cboiſeul had been here, this would not have happened. 
This exclamation was only the momentary effort of 


a mind which formerly had had ſome ſhare of eleva- 


tion; and which ſoon ſunk again into it's abject 


ſtate. Lewis XV. forgot, in the arms of his miſtreſs, 


29 Aug. 


all the bitterneſs of this fatal intelligence; and, being 
reconciled with his Miniſter by the mediation of 
Madame Dubarri, did not receive him leſs 5 


ciouſly the next day. 


The revolution of Stockholm the account of 
which. is equally foreign to our plan, but which was 


executed under the auſpices of France—made a for- 


tunate diverſion, and proved, that under another 
Monarch, and in leſs difficult circumſtances, the Duke 
d' Aiguillon might have ſupported the *** of 


the government. 


The preſent King of Sweden, while he was only 
Prince Royal, came to France preciſely at the time of 
the troubles of the Magiſtracy. He had been a 
witneſs of the corruption and meanneſs of the Court, 
8 as well as of the . of the finances, and he 
| had 
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5 had ſeen the neceſſity of not ſuffering the ſublidies 1772. 

due to the Monarch. his father to remain any. longer *——— 

in arrears. The Miniſtry for foreign affairs being 

at that time vacant, he had been obliged to treat 2 
immediately with Lewis XV: he had admired at | 
once his ſagacity, and his taſte for trifles, although | 
he likewiſe employed himſelf in amuſements of a 
higher nature. One day, after having converfed 
with him upon political matreds, that Prince gave | * 
him a quantity of curious ſeeds, which he had ga- | 
thered at Trianon with his royal hands, and com- 
miſſioned him to make a preſent of them to the | 
famous Linnæus, who was ſtill alive, firſt phyſician 1 
to the King of Sweden, and of ſuperior {kill in bo- 


tany. This attention would undoubtedly have 
made the Prince Royal conceive a high idea of the 
exerciſes of Lewis XV. and of his taſte for the 
ſciences, if he had not had occaſion to obſerve, from 
the little conſideration his Majeſty had for the men 
of learning in his kingdom, that his only view was = 
to amuſe himſelf and to kill time. 2 
The Prince Royal, in the e he Fen | 
with the King, had ſounded him with reſpect to the | | 
revolution he meditated in Sweden, in order to reſcue | 
_ that kingdom from the ſtate of anarchy it was in, 
and to; overthrow and ſubdue the ariſtocratic power, 
by re-eſtabliſhing in all it's force the antient hiberty 
of the people, and of the Prince, whom the Senate 7 
had equally enſlaved. He had made the Monarch 4 
underſtand the intereſt which France had in this, by | | | 
ſtrengthening her ally, which might be uſeful to her, | | 
in the affairs of the North, in proportion to it's 


5a 
power. When this young Prince aſcended the ; : of 
throne, he ee the execution of his deſign with ) 
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. ftill greater ardour; the Duke d' Aiguillon had 
adopted it; the Count de Vergennes, Ambaſſador 
from France to that Court, was ſent there as a per- 
ſon well calculated, by his experience and by his 
counſels, to direct the Monarch. Troops were to 
arrive there with warlike ſtores, and eſpecially a great 
deal of money to bribe the Chiefs. The firmneſs of 
the young Monarch had ſupplied the place of all 
theſe ſuccours ; and, having ſeized the favourable in- 
ſtant, he had foreſtalled the appointed period; and in 
the ſpace of fifty- four hours had caſt off the ſhackles, 
and re- aſſumed the reins of empire, in the manner 
they had been guided by Guſtavus Adolph, and as 
they had been directed till the year 168. 
The Duke dAiguillon; in order to albwe e 
conſequence, as ſoon as the news of the anticipated 
revolution arrived, had cauſed the department for 
foreign affairs to print with diſpatch a circumſtantial 
narrative of all that had happened in Sweden, from 
the rgth to the 21ſt of Auguſt; An infinite num- 
ber of copies were diftributed gratis; and he received 
congratulations upon this event, as if he had been the 
real author of it; this circumſtance reflected à kind 
of luſtre upon his adminiſtration, and gained him a 
degree of influence with the foreign Armbafladors, 
and eſpecially with that of Spain, who had before 
refuſed to tranſact buſineſs with him. His Catholic 
"Majeſty, ſeeing all his hoſtile projects againſt the 
Engliſh overthrown, could not but be diſſatisfled 
with him for this, as alſo for the mortifications he 
experienced from his tivals; who took advantage of 
their being certain of the diſpoſitions: of the French 
Monarch, which partook” fill more of apathy than 
of peace. The Duke OAgalons to maintain him= 


ſelf 
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ſelf in place, was ſo well convinced of the neceſſity of 
_ avoiding all altercations with thoſe iſlanders, that, 
dreading the practices of the Count de Guignes, his 
Majeſty's Ambaſſador at London a creature of the 
Duke de Choiſeul, entirely devoted to his party, and 
for that reaion capable of intriguing and caballing to 
diſturb the harmony that ſubſiſted between the Courts 


[he favoured the accuſation of . his. Secretary 


againſt him, and obliged him to-return, to plead. his 
e in Council againſt this dependent. 
But the circumſtance that had particularly flat 
2 the King, and increaſed the credit of the Duke 
d'Aiguillon, was the dexterity with which he had 
engaged the Princes, at their return to Court, to 


viſit the Counteſs. Dubarri, and to pay their reſpects 


to her. It muſt not be imagined, that, in endeavour- 


ing to bring about this reconciliation, he had dif- 


ferent views from the Chancellor; and that he had 
thoughts of unitingſhimlelf with them, to procure 
the re-eſtabliſhment, of the Parliament. Theſe in- 


ſinuations were ſuggeſted in ſome ſatirical pampblets 


of the time, which affected a great deal of conſi- 
deration for the Duke d' Aiguillon; not that the au- 
thors of them had really any faith in his converſion, 
but it is probable that their policy was to ſow the 
ſeeds of diſcord between theſe two perſons, and to ex- 
cite them reciprocally to deſtroy each other. In fact, 


they were not upon good terms; the inſinuating and | 


imperious turn of M. de Maupecu could not conci- 
liate itſelf for a conſiderable time with chat of his rival: 
who Was not long before he thwarted him, and kept 


him away from the Court of the favourite ; ; but this 


var ol ta prevent him from acquiring too much 
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fway, and not to deſtroy his work, which conſtituted 

the ſecurity and tranquillity of all the Miniſters. ' + 
- Beſides, the Duke d'Aiguillon was too implacable 
an enemy to bring about the return of the Magi- 
ſtrates; for this reſtoration might be attended with 
fata] conſequenees: it would have been the means of 
reviving the cabal of the Choiſeuls, the remains of 
which, 'on the contrary, he purſued with animoſity. 
The difguft which the Baron de Breteuil received 

who was appointed to the embaſſy of Vienna, but who 
could not go, ànd was ſucceeded by Prince Lewis 
was attributed to the Baron's attachment to that 
party. The Affair of the Baſtille, alſo, took it's riſe 
in the ſpirit of revenge. The neceſſity of puniſhing 
ſome factious perſons, who were endeavouring to fo- 
ment diffenfi ons in Germany, the ſeeds of a future 


Par, ſerved for a pretence. A Sieur Dumourier, a 


young officer 'full of wit and "talents, formerly ſent 
into Poland by M. de Choiſeul, was accuſed of 


c continuing a character with which he was no longer 


inveſted. He was arreſted at Hambourg, and brought 
to the Baſtille, to which place his" correſpondents in 
Paris were alſo conducted; and, the matter being 


traced up to Count Broglio, the Duke d- Aiguillon 


made his Majeſty ſenſible of the neceſſity of baniſh- 


ing that Nobleman, Who was appointed Ambaſfador 
Extraordinary to go to meet the future Counteſs 


d' Artois. He had afked permiſſion to go as far as 


b 4 urin, from which the Miniſter concluded that 
the Count, 2 turbulent and active man, wanted 
to! intrigue in that Court againſt him. An inſolent 
letter which he received "om * him rendered the 
| afﬀfairm more ſerious; — his diſgrace was re ſol ved upon. 
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The King did not the leſs admit him to the party of 


Choiſy, to which he had invited him; he had the 9 


honour to eat vith him, and to make his party at 
backgammon; and, at his return to Paris, he re- 
ceived a letter from his Majeſty, which commanded 
him to repair to Ruffece. This occaſioned the Duke 
de Choiſeul, who was acquainted with all the pre 

tentions of this ambitious man, to ſay with plea- 
ſantry: I always knew him to be a weal- headed man, 


one robo does things the —— mou 0 He * e * 


Miniſtry by the ra 


The Duke 4 Aiguillon awed; fairs ase availed | 


himſelf of his influence to reſtore his good friends 
the Jeſuits: they had a glimpſe of hope; they ap- 
peared again with impunity; they were employed 
by the Biſhops in the apoſtolic labours; the pul- 
pits and confeſſionals were full of them; they even 
inſinuated themſelves in the education of youth, 


from which they had been expreſsly excluded; 


they conducted the journals, and periodical writings, 


which determine the judgment of the multitude, 


with reſpect to compoſitions, opinions, and events. 
They were ſubalterns in the Miniſtry, and ſome of 
them occupied poſts even in the Diplomatic body. 
A general union was again eſtabliſned between them; 
they correſponded with each other, not only from 


one end of the kingdom to the other, but from both 


the extremities of the univerſe. Unfortunately, the 
Miniſters of France and Spain, at Rome, did not co- 
operate with this toleration; they purſued the diſ- 
ſolution of the Company with indefatigable ardour, 
and, taking advantage of the aſcendant they had ob- 
tained over the Holy Father, they at length ex- 
forted t that Bull, which policy had made Ganganelli 


promiſe 


| 
on 
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promiſe;ts iſſue, in order to obtain the Papal Crown, 


—— and which that ſame policy ought to have prevented 
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him from ſigning. - - His Majeſty, to teſtify his ſatis- 
faction, cauſed Avignon, and the n ok Venaiſin, 
to be returned to his Holineſs. 

Such are the principal events hich 5 the 


picture of the adminiſtration of the Duke d'Aiguil- 


lon ; which would have been tolerably well filled up 


during the three years of his Miniſtry, if the reverſe 


did not preſent to our view the diſgraceful meaſures 
he employed to maintain himſelf in power ;—if we 
did not behold in it his mean ſervility to Madame 
Dubarri, a ſervility which he forced the Dutcheſs his 
wife to concur in if he had not lowered: his dig- 
nity ſo far, as to ſuffer himſelf to be abuſed by the 
riuts * who ſurrounded the favourite, by all thoſe 
Dubarris, who were for ever reproaching him vith 
the obligations he had to them, and required, in re- 
turn, an abſolute dependence from him if, conti- 
ming the ſame meaſures he had employed in his 
government, and being now able to make a more 
extenſive uſe of them, he had not encouraged ſpies 
and informers ; — if, violating the ſecrets of the poſt 
of the State, of which his place made him maſter, he 
had not carried his infamy ſo far as to make public, 
to keep back, and ſometimes entirely to ſuppreſs 
letters —if, by à ſearch as troubleſome as it was 
vodious, even into foreign preſſes, he had not forced 
truth, which was ready to come forth, to remain in 

oblivion ; in a word, if, being maſter of the letters 
de Carhet, he had not multiplied, ad inſinitum, this 


Nerd hoy ge not only againſt any — a 
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was guilty, but even wWho was ſuſpected by him. 1773. 

The fall of the Marquis de Monteynard, which he 

occaſioned, and accelerated by means of his pro- 

tectreſs, in order to enrich himſelf with his ſpoils, 

was the laſt ſtroke of infamy with which the Duke 

d Aiguillon was reproached; who, while he was em- 

ployed in many acts of iniquity, was ſenſible of 

the neceſſity of doing ſome good, and of, acquiring 

creatures by that means: his department. furniſhed 

him with few occaſions' of diſpenſing favours; he 

aſpired to that of the War, as the belt einen to 

fulfil his views. ; 

If the Marquis de Monteyinand who was in pers 

ſeſſion of it, had not ſhewn the ſame reſolution as 

the Count du Muy, in refuſing to affociate with 

colleagues fo much diſgraced, he e could not, at leaft, 

be reproached with any at of infamy, or of intrigue. 

He had not the leaſt idea of his promotion, when he 

was taken from his fire-ſide at Grenoble, and con- 

ducted to Verſailles: whether it were chat this news 

did not inſpire him with any joy, or whether he re- 
trained himſelf; he received it with ſo little emotion, | 

that none of the by-ſtanders ſuſpected the event. 

He was indebted for it to the Prince of Conde, 

flattered with the idea of creating a Miniſter, and 

not doubting, beſides, that, from motives of grati- 
tte Marguis would enter into his ſecret views 
E reſpecting the poſt of Grand Maſter of the Ordon- 
| nance, Which he was defirous of having re-eſtabliſh- 
ed in his favour. The diſgrace of the Princes, by 
delaying the expeRarions of his Highneſs, gave the 
Marquis time to adapt himſelf to the turn of the 
Court; and, after having made many prormiſes to 
3 benefactot, and having amuſed him for a long 


time, 
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time, he could not take the reſolution of diſmem- 


— bering his poſt ſo much, and kept the whole. 


The Prince of Condé himſelf was e 
prompted by a more artful inſtigator, the Count de 
Maillebois, who had at firſt excited him to point 
out the Commandant of Dauphiny to his Majeſty. 
He would have mentioned himſelf, if, he had dared, 
for he had gradually drawn nearer to the Court for 


ſome time paſt. With this view he had inſinuated 


himſelf with the favourite, being ſenſible that he 
never could have ſo fair an opportunity. The ex- 
ample of the Duke d' Aiguillon encouraged him, but 
he was not yet ſufficiently fixed. The, tribunal, of 
the Marſhals of France, the remonſtrances of which 
he dreaded, was in higher eredit at that time than 
the Parliament. Ie therefore firſt.conceiyed, the 
idea of ſounding this tribunal, and, by cauſing a mi- 


litary man, his friend, to be appointed to the Mi- 


niſtry, was in hopes of entering again into employ- 
ment. If he could attain | this firſt point, having 
had the precaution to chuſe an, inſignificant man, of 
confined talents, and little ambition, he foreſaw the 
poſſibility of ſupplanting him; with + eaſe, and of 
compaſling his deſign by this oblique and tardy; 
but more certain method. Accordingly, one of the 
firſt operations of the new Secretary for the War de- 
partment—convinced of the. talents of Count Mail- 
lebois, and deſirous of acknowledging the obliga- 
tions he had to the late Marſhal, his father—was to 
give him one of the three places of Director General 


of the army, which he created in order to facili tate 
his promotion to the Miniſtry. This attempt was 
not ſucceſsful. The Marſhals of France. aſſembled 


1 * matter, and preſented. a Memorial to the 
King, 


Aer MW WRT NM 
Kin, which drew from his Majeſty an anſwer little 


the accuſed; although it had it's effect, inaſmuch as 
he was removed from his appointment. Soon aſter, 
indeed, Count Maillebois obtained the command of 
the upper Languedoc, and ſince that time has openly 
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agreeable to them, and much to the advantage d 


ſet both his judges and the public at defiance. This 


was ſtill the conſequence of the firſt — phe 
did no honour to the Miniſter. ; ul 

He conducted himfelt better in x other martian 
One of his principal objects was to reduce tlie ex- 
pences of his department, carried to an exceſſive de- 
gree under his predeceſſor. He endeavoured to re- 
ſtore order and emulation among the troops, which 
were abſolutely deſtroyed under the deſpotic admi- 
niſtration of the former Miniſter, who, by diſmiſſions 


and arbitrary appointments, had ſubverted the har- 
mony of the-ſeveral corps. . He put a ſtop to, or 
ſuppreſſed, thoſe dangerous innovations of a man of 
turbulent genius, greedy of fame, and not ſcrupulous 
in the means of acquiring it. Deſertion was ſo fre- 
quent, that the Duke de Choiſeul had eſtabliſned a 


chain of poſts upon the frontiers, which produced 
an e of one million two hundred thouſand 
livres“ per annum. M. de Monteynard ſuppreſſed 
this eſtabliſhment, from conviction that good treat- 
ment would remedy this evil more effectually than re- 
ſtraint. Beſides, he introduced honorary rewards, cal- 
culated to preſerve a ſtock of old ſoldiers, and to form 
new ones; and a gradual increaſe of pay, which, at that 
period, formed only a trifling object of expence, but 
which might one day become very burthenſome;a cir- 


* Fifty thouſand pounds, | 
cumſtance 
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cumſtance he had not ſufficiently attended to. His 
change of the militia into provincial regiments, 


and his ordonnances reſpecting thoſe regiments, 


were very. well judged. By forming them nearly 
upon the plan of the antient infantry, the number of 
troops was immediately augmented in time of war; 
the abuſes that had been introduced in raifing of 
men, and completing the regiments, were avoided; 
the burthen upon the people' was diminiſhed ; and 
ſubjects were preſerved for agriculture. Such were 
the advantages obtained under the adminiſtration of 
the Marquis de Monteynard, either by his own ſug- 
geſtions, or thoſe of his adviſers. As he was flow, 
heavy, and minute in buſineſs, he did not make any 
great: progreſs, which contributed not a little to 
diſguſt Lewis XV. and to give his competitors full 
ſcope againſt him; for he was ſcarce got into office, 
when there was a talk of diſmiſſing him. The 
King, however, who ſaw in him the moſt honeſt 


man among his Miniſters, ſtrove for ſome time 


againſt the cabal. Jt muſt happen at laſt, ſaid he, far 
I am the only one who ſupports him. The Court Martial 

of the Invalids was the circumſtance that increaſed 
the ſtorm againſt the Marquis de Monteynard. His 
intentions were good and pure ; he tried, in the up- 
rightneſs of his heart, to carry a ſcrutinizing eye into 
the enormous and habitual depredations which were 
practiſed for ſome time in the artillery. They had 
begun under M. de Choiſeul, and had conſiderably 


Increaſed under favour of the new ſyſtem adopted 
in that branch. The Duke's enemies, in hopes of 
finding ſome opportunity of inculpating him more 


ſeriouſly, and of completing his deſtruction, excited 


the vigilance and the ſeverity of his ſucceſſor. A 


5 General 
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General officer, jealous of the ſucceſs of his rivals, of 1773. 
ſeeing the modern principles prevail over the old 


cuſtoms, and of finding himſelf reduced to an humi- 

liating ſtate of inaction, gratified his own private 
reſentments, and covered his ſecret informations 
under the maſk of zeal for his n 8 rte and 
for the public good. 

From hence aroſe chat Council of War * 0 
12 ſo capricious, and ſo monſtrous in it's proceed - 
ings; in which ignorance and prejudice prevailed ;— 
all forms were violated;;—liberty of defence was 
prohibited to the accuſed ; the choice of Advocates 


was preſcribed ;—the perſons. who ventured to fay 


any thing in their favour were baniſhed -a Court 
Martial, finally, in which that incredible ſentence was 
paſſed, which, while-it condemned an officer for hav- 
ing prevaricated in his duty for having had the 
meanneſs to favour a robbery upon the King for 


having partaken of, and having been connected with 


the author of, this robbery, yet it did not deprive 


him of his mark of er _ left, him the mai 
St. Louix. 


The obſtinacy of the Marquis de Monteynard,. in . 


ſupporting this work of iniquity, and in refuſing. to 
attend to all the means that were taken to make 


him acquainted with the truth, made that Miniſter 


loſe much of his conſideration, not only with che 
corps af artillery, but alſo with the nation. 


His connections with the See 91. 


tem, conformable to the principles of the military, 
he had adopted, reſpecting the paſſive and abſolute 
obedience due to the will of the Sovereign were par- 
ticularly obſerved at that time, inaſmuch as, not being 
actuated, as his PRI with any private ſpirit: of 

Intrigue, 
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2773. intrigue, he remained conſtantly - attached to the 
party he had embraced, and was the only man in 
this party, when the general ferment was raiſed in 
the midſt of the Miniſtry, againſt M. de Maupeou. 
Although a diſpenſer of favours, he had moreover 
attached but few creatures to himſelf ; he had not 
had thoſe ſervile attentions for the Dubarris, which 
they could have wiſhed, and it is therefore not ſur- 
prizing that he ſhould have fallen. 
Lewis XV. in diſmiſſing this Miniſter, he was. 
the laſt he removed, preſerved all the ſingularities 
and contradictions of his character. He could not, 
as we have before obſerved, entertain a doubt of the 
integrity of the Marquis de Monteynard, of his at- 
tachment to his perſon, or of his deſire to acquit 
himſelf of the duties of his office in the beſt manner 
he could; but the ſtorm the nation was in at that 
time occaſioned the Monarch to ſtand leſs in need 
of honeſt men, than daring ones, to guide the helm, 
and to conceal this fatal ſpectacle from him. On 
the other hand, he was alarmed at the injuſtice of 
diſmiſſing one of his beſt ſervants, when he ſhould 
have encouraged him of puniſhing, inſtead of re- 
warding him. The virtue of the Miniſter kept his 
diſgrace for a long time in ſuſpence. Lewis XV. 
did not dare to ſignify it to him, and therefore took 
the reſolution to endeavour to diſguſt him by morti- 
fications. One day the officer having given notice 


to this Secretary of State to attend the Council the 
only way in which a Miniſter is ſummoned and the 
Marquis de Monteynard having obeyed the ſum- 
mons, his Majeſty ſent him away in a ſhameful man- 
ner, imputing the fault to the Officer, who was 
turned out. Another time, the Marquis de Mon- 
teynard 


3OF- LEWIS XV. 


FIN having come to tranſact vulva with the 
King, his - Majeſty faid to him,“ What are you 


e come for? To propoſe to me the government of 


ce the Military School for Timbrun; that is done; 

ce 4 penſion of 2.000 crowns “ for Madame Chauveling 
ce granted.“ While he declared to him, in this man- 
ner, the ſeveral favours he had determined upon, he 
took it for granted that they were all in that Miniſ- 
ter's portfolio, 3 diſmiſſed him gs gy TOY 
him to open it. 

Lewis XV. eckohb4 chat his Miniſter for the 
war department would be ſenſible of what was meant 
by this behaviour; but whether he had a difficulty 

in reſigning his place—or whether, from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having nothing to reproach himſelf 
with, he could -not ſuppoſe that his maſter really 
wanted to get rid of him; and flattered himſelf he 
ſhould regain his credit — he did not underſtand 
this language, and remained three whole months in 
office, without tranſacting any buſineſs with the 
King. The whole city of Paris reſounded with his 
approaching diſgrace; he alone appeared to be jg- 
norant of it. As the ſeaſon for new-year's gifts was 
then at hand, the ſellers of novelties who, among 
the trifling things for the new year, often treat the 
report of the day in an allegorical manner—contrived 
ſome ſcreens a la Monteynard ; that is to ſay, which 
fell down at the ſlighteſt touch, and roſe up again 
of themſelves ; an ingenious alluſion to the alternate 
elevation and fall of this Miniſter, who, after having 
been diſgraced in all companies for a week together, 
was e "Wn diſmifſed again, At ages the 


®” Two hundred ny fifty pounds, | | J 
Vol. IV, 8 Duke 
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Duke d'Aiguillon, i impatient. of theſe alternatives, en- 
gaged his protectreſs ſo. effectually to torment her 


auguſt lover, that ſhe made him ſign the letter de 


cachet, which the Duke de la Yrilliere was immedi- 
ately commiſſioned to notify to the Marquis de 
Monteynard. His people even were in ſo much ex- 
pectation of this event, that the Swiſs porter, as ſoon 
as he ſaw the Duke, could not avoid ſaying, Mon- 
« ſeigneur, I fear you are bringing us bad news; 
to which the Duke anſwered, S$ithout myſtery, 
Tou are in the right.“ The cruelty of baniſhing 
the diſgraced Miniſter had not been exerciſed; but 
his Majeſty, recollecting that the Marquis de Maſ- 


ac had appeared before him on a ſimilar occaſion, 


wiſhed to avoid the ſame embarraſſment; ſo that the 
order ſignified a prohibition to M. de Monteynard 
to come into his preſence. The Duke d'Aiguillon 
had the modeſty, at firſt, only to have the interme- 
diate filling up of the place given to him, attended 
with a compliment, which was, equivalent to the 
complete appointment. Lewis XV. in reſigning 
the portfolio to him, before his Courtiers, ſaid, 

« ] intruſt you with this, till I find ſome one more 
« worthy to have it; but I own to you J am nice.” 
He was preſently after the acknowledged Miniſter; 
and his firſt audience was more brilliant than any of 
thoſe the Pyke de Choiſeul had given in the ſummit 


ol his glory. 


The Secretary of State charged with the Naval 
department had not, as the Marquis de Monteynard,, 
the advantage of being choſen from the corps com- 


mitted to his care. He was even very ignorant in 


this branch, when his Majeſty gave him the ap- 
pointment; but he flattered himſelf, in imitation of 
is 
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his predeceſſor, that he ſhould ſoon become an 1774. 
adept in the buſineſs, and that his ſagacity would 
ſupply the place of knowledge. He n 
himſelf at finſt with tolerable circumſpection; as a 

young pupil, he took maſters in the ſeveral identity 
of the branch he meant to conduct he ſent for an 
ancient Firſt Clerk of the new offices over which 
he preſided, and got the better of the diſlike which 
that experienced perſon had to give him his advice. 
It is true he ſooſ threw off his leading-ſtrings. M. 
de Boiſnes had a ſpirit of innovation little conſiſtent 
with the turn of the perſon whom he conſulted, and 
who being, by his age and principles, attached to 
the ordinance of Lewis XIV. the Miniſter pretended 
that he was of the old Navy, and confined him to 
the examination of accounts. He choſe, to' ſecond 
him in his projects, a man whoſe character was ana- 
logous to his own. This man was named Boux, an 
officer in the ſervice of the Company, ſon to a me- 
chanic of Rochefort, wd, by his merit, had been 1 
promoted through the ſeveril ſteps, and who had alt 
length entered into the Royal Navy, in the rank of | 
Lieutenant of a ſhip. This Boux, endowed” with | 
natural ralents, of a lively imagination, and a mathe- 
matical preciſion in his ideas, ſpoke with facility, 
though without learning or education, and though 
he could not draw up in writing, what appeared 
very clear in his converfation : he was alſo verſed in 
the art of ſhip-building ; in a word, he was very, well 
acquainred” with the 9 parts of the navy. It 
was principalhy with him that M. de Boiſnes laid 2 
the firſt plan of that whimſical ordonnance, ſo de- 9 
ſtruRive to the formation and the harmony of the N 
ſeveral corps, that it occaſioned univerſal diſſatiſ- 
8 2 faction 
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faction among them all. The civil branch of the 
navy, however, though the moſt ill- treated, being 


obliged by it's want of power to acquieſce, was the 


firſt to conform to it with reſignation; on the con- 
trary, the whole time of M. de Boiſnes' adminiſtra- 
tion. was taken up in endeavouring to bend the ſtub- 
bornneſs of the military branch to this plan; which 
was totally annihilated, as ſoon as he was out of 
place. . | 

As for the reſt; there were certainly. forme very ex- 
cellent things in this ordonnance, the author of 
which had ſet out upon an admirable principle, 


which might have been attended with the moſt for- 


tunate conſequences, if the Miniſter—ſuffering it to 
advance to a greater degree of matu rity—weighing 
the arguments for and againſt it - foreſeeing the in- 
conveniences of it, and finding a remedy to them 
had not been too precipitate in the execution of it. 
The moſt well-judged circumſtance in it, and which 
was the more diſagreeable to the officers, becauſe 
they were ſenſible of the intent of it, was the ſepa- 
rate diſtribution that was made of them in different 
ſhips which, independent of the general competition, 
that was deſtroyed by this means ſince no officer 
was to be promoted but according to his rank in his 
own ſhip, and not according to his general rank in the 
navy contributed alſo, to eradicate. the profeſſion- 
al ſpirit, which had always rendered this corps ſo 
refractory and untractable. 

. M. de Boiſnes, from the oppoſition. uy contra- 
dictions he experienced from the military branch of 
the navy, was ſenſible of his error in having fub- 
jected the civil department to it, and, by weakening 
the latter, having increaſed the inſolence of the 

; former. 
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former. To reſtore the equilibrium, he had con- 


uniting to it the Port Officers and the Engineers of 
the' navy ; and, in order to ſap the very foundations 
of the military branch, to inſtitute a ſchool for naval 
education, a general nurſery, from whence were to be 
taken all the perſons deſtined for the ſeveral depart- 
ments in the navy, in proportion to their talents, 
As there were no proofs of nobility required to en- 
ter into this ſchool, he would inſenſibly have anni- 
hilated the haughtineſs and pride in which the Mid- 
ſhipmen ſupported one another ; which conſtituted 
the eſſence of their ſituation, and was the ſource of 
all the bad qualities they afterwards diſplayed. | 

All theſe good views were ſpoiled by too much 
precipitation, the circumſtances moreover were not 


favourable, and that Miniſter had neither influence 


nor conſiſtence enough to ſecure his authority; it 
would have been a matter of great ſurprize, if, in 
the midſt of the general confuſion prevailing in the 
kingdom, his department alone had been exempt 
from it, and had received an improvement, which 
would have required in it's author the moſt rigid 
virtue, united to the greateſt talents. All the time, 


therefore, of M. de Boiſnes' adminiſtration was con- 


ſumed in projects, in inteſtine diviſions in the ports, 
in expenſive experiments; and this Minifter, neglect- 
ing the material part of the navy, which had at 
leaſt been kept up by his predeceſſor, left it at the 
time of his diſgrace in the moſt deplorable ſtate, 


If, however, M. de Boiſnes could not derive any 


great luſtre from his department, he reckoned that 


he ſhould ſucceed better in another dignity, more 


ſuitable to his genius, to his diſpoſition, to his taſte, 
93 and 
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and te his capacity; he entertained an inward per- 
ſuaſion that he ſhould one day become Chancellor, 


or Keeper of the Seals. Though a creature of M. 


de Maupeou, he would willingly have returned him 


the ingratitude with which the latter had repaid his 
benefactor. The Chancellor, although aware of 


what would happen, had ſuffered himſelf to be miſ- 


led by his vanity, and had committed the ſame fault 
as the Duke de Choiſeul; or rather, giving way to 


the neceſſity of the moment, he had attended to what 


was moſt urgent: it is pretended, that, without ſuch 
| a ſecond, M. de Maupeou could never. have. extri- 
cated himſelf; and it was under that very edifice, 


which M. de Boiſnes had concurred in raiſing, that 


he hoped to ſee the author of it cruſhed, as ſoon as 


he withdrew his ſupport from him. His new occu- 
pations, which required his whole time, ſerved as a 
pretence for his negle&t. He well knew the im- 


2 petuolity of. M. de Maupeou, and his ſpirit of do- 


minion ; he knew. him to be raſh and inconſiderate, 
and foreſaw that he. would ſoon be at variance with 
the Duke d' Aiguillon, with the Abbe Terrai, and 
with the favourite; that the King himſelf would 
ſoon withdraw the little conſideration he had for 
him: but that, while the Miniſtry wiſned to get rid 


of him, they would be very glad to preſerve his edi- 


fice, which was falling into ruins on all ſides; and 


that they would not think they could do better than 
to apply to to the Perſon Who Wak: the real ne to 
reſtore i it. 

Had it not been for his nike, which was ſo 
unbounded that there was no kind of enormity he 
was not capable of to ſatisfy it, M. de Boiſnes was 
not much adapted to the corrupt Court in which he 

lived. 
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lived. In the midſt of the moſt diſſolute licentiouſ= 774. 
neſs, he exhibited the ſpe&acle of a Miniſter of good 
morals ; he lived like a domeſtic man in his own 
family; he was devout, and artfully concealed the 
paſſion with. which he was devoured under the cloak 
of religion. The auſterity of his character not be- 
ing able to bend to the furility of the Courtiers, he 
had endeavoured to ſupport himſelf with the patty 
of the devotees, of the Clergy, and of Madame 
Louiſe, whoſe general object being the deſtruction of 
the Parliaments, and who knowing his invincible 
hatred to theſe reſpectable ſocieties, repoſed the 
_ greateſt confidence in him. The circumſtance that 
rendered him eſpecially agreeable to Lewis XV. was 
a ſpirit of deſpotiſm which prevailed in his ideas, and 
in his diſpoſition. - He pretended, that every thing 
was to give way to the Royal authority, which, hav- 
ing once taken a ſtep, ought never to retract, though 
it ſhould be in the wrong; that, in a word, there 
was to be only one maſter; and all the reſt were to 
be ſlaves. Fortunately, his colleagues, and eſpecially 
the King, though penetrated with the ſame maxims, 
had not the ſame inflexibility to ſupport them, and 
do reduce them to a conſtant and invariable ſyſtem ; 
for, if the whole Council had been compoſed of ſuch 
rigid men, a terrible criſis would have been pro- 
duced, or the whole nation would: have been under 
the yoke. Beſides, private jealouſies thwarted this 
uniformity of ſyſtem, The Chancellor, being no 
longer in need of this colleague, and fearing his 
8 competition, endeavoured to diſcredit him in the 
opinion of the King, not openly, but by ſuch extra- 
ordinary means, that it ſeemed impoſſible they 
e be invented, or not founded on apparent facts. 
44 S 4 He 
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277% He pretended that his underſtanding was weakened; 


that he was guilty of extravagancies, that he was 
loſing his memory; and he was every inſtant watch- 
ing for an opportunity of finding fault with him in 
the Council before the King, in order to an ng 
inſinuations. 

The Abbe Terrai, who now only kept upon a | 
terms with M. de Maupeou from motives of policy, 
was not diſpleaſed to ſee theſe two men employed in 
reciprocally deſtroying each other ; he flattered him- 
ſelf that he ſhould reap the fruits of this animoſity, 
for he had allo pretentions to the Chancellorſhip. 
It was 1n theſe hopes that he ſuſtained the burthen 
of the finances, inſupportable to any man who had 
entertained the leaſt ſentiment of humanity and pa- 
triotiſm. This villain—for poſterity will no doubt 
confirm to him a qualification he has ſo juſtly ac- 


quired from his cotemporaries -was diſtinguiſhed 


from the others which ſurrounded the Sovereign, by 
a ſingular apathy; the others were at leaſt tormented 
with violent paſſions, the effects of which cannot be 


calculated, and from which the moſt virtuous men 


are not always exempt. The Abbe Terrai was in- 
different either to good or evil; he did the one 
without inclination, and the other without remorſe. 
Under Henry IV. he might have been a Sully, un- 


der Lewis XV. he was a monſter: he had all the 


qualities neceſſary to ſucceed in both the extremes; 
unfortunately, he had only an occaſion to diſplay the 
moſt deteſtable of them, and he did it in the higheſt 
degree. Intrepid in crimes, he diſdained the hypo- 
criſy of the Chancellor, and did not attempt to con- 
ceal his character. He was little inclined to love, 
ou from conſtitution ; and OI the ſame apa- 


"pl _; 
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thy in his amorous purſuits, as in every other par- 
ticular. In his new houſe, in the ſtreet of Notre 
Dame des Champs, he had a ſuperb bed, the bottom 
of which was furniſhed with a picture concealed: 
on drawing up the curtain, a woman was repreſented 
naked, and, to thoſe who were curious of ſeeing it, 
he uſed to ſay, Ladies, this is the coſtume, He was 
never governed by any of his miſtreſſes; the Baron- 


eſs de la Garde ſold the favours of this Miniſter, 


rather publicly; he winked at it, becauſe he found it 
convenient to return her favours in this manner: 
when he ſaw that this might do him an injury, and 
that very dangerous murmurs reſulted from it, he 
cauſed her to be exiled, and ſent her from his houſe 
in a very harih manner. He made no ſcruple of co- 
habiting with Madame Dumerval, his illegitimate 


daughter: this was a delicate morſel he had re- 


ſerved for himſelf, and he had had her educated on 
purpoſe ; he detached himſelf from her, when ſhe 


became agreeable to Madame Dubarri, and hen! it 


was in agitation to propoſe her to Lewis x. 
The Abbe Terrai was very little concerned abowi 


he complaints of the malecontents. He did not wiſh 


that they ſhould be filenced ; he uſed to ſay, it was 
fit that thoſe who were flayed ſhould be ſuffered to 


cry out. The ſame ſincerity made him acknowledge 


what he was. The agents of the Clergy repreſent- 
ing to him, in a. circumſtance which concerned their 
order, that he was committing an injuſtice, he an- 
ſwered, V bo tells you that it is juſt! Do you expect any 
thing elſe from me ? Another time, when one of them, 
being violently piqued, exclaimed, Why, Monſeigneur, 


this is taking it out of people's pockets, he replied, Where 
oe Wen you have me take it? I * at all the 
sunt! 54 Þ witticiſms, 
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1774. witticiſms, epigrams, and pamphlets which were 
—— made againſt. him. He was called at Court the 


| ſpoilt child, beenuſe he touched every thing, and the 


long broom, becauſe he reached every where: all theſe 
nick-names were a matter of ſport: to him. One day, 
paſſing through an oval ſpace filled with Courtiers, 
he was following one of the Muys, for whom the 
croud had opened with a kind of reſpect 3 but the 


preſſure afterwards increaſing, the Abbe found him- 


{elf violently ſqueezed; and, humbly aſking that he 
Might be ſuffered to paſs, and that they would not 
ſtifle him, he heard a voice which anſwered, We make 
room here only for honeſt people; an anſwer, which when 
his perſon was ſafe, gave him no kind of diſturbance. 
His only care was to find money, in order that he 

might not be diſmiſſed, and, as he was not nice in 


expedients, he had little difficulty. While he main- 


tained himſelf in his place, and even extended it, 
(for, without being fond of either the arts or the ſci- 
ences, he had taken from the Marquis de Marigny 
the poſt of Director of the buildings) he waited till 
he had a favourable opportunity to reſign his de- 


partment for one that was better; in order even to 
haſten this moment, he had thought of being made 


Cardinal, and the report was ſpread, that he had 
bought of the Pretender the nomination to the hat 
for five hundred thouſand livres *. With this dig- 
nity he could; not have been 8 to remain a 


Comptroller, er it would have been neceſſary to re- 


vive for him the poſt of Superintendant, as he would 
then have been raiſed above all the other Miniſters. 


Till this brilliant proſpect was realized, he Vas con» 


8 8 of twenty thouſand pounds. 3 2 | ; 
8 tinually 
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tinually iſſuing money edicts; and on the day of the 
death of Lewis XV. a declaration was poſted up in 
the park of Verſailles, ſignifying the continuation of 
the new taxes. This declaration had been publiſhed 
a little before, or even while the Monarch was breath- 
ing his laſt, with the following inſcription : Ce ainſi 
qu en partant, je vous fais mes adieux *, 

One of the moſt extraordinary phænomenons of che 
reign of Lewis XV. is undoubtedly to ſee the Duke 


de la Vrilliere remain in office during more than fifty 


years, and, amidſt that croud of Miniſters his bre- 
thren, alternately diſgraced, to behold him alone re- 
fiſting all the ſtorms. The reaſon of this is, that in 
the beginning he excited little envy, either by his 
talents or by the nature of his department ; and that 
even his want of genius was the circumſtance the 
moſt pleaſing to his maſter, ever upon his guard 
againſt thoſe, who, having too great a ſhare of it, 
might aſſume a ſuperiority over him. In this idea 
he devoted himſelf with confidence to this Secretary 
of State; he found himſelf upon a level with him, 
and the reſult of this was a ſingular affection on the 
part of the King, who in reality was a man of habit, 
who deteſted change, and, notwithſtanding the conti- 
mal variations in his Council, from his natural timi- 
dity, which he never got rid of, was afraid of new 


faces. Moreover, great qualities were little neceſſary 
in that part of adminiſtration which the Duke de la 


Vrilliere was for a long time intruſted with; he 
poſſeſſed, indeed, the moſt eſſential of them, the ſpi- 
rit of order, regularity, and diſpatch. Theſe, indeed, 


were the qualities which Lewis XV. had in partigu- - 


cM Tus I part, and tals i f.. | 
lar 
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1774. lar eſtimation; and the public, who profited by them, 
| had no diſlike to this Secretary of State; he began 
only to become the object of their contempt and ha- 
tred, at the period when, ſubmitting to be the ſlave 
of an unjuſt and avaricious woman, he committed all 
- the iniquities which ſhe dictated: to him; eſpecially 
when, by obtaining the department of Paris, he was 
enabled to give a free courſe to letters de Cachet, and 
to the horrors conſequent upon them; in a word, 
when his nephew, the Duke d' Aiguillon, being in want 
of his ſupport in Britany, made him ſo far ſubſervient 
to his projects of vengeance, as to induce him to ſay 
to the Deputies of the province, in 1792: © His 
6 Majeſty will have no oppoſition; if the States con- 
« cern themſelves about the Parliaments, they ſhall 
4 be cancelled in three days.” | 
It was too late for the Monarch to be able to "AY 
 folve the ties which attached him to this Miniſter ; 
he gave him more ſpecial marks of favour and 
friendſhip. When the Duke de la Vrilliere had one 
hand carried off while he was ſhooting, Lewis XV. 
wrote ta him a very affectionate letter, and when he 
ſaw him again, ſaid, Tou have ouly laſt one hand, and 
you Pall akvays find two in me at your ſervice, In lat» 
ter times, when the malignity of the Courtiers, ex- 
Cited on the ſubject of this Miniſter, was myſteriouſly 
ſpreading reports of his diſgrace, and of his retire- 
ment, his maſter removed his apprehenſions by ſay- 
ing, You muſt ad leave me; you are in too much need of 
me, and I of you 


© ® Theſe anecdotes are taken from the ns of the Duke de ts 
Prilliere, pronounced at the Academy of Belles Lettres, at the 
| opening of the public 6 of la Saint Martin, 14th of Novem- 


| * 1777. * 
L NCTE 


"4 


- Theſe reports gained eredit at the time of the ex- 
ile of the Chevalier d'Arc, favourite of the Mar- 


chioneſs de Langeac, miſtreſs of the Duke, to whoſe 


intimacy ſhe had introduced this intriguing perſon; 
under his auſpices he committed all kinds of ſecret 
extortions, which were at laſt brought to light; but 
the Duke got rid of the matter by ſacrificing him, 


in diſpatching a letter de "cachet- againſt him, which 


jealouſy alone ought to have made him give much 
ſooner, though he ſigned it with tears, convinced of 
the affliction it would cauſe to his unfaithful miſtreſs. 
Such was the foible of the Miniſter for this wo- 
man, that, notwithſtanding the illneſs of Lewis XV. 
he gave an entertainment in his hotel, on account of 
the marriage of her daughter with the Marquis de 
Champbonas; an indecency ſo extraordinary, that the 
Dauphin, not believing it, was deſirous of being con- 
vinced of it privately, by ocular demonſtration; and 
we may eaſily conceive, that if he had been actuated 
only by the contempt he felt for the Duke de la 
Vrilliere, that Nobleman would have been the firſt 
he would have ann. on his MAG to che 
throne. 

The Miniſter. moſt — to the 3 afrer 
the Duke de la Vrilliere, was M. Bertin, and for the 


ſame reaſon, becauſe his underſtanding was upon a 


par with that of his Majeſty ; he found himiſelf per- 
fectly at eaſe with this Miniſter; who did not diſplay 
too many talents, and did not, if we may be allowed 
the expreſſion, keep him in awe by too profound or 
too refined a policy; in a word, ho was a plain man, 
ſimple in his ideas, and his opinions in Council; for 


Lewis XV. had learnt, at the ſchool of Cardinal 


F leuri, to ſet more value upon good ſenſe than upon 
2000 genius. 
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1774. genius, This was the circumſtance upon which was 
EIT founded M, Bertin's intimacy with Lewis XV. ; who, 


as we have ſaid; had intruſted him with his Portfolio, 
and the keeping of his effefts; he had alſo the care 
of ſeyeral natural daughters of the King, brought up 
at the convent of the Preſentation, and whom his 


Majeſty intended to marry as they arrived at the 
Proper age. His communication with the King upon 
all kinds of domeſtic matters, gave him equally an 
opportunity of being much connected with the 

Counteſs Dubarri; which circumſtance authorized 
him, as much as M. de Boiſnes, and the Abbe Terrai, 

to aſpire to the ſpoils of the Chancellor: for the ob- 


jects of his public adminiſtration were trifling, and 
he could not make himſelf conſpicuous in it, either by 
any conſiderable faults. or by any . enter- 
Prises. 40 

France, however, i is SIPs to * fin hb hs 
bliſhment of the Ecole Vitrinaive. This is an anato- 
mical ſchool, to inquire into the ſtructure of the horſe, 
the diſeaſes to which this animal may be ſubject, the 
nature of the accidents to which it is liable, with re- 
ſpect to the rank it holds in the claſs of animals, and 
to the nature of it's ſervices. He may be conſidered 
as the founder of the chief place of this eftabliſh- 
ment, at the caſtle of Alford, near Paris. He had 
put at the head of it one M. Bourgelat, a riding- 
maſter of Lyons, much celebrated for his knowledge : 
a number of ſcholars from the different provinces of 
the kingdom, and even of foreign countries, are re- 
ceived and boarded there for a very moderate ſum; in- 
dividuals, who have horſes either ſick or lame, may alſo 
ſend them! there at an eaſy rate, till they are perfe&- 
ly-cured.' The progreſs of the experiments made in 
28711159 this 
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this ſchool ſince it's origin are extended, multiplied, 2 
and improved without intermiſſion. When a horſee 
breaks his leg, a kind of accident for which there 

Was formerly no remedy, it is now frequently ſet to 

rights here: in a word, the horſes are ſubmitted to 

almoſt all the ſurgical operations ee upon 

man. It is evident that ſuch a ſchool muſt produce 
excellent farriers; and the importance of this claſs of 

men, ſinee the; uſe. of horſes is ſo frequent and fo ne- 

ceſſary, muſt give. Þ ects idea of the inſti- 
rution.' |, 

M. Bertin 10 beſides in 110 F Gadd 
conſiderable; provinces, ſuch as Guyenne and Nor- 
mandy, which placed him in a conſpicuous light at 

the time of the revolution of the Magiſtracy; a laſt 
epocha, ſo important at the end of the reign of 

Lewis XV. and which for the ſpace. of four. years 

had abſorbed almoſt the whole aten of the Mi- 

niſtry and of the public. 

Although the character of M. Bent did not cp 
* wich that of M. Maupeou, he had, however, 
aſſiſted in his work to the beſt of his abilities, not 
only in compliance with the general views of his col - 
leagues, but alfa from ſome private views of his own, 
the ſucceſs. of which he was very deſirous of. Being 
a creature of the Jeſuits, he had always remained at» 
tached to them, and it was not owen to him, if they 
did not take more advantage of the circumſtances; 
but his friendſhip. partook of the weakneſs of his 
character, and he was neither capable of being a 
warm partizan or a formidable enemy. . 

He conducted himſelf in other. matters with the 
Gre puſillanimity; thhugh convinced of the mif- 
chief he was doing, he did not the leſs give e 
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"ps fatal eule his poſt required, and endeavoured on- 


ly to ſofren matters as much as he could, without ex- 
poſing himſelf to any riſques; in theſe times of hor- 
rors and abominations he acquired ſome credit for 


not having been ſo flagitious as the reſt :* but this 


will not wee bim! in the more ſevere JO 


N. poſterity. 


Theſe ſeveral EVI of Kamelien were, 
property ſpeaking, nothing more than the diſpenſers 
of favours, according to the inclinations of the fa- 
vourite : : in a ſhort time ſhe had acquired an af. 
cendant greater than any of thoſe who had pre- 
ceded her; and the ſceptre of Lewis XV.—hitherto 
alternately the plaything of Love, Ambition, or 


Avarice became, in the hands of the Counteſs, 
the bauble of Folly. Could any thing, indeed, be 


more extravagant than the frivolous actions then 
paſſing at Court; than thoſe private ſcenes between 
the two lovers, ſtill too public, ſince they were 
revealed by indiſereet ſpectators? Upon hearing a 
multiplicity of anecdotes related, with which the 
ſocieties of Paris were enlivened, one might have 
imagined, that the extravagances of the palace * 
Caligula were reproduced under a different coſtume. 
At one time, it was Madame Dubarri, who, riſing 
from her bed, in preſence of the King and a Notary, 

made the Pope's Nuncio give her one of her ſlip- 
pers, and the Grand Almoner the other ; while theſe 
two Prelates thought themſelves amply. indemnified 
for this mean and ridiculous employment, by caſt- 


ing a fugitive glance upon the charms of this 


beauty. Another time, it was the Marchioneſs de 
Roſes, a Lady attending on the Counteſs de Pro- 
Fee -who was whipped by the women of the 
8 favourite, 


. 
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boite, 3 in her preſence, under pretence that the 2224.1 


King, making an excuſe for her on the ſcore of her 
youth, with reſpect to ſome fault committed by her, 
had ſaid in jeſt, Pfhaw ! ſhe is but a child fit to be 
whipped ; after which ceremony, thoſe two madeaps 
embraced each other, and grew more intimate than 
ever. It was by an adulation ſtill more contemp- 

üble, that the Duke de Treſmes, not finding the 
favourite at home, wrote upon her door, Te Mar- 
moxet , the Counteſs Dubarri is come to pay bis 
homage to ber, and to make ber laugh; becauſe ſhe 
uſed to divert herſelf with this Nobleman's defor- 
mity, and that he thought himſelf” too fortunate to 
be the object of her ridicule. Add to this, M. de 
Boiſnes' granting the Croſs of St. Louis to a Com- 
miſſary of the navy, in acknowledgment for a Paro- 
quet he had made a preſent of to the Counteſs: 

Further, what a ridiculous indecency it was to ſes 
Madame Dubarri tap the Duke of Orleans upon 
his belly, when he came to ſolicit her to favour his 
marriage with Madame de Monteſſon, and to 
engage the King to acknowledge her as Dutcheſs of 
Orleans, and at the fame time ſay to him, Marry 
ber nevertheleſs, cos Rr, wwe will ſet what wwe can 
do for "voi afterwards ; ; e are ſenſible that 25 am 
Strongly interefted in the matter; as if ſhe had not de- 


ſPaired one day of reading, in the teps of Madame | 


de Maintenon. 

Nothing, ongdgubtetly, ad equal the ſervility 
of Lewis XV. Who, participating the favours of this 
Lady with her little Negro, created, in order to 
pleaſe her; Zamore Governor of the caſtle of Lu- 


r with an appointment of ſix hundred livres? 5 


* Twenty-five e . | 
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z and made the, Chancellor ſeal the grant of it for 


re Who, ſuffering his miſtreſs to rank him with 


his footmen, had received the. name of Ja France 
from her, way uſed. to laugh at it, in his little apart- 


ments, where he frequently delighted in making his 


gyn breakfaſt... What man in the kingdom has not 
hear'd the exclamation of Madame Dubarri, while 
the was in bed, to. the King, Who, preparing his 
coffee, had his! arronion, engaged. with ſome. cher 
obje& : Hoa, la en take care J Ver gun 
aver at 4 A- ien as bo 

„It was this very woman, ſo abandoned, Þ groſs, 
and, ſo. diſguſting, ;; in agel life, who. gave audi- 
ence; to the Ambaſfadors; Who faw. herſelf, ſur- 
rounded by the Deputies of the Confederates, and 
by. thoſe of all the petty Principalities: in Germany, 
trembling for their deſtiny, at the time of the diviſion 
Poland, and ſoliciting her intereſt with the King 
13 their. ſupport. It was this, ſame woman whom 


HAS. XV, carried in . to ee the Feen 


* 


OT ſuch, a. degroe, that he een is 
iſpleaſure by, ſaying, 5 Fee my children do nat love 
me |. It was this. ſame woman for. whom. 2 toilet 
of gold. was preparing, although, the .Davphi- 


neſs had not one, and the Queen, never, had, had 


10 ; the looking-glaſs eſpecially. was remarkable, 
| -"'P He in 
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in Aubin at. the top of it. is little Cupids holding 2 
., Crown'f ſuſp net over. her. head, every, time ſhe. 


looked init; 1 a ſymbol: of, that The one day thought 
herſelf. deſtined to wear. It was this very woman 
who, not finding herſelf ſufciently well lodged in 
the Palace of a Princels of the blood, had cauſed 
the new Par vilion of Tutienne to be conſtructed; 
roy, che expence of which could not be calculated, 
| be auſe every thing i in it was whim, and could have 
rice, "Vat fach as the cupidity of the artiſt, or 
15 6p W. of the. proprietor, | might Put upon it. It 
was thi ; $ woman, finally, who, upon ſcraps of x paper 
ir Suk by her, drew whenever ſhe pleaſed upon the 
; pate treaſury, for herſelf and all, her adherents ; ; 


who'Retfelf alone was more expenlive than all the 


preceding n miſtteſfes of Lewis XV.; and whoſe pro- 
digalities and depredatlons, notwithſtanding the 
miſery” of he people, and the public calamities, 
were ee va to ich a degree, that in a few 
yetts the” would have ſwallowed up the kingdom, if 
the death of Lewis XV. had not my a Kop d to thele 
endrinivies. 7 

This Miondrch - Tied the Akage e che Count 
d' Artbis, was become more melancholy than uſual, 


and was ſenſible of the diminution of his ſtrengtk 


The ſudden death of the Marquis de Chauvelin, one 
of his favourites, enjoying a moſt perfect ſtate of 
health the companion of all his parties of debau- 
chery, in one of Which he had expired in his pre- 


not drive it from his thoughts. That of MarſhaY 


d' Armentieres, which happened nearly in a ſimilar 


manner, and Wh wðũas almoſt of the fame age as 
the — had increaſed his melanchohy Fi- 
„„ nally, 


had affected him ſo ſtrongly, that he could 


— 
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Thurſday, by . the famous Biſhop of Senez, - had 
awakened remorſe in his heart. This eloquent Pre- 
late recalled to his mind the period of his illneſs 


at Metz, the moſt glorious period of his life, ſince 
it was that in which the love of his ſubjects had 


been manifeſted in the higheſt degree; he did not 


conceal from him, that this love was diminiſhing, 


and that his people, oppreſſed with ſubſidies, had 
now only to lament their own misfortunes. He 
made the Monarch ſenſible, that, although on the 
throne, he undoubtedly had ſome friends, and was 
worthy of them ; but that his beſt friend ought to 
be his people. He concluded with exhorting him, 
not to truſt blindly, in the adminiſtration of his 
kingdom, to the counſels of his Miniſters, who were 
too often intereſted in deceiving him; but to truſt 
only. to himſelf, to his own heart, and to the experi- 
ence of more than half a century. f 

Lewis XV. had not been Aiſkatisfed with this 
evangelical boldneſs; he had received the preacher 
very graciouſly, and had recalled to his mind the 
engagement he had taken of preaching before his 
Majeſty in the Lent ſeaſon. of 1776 ; an engage- 
ment; added he, ſmiling, which he ſummoned. him 
to fulfil, though a Biſhop. Since that time, he had 
redoubled his viſits to Madame Louiſe ; and it is 


well known that this Princeſs exerted her utmoſt 


efforts to bring him back to God. The corrupt 


Courtiers were apprehenſive leſt the ſame weakneſs 
which had rendered him their ſlave, ſhould render 


him the ſlave of the Prieſts. It was decided, in a 
committee holden at the e 8, that it was 
n his Majeſty ſnould be awakened from this 

ſtate, 
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ſtate, by ſome powerful temptation, 3 of 17 74. 
diverting him, and of recalling his former. incli- : 
nations. He was perſuaded to order a journey to 
Trianon, where a young object was placed in his 
way, poſſeſſed of all the charms of ſeduction; for 
Madame Dubarri, for ſome time paſt, imitated the 
example of Madame de Pompadour, and, for various 
reaſons, was inceſſantly procuring freſh objects to 
the Monarch. From the conſequence of that 
blind fatality, whach makes a mockery of the vain 
projects of man, and often confounds the greateſt 
wiſdom, the very efforts of theſe corrupters turned 
againſt themſelves, and France was ſaved. | 

The new beauty introduced to the King' s bed, 

had already the ſeeds of the ſmall - pox concealed 

within her, which began even to unfold themſelves, 
and rendered her inſenſible to, and even impatient 
of, the careſſes of the Monarch; who, in the mean 
time, was perpetually abſorbing the peſtilential 
miaſmata of this cruel diſeaſe. He took to his bed 
the next day, and the firſt project of the adviſers 
of the favourite was, to keep his Majeſty at Trianon, 
where he would. be under their own management: 
but the faculty decided otherwiſe, and the patient 
was brought back to Verſailles in his 3 
gown. 

It was FEA knawa that Lewis XV. had the 
ſmall-pox, and the news ſoon reached the extremi- 
ties of the kingdom. The majority of the people 
were rejoiced at it; others, conſidering that his 
ſucceflor was not yet twenty, were alarmed for the 

_ conſequences. 

The Dauphin, however, behaved with a prudence 

much above his age ; his firſt care was to preſent 


S-3 himſelf 
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1774. himſelf at the door of his graydfather's chamber, 
——— The King, though he was not told the nature of 


his diſorder, had been perſuaded not. > ſuffer the 
children of France to come near him? he Duke 
de la Vrilliere declared to the Prince, from his Ma- 
jeſty, that his health was too precious to the State, 
that it was not his own, and that he ought not to; 
endanger it by entering into his grandfather's 
apartment, who comminded him to abſtain from it. 
He retired; ſhut himſelf up' with the Dauphineſs, 
and refuſed to ſee the crowd of Courtiers, whoſe 
eyes were now turned ' towards this riſing ſun. 
The whole faculty was called in: but the King 
had formally excluded Doctor Bouvard, a perſonal 
enemy. to Doctor Bordeu, Phyſician to Madame 
Dubarri, to whom ſhe had engaged her illuſtrious 
lover to give his confidence. The nature of eti- 
quette then became evident, and it was ſeen how 


much a Monarch, ſo abſolute in doing miſchief to 


his ſubjects, was reſtrained with regard to his own 
preſervation : when Lewis XV. was firſt ſeized 
with the ſmall-pox, an Engliſh Phyſician, named 
Sutton related to the man famous for his particu- 
lar method of inoculating, and for a ſpecific againſt 
the ſmall-pox—being at 'Paris, offered his ſervices 


to treat the patient, and to fave him. The faculty 


would not allow him to come near the King : he 
was not recalled till Lewis XV. was given over, and 
then he ſaid it was too late. 

From the beginning of the illneſs, it was pro- 
poſed to adminiſter the Sacrament to Lewis XV; 
but Doctor Bordeu, knowing how fatal this event 
would be to his miſtreſs, poſtponed it as long as 
he could, and ns, objected to any thing being 

45 "aid 
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ſaid to the King; he aſſured, that there was yet 1974. 


no viſible danger, and that a, declaration of this 
kind deſtroyed three-fourths of the fick people. 
Madame Dubarri availed herſelf of this RP to 
remain conſtantly at the bed-ſide of her lover: 
The Clergy, apprehending that the expiring Mo- 
narch, would lip out of their hands, were exaſpe- 
rated; they loudly cenſured the Archbiſhop'-of 
Paris, who had, indeed, repaired to Court at the 
beginning of this fatal news, but had made no 
effort to aſſume an authority over the King's con- 
ſcience,” and had even ſuffered himſelf to be ex- 
eluded from his preſence, in a humiliating manners 
It was the patient himſelf, who, being informed by 
the Sieur de la Martiniere, who never concealed the 
truth, that he had the ſmall-pox, impoſed the 
penance upon himſelf; and ſaid, the fifth day of 
his illneſs, in the night-time, to thoſe who were 
about him: I have no defire to be compelled to renew 
the ſame ſcene as at Metx; let the Dutcheſs d Aiguillon 
be informed, that ſbe will do me a pleaſure in removing the 
Counteſs Dubarri, After this painful ſeparation, the 
Clergy had no difficulty of ſucceeding in other re- 
ſpects; Lewis XV. received the Sacraments two 
days after: previous to which, the Grand Almoner 
made the following ſpeech on the Part of a 
Majeſty : - 9309 0.4:831 
Although the King be attain to none but 
te God for his conduct, he is ſorry to have given any 
© occaſion of ſcandal: to his ſubjects; and declares: 
{© that he will hereafter live only for the maintenance 
© of religion, and for the happineſs of his people.“ 
I The orator's intention in this diſcourſe was to pre- 
fre che dignity of his maſter, which led kim to ad- ? 
| + 4 vine 
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1974+ Vance an 8 z a thing conttary even to the max-: 


ims of the Clergy; for, admitting even that the King 
were not accountable for his actions in à political 
view, yet he certainly is not the leſs obliged to ſet 
the example as a Chriſtian, in a religious light; and 
this is the more particularly incumbent upon him, as 
he is in a more exalted ſtation, and therefore re- 
ſtrained by duties of a more rigorous and more con- 
ſpicuous nature. Such is the doctrine preached every 


i day i in our pulpits: but M. de la Roche-Aimon, be- 


ing one of the moſt ignorant Prelates in France, and 
of the moſt confined talents which indeed is ſaying 
à great deal ſpoke with the zeal of a Courtier, and 
not of an Apoſtle; he was a greater adept in adulation 
than in reaſoning. Had he done his duty, he would 
undoubtedly have determined his Majeſty to ſee the 
Prince of Conti, who was ſtill in diſgrace, and would 
have perſuaded him to a reconciliation, the firſt. len 


required of dying perſons. 


Lewis XV. lived only three * en the dere 
ments had been adminiſtered to him; the next day 
there was a momentary change for the better; this 
was judged by the conduct of the Courtiers, who in 


the firſt inſtance had hooted the Dybarri's, ſo as to 


compel them all to quit Verſailles, and to force the 
young Marchioneſs of that name, Who was obliged 
by her duty to remain with the Counteſs d' Artois, 
at leaſt to alter her livery, that ſhe might appear leſs 
conſpicuous: their behaviour was now changed, it 
was a continual proceſſion of coaches from Verſailles 
to Ruelles, where the favourite was, more numerous 
than that from Paris to Verſailles; but they ſoon re- 
tracted, in proportion as the accounts 1 more 
deſperate. | 


The 
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The _ died on the lot of May; at twenty mi- 
nutes after three. The whole Court inſtantly te- 
paired to Choiſy; there only remained with the body 
the perſons neceſſary toi take care of it: the utmoſt / 
precipitation was uſed in removing it from the caſtle; 
none of the uſual formalities: were obſerved, for the 
greater diſpatch; and, as perſons of the profeſſton 
could not be found, intrepid enough to fulfil them, 
in forty-eight: hours time the corpſe was carried to 
St. Denis, with a ſuite of forty of the body guards, 
and a few pages attended with lights. The coffin 
was put in a hunting; carriage, and. came out at the 
opening in the front; the eſcort hurried on the dead 
man, in the ſame manner as he had ſo often hurried 
them in his life-time, Never was, Monarch more 
ſpeedily conducted. The ſame indecency prevailed 
upon the road among the ſpectators, and at St. Denis: 


the public-houſes were filled with drunkards whowere 


ſinging, and, if it be a fact, that there is truth in wine, 
we may ealily judge of the ſentiments of the people 
from the ſpeech of one of them:—The landlord wiſh- 
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ing to turn this man out of the houſe, in order to get 


rid of him, told him that the funeral of Lewis XV. 
was going to paſs by: hat, ſaid he, with a licen- 
tiouſneſs which ſhewed plainly the ſituation he was 
in, the r——l has ſtarved us in his life-time, and be is 
now to deſtroy us with thirſt at his death ? 

A bon mot of another kind, attributed ro the Abbe 
de Sainte Genevieve, gives us, in addition to this 
curſe of the populace, the ſentiments of the citizens, 
who reflected more ſeriouſly. When this Abbe was 
jeſted with upon the ſubject. of his Saint, and upon 
the little virtue which the opening of the ſhrine, 
formerly ſo efficacious, had juſt diſplayed: Well 

« Gentlemen,” 
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Gentlemen, anſwered he, © what do you mn of * 
4 is bene dradfo”) ow ol non 

In a word, the farname: of Leni de dghts . "kk 
was unanimouſly decreed to his: ſucceflor, was un- 
doubtedly the moſt bitter ſatire that could be made 
upon the reign of Louis le hien-aimiF. Decency did 
not permit Lewis XVI. to accept this title of antici- 
pated flattery; he rejected it with indignation, jea- 
lous, without doubt, of pee it more PIP 
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7 H E following: memoir has been communicated to ut 
formerly by 4 Firſt Clert of the Nach: ibitiis wha 
information he. gave us reſpecting this ſingular; piece, 
M. Berryer, then Minifter of this department, not knows 
ing-what to think-of this ſecret expedition, and f ꝛcbut 
bad paſſed i in it, conſulted M. de Leſſert, who: had en- 
barked in the | ſquadron which mas intruſted with" it. 
Though diſappointed of. the profit be had expected in'this 
voyage, this merchant was the meſt impartial hiſkerian be 
could -haye had. He was reckontd a man of underſtand- 
ing; merit, and probity; and, as he had bern often at fea, 
be was ſufficiently. acquainted:with the navy; to drat u 
an account ſuch as the Miniſter required,” In Ibè peruſul 
of it we ſee, that this franger, though mare connected 
with M. Marchis than with the ir _ not conceal 
the faults and defects of the former. 
As for'the reſt, the anecdote of the ap i in the FREE, and 
the account of M. Marchis, bave been communicated. 70 
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To conclude what c concerns this eulebrated 6 


M. Marchis died among the Ons in à riot, where 


Be as Ki. Sh "7 
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. 
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Certain number of ſhips laden with the mer- 
chandize of Aſia, return every year from India 
into England. Fheſe veſſels it was the buſineſs to 
intercept; and it is of the execution of this project 


that we mean to ſpeak, under che title a er 
* 4 


Eee. O: NI mot noitiboquT 200 


In 1758 there was a man in Paris REL „ 


tomed ta the Orientalſſeas who hay ing been long in 


the ſervice of the Dutch Company, had — a 


tolerably accurate knowledge of the trat of the 

gliſh in India; He had quitted the Butch ſervice fo 
ſome private reaſonꝭʒ and, being born in Ronge Rd 
nat loſt the ſentimienis of à goòd patriot; he had 
therefore formed the project of carrying off ſorne of 
the ſhips: ſpoken of above, for which purpoſe he 
wanted ſome of the King's frigatesg and, Raving galna 
ed acceſs to thè Government, he made his demand 
t6 the perſon who was then charged with thè depart- 
ment of the navy. The Court, always diſpoſed to 
avaib itſelf of the lights that are impattedy wiſhed to 
examine the matter thoroughly; the project was 
amply diſcuffed,' and when the” Miniſter was perfect 
maſter of it, he found it worthy of being carried into 
execution for his Majeſty: M. Marchis (the name of 
the ſpeculator) was given to underſtand that it would 
be more glorious for him to undertake” fuch+ an ex- 
pecan in the name of the — The author of 
the 


A T K ND. 
the. ptoje;-who: had not learnt in Holland the i- 
trigues of the Court of Frances was eaſily prevailed 
upon; he agreed ſucceſſively tot every thing that was 
propoſed, was flattered with the fair proſpett dif- 
played to him, and was only fenſible of it's varying; 
when matters were nearly coheluded: at length the 
veil was removed; when it was too late to retract. 
The buſineſs is now, to examine what his plan was; 
we ſhall. afterwards te what method was purſued td 
carry it into execution, and to aceelerate the neceſs 
ſary armament}; we ſhall then te-affutne-our account 
of the ſeveral operations of the campaign, and ingrl 
nuouß⁰ã relate by what fatality, or by what ſeries of 
improper meaſures, this fine project, ſo clear ſw ſim⸗ 
ple, and to al appearances ſo certain; has nevertfie- 
leſs failed in the moſt complete manner. 
Jo ſucceed in a cruize it is negeſſary, ry: e 
tain a fixed point, where the ſeveral veſſels intonded 
to be intercepted are to betmet with. 2dly. One inuſt 
know that they will be. there at al ſtated period. 
3dlyz There ſhould be no apprebenſion that the ſea: 
ſon, che winds, or the currentsd ſhould: throw the 
eruizing veſſels: qut of their oſtattionz. Athly: oOnę 
muſt, be able teicalæulate the farces, more: or leſa mi- 
merous, one maꝭ have to do with, in order toikeep 
always a ſuperier force. gthly. In a word, one muſt 
atleaſt have one failing ſhip, ſwift enough to came 
up ima chace with any veſſel Whatever. The. Mini- 
ſter thought he e rr in the 
aceepted project. „ -ecioizhoagqy! sd lia 10 
The cruize was 7 ft ſettled for St. Helen S, às 
diciplite'whenenths: ſnips of the Engliſh Compady, 
coming from the Indies and China, invariably put 
in; beſide the motives of convenience, they have ab- 


we 
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ſolute orders to touch chere, to to join the ſhip ent 
from Europe to convoy them. The war gave no 
reaſon to fear that they would alter their route; ſince 
they had not done it during the laſt war, nor in the 
beginning of this *. It was afterwards demonſtrated; 


that the paſſage of theſe veſſels began in December 
. at ſooneſt, and ended at lateſt in May. This aſſer- 


tion was ſupported by proofs taken from the know- 
ledge of the monſoons, which blow towards the ſe- 
veral coaſts where the Engliſh trade, and eſpecially 
from the neceſſity of doubling the Cape of 'Good | 
Hope, ſo juſtly called the Cape of Storms, in the pro- 
per ſeaſon. Beſides, this cruize was repreſented as 
one: of the moſt favourable that could be made. The 
winds in that part uſually blow from the ſame quar- 


ter, are never violent; the ſea is beautiful and calm, 


the ſky pure and unclouded; the climate wholeſome 
and temperate; but the greateſt advantage is an al- 
moſt certain eſtimation of che longtrude, withbut 
ſight of land, by the knowledge of the ſeveral mag- 
netic variations in theſe latitudes. Neither was there 
any reaſon to feat being attacked by an enemy of ſu- 
perior force. It is known that the ſnips coming from 
Europe take great care to avoid St. Helen's, and the 


i Engliſh were not able to recall any forces from India 


that year; ſo that it was only neceſſary to be able to e · | 
gage a frigate of 40 guns, which ſometimes accompa. 
nies theſe yeſſels on their return, or à fifty- gun ſliip 
coming from England to fetch them. The final reſult 
of n r Wenn; Was, that it en in our 


22 Dun e 98s 


| aden upon it, for every veſſel was 1 to bring chere a 


tuns of Ne which. They took up in India. 27 "Ne 
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power to ſend veſſels of greater or leſs force, no- . 
thing could prevent us from chooſing the beſt-ſailing 
ſhips, or even from increaſing this advantage by all 
poſſible means. What ſucceſs was there not reaſon to 
expect, when it was conſidered that they were King's 
ſhips, which were going to attack merchantmen that 
the former would be newly careened, light, and ma- 
nœuvred with as much rapidity as preciſion ; while 
the latter would have been fatigued at fea for ſeveral 
months, would be laden up to their very tops, and 
would have the greateſt part of their crews diſabled. 
The project being thus ſettled, three things were ne- 
ceſſary to make it ſucceed; firſt, to put the ſqua- 
dron intended for this enterprize in a ſtate of ſupe- 
nor firength to the enemy; and to ſend it early enough 
not to be expoſed to the hazards and impediments 
which ſo often make naval expeditions miſcarry : ſe- 
condly, to provide it. with every thing neceſſary for 
it's preſervation and ſubſiſtence, ſo as to enable it to 
begin the cruize as early, and to continue it as long, 
as circumſtances ſnould require: thirdly; as harmony, 
exactneſs; and perſeverance in the execution, were of 
themſelves ſufficient to inſure ſucceſs, the moſt effec- 
tual meaſures were to be taken to prevent every thing 
that might excite contrary diſpoſitions between the 
chiefs and the ſubalterns. We ſhall ſee by the ſequel, 
that this point, eſpecially, was the one ih Which the 
policy of the Miniſter miſearried. Let us now pro-— 
ceed to examine the preparatives. In the month of = * 
Auguſt 1758, that is to ſay, when the ſquadron ought 
to dere ſet ſail, an order was ſent to Breſt to fit out 
. a 64. gun ſhip, and two frigates. The more to acce- 
 lerate the expedition, one ſhip had been pitched upon 


which was excellently well adapted to the purpoſe, 
Vol. IV. 1 by 
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but which was undergoing a conſiderable repair, and 
was in no great forwardneſs: the Court was given to 
underſtand, that they had not conſidered, that it would 
have been as well to order a ſhip to be built on pur- 
poſe upon which another of 50 guns was ſubſtituted 
to it, acknowledged alſo to be very good; but the 
Captain not being ſatisfied with her, it was neceſſary 
to name a third, which was a veſſel from Provence *. 
We have already obſerved, that two frigates were fit- | 
ting out. They could only carry proviſions for ſix | 
months, and the Commandant had ſome only for 
ſeven, for a voyage of at leaſt a'twelvemonth. This 
inconvenience might eaſily have been remedied, by 
loading a pink at the ſuite of che ſquadron; but an 
eaſier and leſs expenſive expedient was thought of. 
It was a point ſettled, that we ſhould not paſs the 
Madeira iſlands without having taken ſeveral prizes; 
accordingly, arrangements had been already made to 
preſerve one or ſeveral of them for hoſpital ſhips, in 
which the proviſions of the others ſhould be put. 
Theſe hopes ought certainly to have been very well 
founded, otherwiſe the expedition was expoſed to 
the riſque of failing for a trifling matter, either by 
_ waſting, at the irt place they ſhould put in at, time 
which was very precious, in ſupplying themſelves 
with proviſions, or by being diſabled, for want of 
that refource, from cruizing as long as it might per- 
haps. be neceſfary.' But the Miniſter had no con- 
fideration more urgent, than the getting rid of us; 
we are too apt to imagine, in naval affairs, that when 
once a ee is ſailed, every thing is done. Ours 


* "Achille of 3 guns; the two frigates were the Zephyr, and 
' the — of 32 = each. * 
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Rill remained ſome time in the road: the crews werd 
increaſed, but there was no money to pay them. 
Bills of exchange were ſent, which were not yet due. 
At length an examination was made; and 46,000 
livres * were embarked, to ſupply the want of the 
pink or the deficiency of the prizes, which were 
looked upon as ſure. This was. enough to furniſh us 
with proviſions for about ſix weeks, and with theſe 
ſuccours we ſet fail the 14th-of October, with a tole- 
rably favourable wind. The ſecret of our commiſſion 
was the circumſtance that had been beſt obſerved; 
when we ſet out; we were ſent every where but to 
the place we were going. Two paſſengers had been 
put on board of us incognito, which gave riſe to many 
ſpeculations. M. de Maffiac was now only anxious 


upon one point, which was, whether we ſhould eſcape 
the Engliſh; as for the reſt, he had reaſon to con- 


gratulate himſelf upon having undertaken an enter- 
prize; the ſucceſs of which would illuſtrate his admi- 
niſtration; however. Mart, as lie expected, i it's duration 
might be. He depended much upon the Com- 
mander of the ſquadron + with whom he had been 
intimate. He was a man of faſhion, but poor, and 


obliged to himſelf only for his education. With= | 


but having ever been at Court, he poſſeſſed all the art 
of the moſt conſummate Courtier ; deſtitute of any 
protection or ſupport, he had found means, by dint 
of labour, ſuppleneſs, and perſeverance, to ſupplant 
ſeveral. of his comrades z inured to ings exact in 


* Revwgen o one * two thouſand pounds. 


7 M. de Marnieres, Captain of a ſhip, cmd BEE 


M. de Mürz Lientegent, the Zephir ; and M. Daman, the 
Syrene. 
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his duty, and fond of his profeſſion, he had for a 
long while commanded a frigate, in two ſquadrons, 
and had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his vigi- 
lance in diſcovering the enemy, his activity in pur- 
ſuing them, and his ardour to take them. In a 
word, he was Cardinal Mazarin's man, he was for- 
tunate. Theſe great qualities rendered him very fit 
to command the expedition intruſted to him. Of 


the two Captains of the frigates, one was a friend 
and relation to the Miniſter, the other was his ne- 


phew; this was their greateſt merit. The firſt, how- 
ever, paſſed for being a good ſubaltern officer. Such 


were the Chiefs of our expedition. It began happily 


enough, ſince it is become a fortunate event for the 


French, not to be taken upon their going out of their 


roads: we therefore eſcaped the Engliſh, who were 
cruizing on our coaſts, and we avoided, according to 
the orders of the Court, taking notice of any veſſel 
whatſoever. On the 18th, M. de Marnieres; being 
at more than 150 leagues off Uſhant, opened his 
packets; and the firſt reſult of this was to change 
our proceeding, and to order our frigates to give 
Chace to every thing they ſhould meet, and to en- 


gage, take, or ſink the enemy's ſhips. The very 


next day we took a ſmall Engliſh collier in tow; it 
teemed a natural thing to burn her, as ſhe could not 


be of any uſe to us, but, on the contrary, muſt of 
neceſſity retard us greatly in our courſe, while every 


inſtant of time became daily more precious: this 
was not dome, and it was on mover to — this 


9 $3 


an et of pärade, our bös Aallors had oc- 
caſion the very next day to preſume that we had 
* | done 
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one right, and that we ſhould ſcarce take any prizes, 
gut of the ſame nature. Accordingly, as early as 
fix o'clock in the morning, the frigates having no- 
ticed two veſſels in the ſouth, and S. S. W. inſtead of 
remaining with our main- ail, as we were, we trim- 


med our courſes and top-ſails, and ſteered" from 


S. S. E. to S. 4 S. E. near the wind, with the 

Engliſh flag and ſtreamers: the weather having 
cleared up, the veſſel in the ſouth bore down upon 
us. There was no doubt made of her being a priva- 


teer ; ſhe was a very pretty built ſhip, and ſuited us 
a : 


exactly; we already congratulated ourſelves u 
this capture, but this was ſelling the bear's-ſkin 
fore it was killed : inſtead of ſuffering her to engage 
| herſelf, and of making one of the two frigates tack in 
order to gain the wind of her, we failed all three on 
the ſtarboard tack, while ſhe bore down on the lar- 


board fide, tacking to windward of us, the wind being 5 


then from S. W. to S. S. W. The Syrene, which 
was foremoſt, and neareſt to the enemy, having placed 


herſelf along ſide the veſſel, poured in her broadſide, 
ſtill going forward; the flag was immediately taken 


down, without firing one ſingle gun; it was pre- 
ſumed that the veſſel had ſtruck, and diſpoſitions 
were made for taking her in tow. How great was 
our ſurprize, when we ſaw the flag hoiſted again, and 
the veſſel crowded with fails ! this manceuvre was 
thought ſcandalous and unfair ; we talked of puniſh- 
ing it as it deſerved, and propoſed ample vengeance 
to qurſelyes, She ſailed away the more rapidly: we 
were obliged to tack about, and to let out our reefs, 
which were alſo entangled. During this manceuvre, 
which was far from being executed with preciſion, 
the enemy got conſiderably a-head, ſteering W. N. W. 
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and after two hours chace, her ſuperior ſwiftneſs ſtill 
enabling her to maintain her advantage, we tacked 


about with the regret of having miſſed our prey. An 


inquiry was then made by whoſe fault this had hap- 


pened. The Commandant laid it to the charge of 


the Subalterns ; and theſe upon their Chief; while 


matters in the mean time were nat better con- 


ducted. From that day we met with none but 


neutral bottoms, till we arrived as far as the Cape de 
Verd Iſlands, where we anchored on the 16th of 
November. This place was, indeed, the firſt we 
were to ſtop at, according to the orders of the Court; 
but they were condiviond, and the ſituation in 
which we were ſeemed to enable us to proceed. 

At our departure from France, we had taken in 


water for more than one hundred days; a circum- 
| ſtance not known: ſo that we had ftill enough re- 


maining for more than fourſcore, and this, being 
well managed, might have laſted ninety, and even 
an hundred days. Why ſhould we, therefore, 
amuſe ourſelves near a week in a ſtate of inactivity 
entirely uſeleſs, and loſe a time become more and 
more precious from all the delays we had experi- 
enced ? This was the leaſt inconvenience we ſuſ- 
tained; and we muſt now begin to reveal the firſt 
ſeeds of diſcord, which increaſed ſo much in the 
ſequel as to occaſion, in a great meaſure, that ſeries 
of misfortunes which the fquadron underwent. We 
have already obſerved, that two paſſengers had em- 
barked | incognito. Who were theſe two men, and 
what were they to do? This was at firſt a problem 
to che ſuperior Officers. It might have remained ſo 
a long time, if the preſent filence had been ob- 
{eryed ; but M. de Marnieres had ſcarce opened his 


packets, 
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packibs, than it was known that there was in then 
a brevet of Captain of a frigate for the campaign 


granted to the Sieur Marchis, author of the project, 


and one of the two ſtrangers; the other was a mer- 


chant of Liſbon v. This was all that had yet tranſ- 


pired ; it was not poſſible that it ſhould be kept a 
ſecret ; but the circumſtance that ought to have been 
ſo, was, that in theſe ſame packets there was an order 
from the King which appointed the Chevalier de' 
Grafſe Commandant of the ſquadron, in caſe of the 
death of M. de Marnieres, and in caſe they both 
died, M. Marchis, This is the point which 07 ö 


conſiderable offence, and that in which the poli 
of the Miniſtry was deficient. In fact, no g 


reception was given to a ſtranger who only entered 
into the ſervice of the navy at that very inſtant, 
and was upon the eve of commanding three ſets of 
Staff Officers. It would already have been ſuffi- 
cient to ſee him ſecond Captain ; if that quality, 
which only ſignifies a man in a ſhip who has nothing 
to do, had not comforted them for this ſuperiority. 
Beſides, M. de Marnieres had done all he could to 


elude acknowledging him in that rank, and even 


this acknowledgment had been made with ſo little: 


form, that, properly ſpeaking, he was nothing more 
than a mere paſſenger, who is treated with ſome: 
degree of conſideration. He did not even enjoy his 
lodging ; and the Commandant, in beſtowing every 
mark of vain politeneſs upon him, had inſenſibly 


„M. de Leſſert, a French merchant ſettled at Liſbon z his 
commiſſion, as being acquainted with the country, was to direct 
the ſale of the merchandize of the veſſels that were taken, and to 
procure an A * of them. 
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taken from him all the little privileges which 
might have excited the leaſt jealouſy even in the 
youngeſt of the Officers. This conduct, irregular as 
it was, would undoubtedly have ſucceeded, if the 


moroſe and proud diſpoſition of M. Marchis could 


have agreed with the artful and ſupple character of 
M. de Marnieres; the latter derived no other ad- 
vantage from his artifices, than to involve himſelf 
every inſtant in freſh difficulties, from which he ex- 
tricated himſelf worſe and worſe, becauſe authority, 
when once called in queſtion, never recovers it's firſt 
vigour, and always continues decreaſing, _ 

As M. Marchis was to have the conduct of che | 
expedition, i it was enjoined to M, de Marnieres, i in his 
inſtructions, to undertake nothing without having 
the opinion of this ſtranger, even in writing. His 
commiſſion was eſpecially to begin at the departure 
from the Cape de Verd Iſlands, becauſe, the croſſing 


of the Line being conſidered as the moſt difficult ma- 


nceuvre, and of the greateſt conſequence, . it was 
neceſſary to be guided by an experienced pilot; 
this was the decifive moment, The Commandant 
might {till inveſt M. Marchis, his adviſer, with all 
the diſtinctions with which it had pleaſed the King 
to honour him, make the Officers ſenſible of how 
much weight he was to be in the expedition, and 
keep them in ſuch awe thats they would infallibly 
be in proper ſubordination, and, if they ſhould 
fyrerve from it, impreſs them with the idea of dif- 
pleaſing the Court, and of contributing to the miſ- 


fortunes of an expedition, the apparatus and the 


ſecrecy of which kept France in ſingular expecta- 
tion. The vanity of M. de Marnieres, and his little 
ſteadineſs, 
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did not 8 in lofi of that PG rely 1 


the conduct that appeared the moſt natural. Any 
other man would have ventured every thing; he 
would have declared to M. Marchis, that his inter- 
ference was conſidered as uſeleſs, even as diſgrace- 


ful; and that one could very well do without him. 


The Commandant was far from making ſuch a de- 


claration ; he truſted to his policy, and thought that 
by dint of artitice he ſhould at the ſame time ſpare 
his own, vanity, that of the ſtranger, and even 


that of the ſubalterns. He therefore took the ad- 


vice of M. Marchis only in private, and retailed the 
orders afterwards as coming from himſelf, The 
campaign would have paſſed very well in this manner, 
if this manceuvre had laſted; but the ſtranger and 
the ſubalterns perceiving it, were equally diſſatisfied 
with M. de Marnieres. The former affected to give 
his advice publicly, and the latter to execute no- 
thing that came through that channel ; this obliged 
M. de Marnieres to be perpetually ding expe- 
dients to palliate, to calm, and to ſoften; but he did 
not ſucceed on any ſide; his people were alienated 


from him, and M. Marchis was reconciled to him 


merely from motives of policy; his advice was 
only aſked when it was unavoidable; and he opened 

himſelf only as far as his duty and his conſcience 
required; he entertained a deep reſentment of the 


little attention paid either to his perſon or advice; 


he found himſelf ſhamefully abuſed, and could not 
avoid, from time to time, letting his diſſatisfaction 
appear. He in vain attempted, ſeveral times, to 
eige a portion of the authority which belonged to 


him; 5 
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him; khe only reſult of it was freſh animoſity ; and 
the antipathy roſe to ſuch a height, that, when we 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, all the Staff 
Officers, except the Captain, refuſed to ſpeak to 
him. Notwithſtanding all theſe diviſions, Provi- 
dence, no doubt, watching over us, our crofling 
the Line was happy; we had done it at a point 
and in a moment that was favourable; our W 
had laſted but fifty- five days. 

It was in this road of the Cape of Good Hope 
that the animoſities, which till then had been only 
concealed, broke out : ſeveral circumſtances con- 
curred in making the diſcord public. At firſt, the 
Gentlemen of the navy had only for the intruder 
that general contempt which they make it a rule to 
have for every one who does not belong to their 
corps; but young men, without experience or ta- 
lents, could not avoid being much kept in awe by 


the capacity of a man who had navigated in India, 


and in the South Seas; who had viſited the ſeveral 
Dutch and Engliſh factories; who had commanded 
fleets and ſquadrons for the States General ; who, 
in a ward, declared himſelf to be inveſted with the 
higheſt dignities in their ſervice, M. Marchis made 
the greater parade of all theſe circumſtances, as he 
was ſenſible of what importance it was to place 
himſelf in a conſpicuous light ; unfortunately, he 
was not artful enough to improve theſe advantages, 
inſtead of being reſerved in his communications, of 
ing an appearance of modeſty, of keeping all 
prying perſons at a diftance, and anſwering only 
like an oracle, in ſhort and ambiguous terms, he 
afreed leſs to diſplay the knowledge of a traveller, 
than 


— 
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chan the defire of impoſing upon credulity ; he felt » 


into contradictions, and, by wanting to appear an 


extraordinary man, he was found inferior to an 


ordinary one. He manifeſted his character tho- 


roughly, which was a low and puerile vanity, an 
inſupportable ſelf- love: the contempt in which 
his perſon was holden, being no more balanced 
by the high opinion of his knowledge, was even 
transferred to his merit: prognoſtics, which he 
hazarded concerning our navigation, and aſſertions 
reſpecting the winds and the currents, which were 


not confirmed by experience, made him fall into 


total diſcredit, and he was no longer conſidered but 


as an ignorant man, and an impoſtor. On our ar- 
rival at the Cape, he was the perſon commiſſioned * 


to anchor us in that road; and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that, whether "IR timidity or forgetfulneſs 
of the ſituation, he did not ſhine upon chat occaſion, 
The Subalterns very readily took notice of his em- 
barraſſment, and availed themſelves of it againſt 
him; but the circumſtance which made the diviſion 
break out in the moſt ſtriking manner, was the impru- 
dence M. Marchis was guilty of, in putting on the 
naval uniform: this vanity was looked upon as an un- 
pardonable inſolence; indignation was carried fo far, 
as to induce them to forget the King's orders, the 
authority of the Cammandant, and even all pro- 
ceedings of humanity : this occaſioned the leſs con · 
| Cern, as the popular reports that were circulated to 
his diſadvantage in the city *, were received with 


We ſhall be informed what thoſe reports were, by a ſhort ac- 

count of the life of M. Marchis, communicated to us by an offi- 
cer very well acquainted with him in India; it is too long to be 
inſerted i in a note. 
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pend upon, and what their intentions were. 
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avidity ; 1 he was readily believed to be an infamous 
villain, an impoſtor, who had deceived the Court, 
becauſe it was wiſhed he ſhould prove ſo. M. de 
Marnieres himſelf gave into the diviſion, and authen- 
tically deprived him of all the prerogatives of his 
place ; which he had ſolemnly promiſed to make 
him enjoy, and which he had even owned, that he 
could not deprive him of without prevaricating 
eſſentially. This ſtroke diſconcerted the arrogance 


of M. Marchis ; he gave up all the proſpects of 


honours and dignities he had flattered himſelf with : 
he preſented a memorial to M. de Marnieres, where- 
in he ſummoned him to declare categorically, whe- 


ther he conſidered him as uſeleſs in the execution of 


the commiſſion; in which caſe he intreated him to 
ſuffer him to return to Europe; or to puniſh him, 
if guilty, and that he thought him ftill neceſſary ; 
or, in a word, if he were uſeful and innocent, to 
ſuffer him to enjoy the rights of his place. M. de 
Marnieres was not a man to act a deciſive part with 
reſpect to theſe propoſals. He could not but ac- 
knowledge the goodneſs of the project, of which 
ſeveral experienced officers of the Company aſſured 
him; on the other hand, he wanted ſome perſon to 
be anſwerable for the failure of it, if it did not ſuc- 


ceed: he was therefore far from giving M. Marchis 


the liberty of departing, as uſeleſs, or from pu- 
niſning him as guilty; but he did not reſtore him 
to the functions which he claimed; he ſhuffled, he 
eluded, he gained time; and we left the Cape with- 
out either of them knowing what they had to de- 


. 
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he length, on the 17th of February, in-the 


morning, we ſet fail ; every one was attentive to 
the manceuvres going forwards, and at that inſtant 

a ſecret was to be brought to light, which had excited 
the curioſity of the whole ſquadron for ſeveral months; 
when it was ſeen that we werte returning the fame : Way 
we came, it was no longer doubred that we were go- 
ing to cruize off St. Helen's: this project could not 
be cenſured, becauſe it was approved by all the able 
failory of the Cape. The merit of the invention 
only was depreciated; the form and the execution 
of it was criticized, and it was ſaid, that it was 
undertaken too late; it was known for a certainty, 
that no other ſhips than thoſe from China were to 
paſs that year. Theſe reproaches could not fall 


upon M. Marchis ; he, on the contrary, , reta- 


liated with more reaſon, and found fault with the 
ſeveral manoeuvres; he complained, that his ad- 
vice was aſked and not followed: but, notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe obſtacles, we perceived St. Helen on 
the fifth of March. "> 
We cruized till the 4th of May, with” falling 
in with any but neutral veſſels, which aſſured us we 
ſhould infallibly meet with the ſhips from China 
that were not yet paſſed, and perhaps with others. 
This intelligence was very diſpleaſing to the officers, 
who, preferring the gratification of their jealouſy to 
their intereſt, were deſirous that the project ſhould: 


miſcarry, not only in, the execution, but even in the 
ſpeculation; and exerted their utmoſt endeavours to 


effekt this. The author of it was more and more 
looked upon as a cypher; he was not conſulted 
upon any thing; or, if M. de Marnieres did ſome- 


times 
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times aſk his advice, it was with a deſign to follow 

it in an improper manner. M. Marchis had obſerved 
at firſt, that, in order to reconnoitre the land, we had 
been too near it, and had run the riſque of being diſ- 
covered by the enemy; and afterwards, that we had 
got too far fron: it, keeping ourſelves ſometimes at 
more. than zo leagues diſtance from it, ſo that ſhips 
might caſily land between us and the iſland *... He 
reaſoned upon chisohjection like an experienced ſailor: 
In fact, ſaid he, although it be the cuſtom of the 
mlt returning from India, either to keep in the 

a latitude of St. Helen 8, about 90 leagues diſtant, as it 
is only according to their eſtimate; it is very poſſi- 
ble that there may be an error of 30 or 40 leagues 
in their calculation, eſpecially after ſo long a voy- 
age: he alſo obſcrved that the frigates ſometimes 
parted company: in a word, he ſaw nothing but in- 
dolence, negligence, want of preciſion, and pitiful 
mancuvres, and eſpecially improper diſpoſitions, 
Prevailing in the cruize, the principal ſucceſs of 
which was to depend upon the vigilance, the atten- 


tion, and the zeal with heb it ſnould HAVE woe 
purſued. 


This e was verified by the derer of the 
Swift, a floop coming from St. Helen's to croize in the way 
of the ſhips expected from China and India; which had de- 
clared, that a veſſel from Europe had put in on the 12th of 
March, laden with money for the iſland; and had departed 
immediately for Bencoolen, without our having known any 
thing of the matter. The precaution taken on this occaſiori 
juſtified alſo the reproach of M. de Marchis, of our having got 
too near the land; ſince it is probable that the floop ha only 
been diſpatched, upon the knowledge that had been gained in 


the iſland of our cruize, by our imprudence in ſuffering our- 
ſelves to be ſeen by them. 
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However, notwithſtanding the various cauſes 
which ought to have occaſioned the total miſcarriage 
of the plan of the campaign, on the 4th of May we 
diſcovered four veſſels, judged to be ſhips from 
China, becauſe, ſinking deep! in the water, they ap- 
peared to be heavy laden in their tops, according to 
the nature of the goods they carry; a circumſtange 
not obſerved in veſſels leſs encumbered, and able to 
ſail with more advantage. It would be tireſome 
to give an account of the manceuvres of, that 
memorable day, in which the joy of the crews was 
at firſt the greater, as the enemy ſeemed to ſhew-ex- 


treme confidence, and were ſailing down directly | 


upon us. It Was. then only eight o'clock in the 
morning, and they were not at four leagues diſ- 
tance; we did not dare to put upon the ſame tack 
as they were, for fear of alarming them; this was 
| only done about noon, when, by the ſeveral evolu- 


tions they were obſerved to make, it was judged 


they were beginning to ſuſpect us, and when they 


were beſides too far engaged, being any about: a 


n from us. 
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rt that we were not able to gain more than about 


a league upon them before night, when we ad 


loſt ſight of them. 
M. Marchis obſerved Cowie: ten faults, which 
had occaſioned the little ſucceſs of the day. 05 
iſt. He had for a long while complained that we 
f did not keep in the latitude towards the middle of 
the iſland; — that his inſtructions were by no means 
followed, which were, that the Syrexe, as the beſt 
failer, ſhould. keep the moſt to windward, in 
16* 50, and we in the middle, in 15˙, from 45 


ro 


| 
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to 50. Inſtead of which it appeared, that on this 
day the moſt forward veſſel was only in 15“ 45". 
What a prodigious difference! If we had remained 
in our proper ſtations, the enemy being exactly in 
the mid-way of the land, according to cuſtom, 
'would have been under our ſheets, and could not 
un r 

Adly. He wanted the Syrene, on account of her 
Wetter ſwiftneſs, to be always, at break of day, 
three leagues to windward; which was not done, 
cue three VER for gn time MY ſailed all to- 

ther. © 

Zdly. In order more effeftually to deceive the ene- 
my, he pretended that it was neceſſary to hoiſt Dutch 
colours. It was the more eaſy to impoſe upon them 
by that mancuvre, as it was the ſeaſon for the ſe- 
cond fleet from the Cape, and as it was ſettled, that 


In caſe of ſeparation the Nerger was to be at St. 


Helen's. et ei l N 
Athly. As the Syren 1 was ben to fall to Jeownit | 


in the afternoon, the ſignal was made to her to ſail 


as cloſe to the wind as poſſible. This ſignal was 
made: with a flag half blue and half white. M. Mar- 


chis was much concerned at this, becauſe, the white 


colour being the moſt conſpicuous at a diſtance, the 
ſight of that was alone ſufficient to confirm the 
Engliſh in their er ang and Run: to nder 
us. vb S013 17 9110 
A fifth, more til fault was bad out two 


at ber when the Syrexe, which had been loſt 
ever ſince the evening of the 4th,” was found again. 
M. Dumatz, her Captain, having - pafſed by our 
ſtern, reported, that at the beginning of the night, 


W us any longer, he had made feve- 
ral 
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ral tacks; that in the morning, chance had made 
him diſcover the four Engliſh veſſels; that he had 
kept them in fight all day; that towards the evening 
he had perceived he was gaining upon them, but 
that; uneaſy about our abſence, he had thought 


proper to return to the place of cruize, * to Sve 
an account of what he had ſeen. | 


This event occaſioned” the queſtion to be aſked, . 


why M. de Marnieres had not given inſtructions in 


caſe of ſeparation at the time of chaſing. It is 
certain that the Hrene was ſufficient to ſeize and take 
thoſe four veſſels in tow, if ſhe had been ordered to 
purſue in full fail, without concern for the reſt of the a 


ſquadron. 


By the po of the ier " was zune that 


the Engliſh had not given up the project of entering 


the iſland, and upon this occaſion the moſt prudent” 


plan was adopted, which was to continue to block 


it up, by keeping, however, at a ſufficient height 


to diſcover the enemy again, if they ſhould remain 


in thoſe latitudes. In this inſtance M. de Marnieres, 


ſenſible, from all that had paſſed, of the injury he 


had done to Government, was deſirous of reconcil- 
ing himſelf with M. Marchis; he invited him to a 
Council holden among the Captains, and followed l 


his advice; but this did not laſt long. 


The 14th of May we got a more complete ſight of a 


veſſel diſcovered the day before. This veſſel, after ſe- 


veral manceuvres, bore down upon us; we found that + 


ſhe was a man of war, but of inferior force to us; 


there was every reaſon to preſume that ſhe was the 


ſhip for the eſcort, coming from Europe, to take un- 


der it's convoy the ſhips of the Engliſh Company: we 


had as yet done every thing that was neceſſary to 
Vor. IV. X deceive 
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deceive the enemy; we had ſent away the frigates 
nearer to land, we had ſhut up the port- holes of our 
firſt battery, and even maſked-ſome of the ſecond ; in 
the mean time we were endeayouring apparently, by 
ſeveral expedients, to make the Achille lighter ; and 
attempts were made in this reſpect, which, ſhould 
have been tried ſooner... Even the advice of the ſai- 
lors of Provence was neglected, although they had 
been before on board this ſhip, and indicated the 
methods practiſed POR: other enk to her a 
good . 3 
Ihe wind, however,nt was ae Pagan =. 
though the, enemy, having diſcovered our ſupe- 
riority, was bearing away, yet we gained upon them 
imperceptibly, and our victory ſeemed unavoidable, 
when M. de Marnieres, by an imprudence which can 
only be attributed to French eagerneſs, loſt all the 
advantage of the day. In order to provoke his adver- 
ſary. to the combat, he wanted to fire chaſing! guns; 
he mentioned it to M. Marchis, who repreſented 


to him iſt. That it was entirely diſcovering our- 


jelves to be French; that the enemy, although they 
had every reaſon to believe us ſuch, might ſtill be in 
doubt. 2dly. That we were going to put it in their 
power to calculate our forces, by the weight of our 
metal; 3dly. That the chafing guns would retard 
our progreſs.  4thly. That on the contrary, by in- 
viting him to anſwer us with his ſtern-chace, we 
furniſhed him with the means of accelerating his 

flight, as it was known by experience. The Com- 


mandant, not being fond of repreſentations, was re- 


gardleſs of this, he gave orders to bring the guns 
forward, and to prepare for action. Accordingly, 
his TRAP" Ge, the bleſſing, and the acclamations 

of 


— 
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6f Vive ke Roi announced the joy and eagerneſs of 


W v 


the crew. Silence enſued, when M. de Marnieres 
pronounced the following harangue : 4 Wer 


« My friends, you are all brave eu —1 have 


ce nothing to ſay to you you want cloaths, there i is 


« a magazine where you will find ſome.” - 
Freſh acclamations followed this ects; ths 
white flag was hoiſted, and ſeveral chaſing guns 
loaded with ball were fired. At the third ſhot the 
Engliſh' were rouzed; they hoiſted the flag of their 
nation, with a red ſtreamer, and anſwered us by 
ſeven ſtern- chace; we fired at a diſtance, but the 
enemy ſeemed to be pleaſed with the ſport, and they 
returned us our bullets with intereſt; we were now 
but juſt within canon- ſnot; their guns carried fur- 
ther than ours, and fell in our rear, at the diſtance 
of ten toiſes from our ſtern gallery: during this time 
the enemy were endeavouring to lighten the ſnhip, 
by throwing every thing overboard, which we per- 
ceived, by the ſeveral things which floated along ſide 
of us. The wind continued to favour us; the Engliſh 
were falling to.leeward; and we were within canon- 
ſhot ; a calm then came on, the enemy were unable 
to ſteer the veſſel in ſpite of all their endeavours; 
they preſented their broadſide, and we could count 
their port- holes; the Maſter Gunner, burning with 
impatience, came to aſſure M. de Marnieres, that 
he could diſtinguiſh the ſhip perfectly from his up- 
per deck, and that the whole broadſide would take 
effect. The Captain determined to wait till we. 
carne nearer. While theſe deliberations were gomg 
on, the wind changed; it ſhifted from one point of 
the compaſs to another, and theſe variations were 
un. attended to; there was no diſcipline 


X 2 obſerved 
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obſerved no man was at his poſt; every one was 


- talking ; one officer was crying out, braſſe bas Bord; 


another, Braſſe tribord; a third, Braſſe quarre. The 
enemy, in ſilence, watched. the moment when the 
wind ſhould. ſettle: this inſtant arrived; the wind 
blew S. E.; we bore down upon the ſtarboard tack, 
and the Engliſh, as by enchantment, got ſuddenly 
to windward of us, their ſails full and ſwelled out, and 


cutting the ſea with rapiditys then M. de Mar- 


nieres fired a broadſide, but it was too late, The 
whole crew was exaſperated not one ſhot took 
place - every man was out of his ſenſes it was re- 
ſolved to chaſe, and we were three quarters of an 
hour in trimming the ſails we might have made uſe 
of. The rage became general. The Staff officers 
alone could not contain their joy; they ate their 
ſuppers with an appetite and a ſatisfaction that can- 
not be too much admired. The night was dark, 
and we waited for the moon, to eſtimate the diſtance 


of the enemy. The moon appeared, but it was only 


to make our ſhame conſpicuous; we found that they 
were already near half a league ahead. Having no- 
thing better to do, we continued the chaſe; we had 
kept ſight of the ſhip. tolerably well in the night; 
but the Captain, abſorbed in grief, having retired into 
his cabin, in two hours time the enemy had evi- 
dently gained ground, and the crew, unable to 
contain their rage, attributed this to the negligence, 
unſkilfulneſs, and — to _ bad intentions of. 
the officer of the watch, oo Ho 00 
At day- break we difobvered' two other ſailʒ beſides 
the ſhip we were chaſing, which ſoon ſailed-tloſe to 
the wind, as we did: the enemy ſeemed embarraſſed 


at this manoeuvre, and yy" bore down for a mo- 
42 - | ment, 


% 
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ment, as if to croſs ahead of us, and for fear of find- 
ing themſelves between us and the two veſſels, 
which! : it was nn they tock Tor, our f 
tes. ö 
M. de Marnieres, being recovered, erpre ld his 
Eid at ſeeing the enemy bear down; he 
reſumed confidence, and once more flattered hitti- 
ſelf that he ſhould ſeize upon her; his eagerneſs em- 
bracing every thing, he would not loſe the two 
other veſſels; the frigates would have been of great 


uſe in this circumſtance, and he was ſenſible of the 


fault he had committed, in ſeparating himſelf from 
them; they would have given chace to the two 
veſſels newly diſcovered, which muſt alſo have been 


ſhips from China, while the Commandant would 


have purſued and fought the man of war. In order 
the better to deceive the latter, having obſerved 
that our enemy had his flag up, he likewiſe hoiſted 


a red flag. What was the conſequence of this ma- 


nœuvre? The Engliſh ſhips, perceiving our artifice, 
bore away again to windward, without any miſtruſt 
of the two veſſels. We perceived that a fault had 


been committed, and we endeavoured to repair it 


by another; the red flag was taken down, and a 


white one hoiſted, with the firing of a gun. The 


whole of this conduct was abſurd. After having 
thus informed the Engliſh man of war we were in 
chace of, that the two veſſels which appeared did 
not belong to us, this was alſo endeavouring to 
make the veſſels from China ſenſible we did not be- 
long to them; and as they muſt have obſerved us 
purſuing the former, it was alſo letting them know, 
that, we being French, the ſhip we were chaſing muſt 


neceſſarily belong to their nation. M. Marchis, 
8 a3 very 
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very much piqued at not having been conſulted in 


the leaſt upon this buſineſs, made loud complaints; 


he foreſaw what had happened, which is, that we 


ſhould take neither the man of war nor the mer- 


chantmen. M. de Marnieres had for a long while 
entertained the hope of taking the firſt, and he con- 
ſoled himſelf with regard to the reſt, ſaying, that he 


preferred glory to profit. But the whole was a device 


of the enemy, who, by artfully ſlackening his courſe, 
induced kim to continue the chace, and by that means 
gave time to the merchantmen to diſengage them- 


ſelves, and to fly; when he thought them out of 


danger, he reaſſumed his n and evidently at 


us far behind. 


The next day no more ſhips were ſeen; we plan 
ourſelves very fortunate in finding our frigates 
again ; and, the ſcurvy beginning to attack the crews, 
we talked of putting an end to the cruize. There 
was at leaſt one more veſſel to paſs from Bengal. M. 


 Marchis propoſed to take the ſick men out of the 


frigates, and to leave them upon the ſtation one 


month longer ; but the Commandant, too weak, did 


not dare to propoſe the thing to the Captains, and, 
notwithſtanding all the abſervations of his ſecond: 
Captain, ſettled the time of his departure, in order to 
put in at the bay of All Saints, the place to which 


we were ordered to go, not to diſplay our ſhame 


there, but to diſpoſe of *. rich cargoes we were to 
have ſcized. 
M. de Nee had not even, before he ths 
arted, the trifling ſatisfaction of doing ſome mi 
chief to the enemy, as he had flattered himſelf he 
ſhould : with the intention of avenging himſelf of 
his ill ſucceſs, he threatened to attempt a coup de 


main 
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main upon the road of St. Helen's, either to carry 
off the veſſels which ſhould be there, or to burn 
them: the report of the frigates deprived him of 
this deſperate reſource, for they declared that there 
was abſolutely nothing in that road. 
We anchored on the gth of June at the bay of 


All Saints, where we had the mortification to find 
ourſelves along fide of the ſix China ſhips which we 


had miſſed, and whoſe cargoes, according to the de- 
poſition they had given in to the Admiralty of that 
town, amounted to , ooo, ooo cruſades, that is to ſay, 
22,500,000 livres “. 

It is eee ey to add how much we were 
laughed at by the Captains ; while they owned to us, 
chat their crews, which did not conſiſt of a hundred 
men in each ſhip, were more than half of them diſ- 
abled; and while they confirmed the accuracy of all 
the obſervations of M. Marchis, reſpecting our im- 


proper manceuvres, and our falſe calculations. M. 
de Marnieres had till a glimpſe of hope remaining, 


by exerting all his efforts with the Portugueſe Go- 
vernor +, that he might oblige the Engliſh to ſet 
fail, after having obtained the ſuccours* they aſked 
for; but the Engliſh anſwered with haughtineſs, 
that wy could not do this 1 in TG of an — 


v Upwards of nine hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 

+ Theſe efforts muſt have been the more unavailing with 
the Vice-Roy, as he favoured the Engliſh very 'much, and had 
beſides, no great veneration for M. de Marnieres, whom he call- 


ed a pover þuomo, a poor creature. As the Commandant never 


went to his houſe without being accompanied by the Chevalier de 
Graſſe, Captain of the Zepbir, a kind of Coloſſus, very heavy, 
very ſtupid, and very brutiſh in his arrogance, the Governor 
uſed to call him Cavallo, a horſe. 
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and that if the Governor perſiſted in this act of vio- 
lence, they would run themſelves aground under the 
forts of the capital of Brazil, and would make the 
- Court of Portugal reſponſible to their Government. 


In the mean while, they built in filence a loop, 


which they fitted out and diſpatched to Eu- 
rope, to give intelligence of their ſituation, and to 
aſk for an eſcort. This ſloop ſet ſail before our 
eyes, and it was not thought worthy | of the French 


flag to purſue her. 
Thus ended this expedition, which was hes 


ful only from bad intentions—from diſobedience to 
the King's orders, and to the inſtructions, of the 
Miniſtry—from a variety of faults committed with 


impunity—from prevarications on the part of the 


Subalterns—and from weakneſs on the part of the 
Chief. 


It cannot matte. be acteibured to M. de 


Marnieres, that he had not a ſincere deſire to cap- 
ture the veſſels he had orders to intercept; he ar- 


dently wiſhed, eſpecially, to take the man of war. 


With the moderate fortune this Stain was poſ- 
ſeſſed of, a profit of above a million , which would 
have been his ſhare, was too powerful a bait for 
him toſgive up wilfully the rich captures that might 


be made ; and with regard to the ſecond conqueſt, 
it was of the utmoſt uſe in balancing his firſt miſ- 


takes. It would have been, no ſmall triumph to 
carry back into France a man of war taken from 
the Engliſh in thoſe diſtant ſeas ; a kind of triumph 


which we had only experienced twice fince the be- 


About fourſcore thouſand pounds, 


ginning 
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ginning of hoſtilities, There are certainly -errors 
enough to be laid to the charge of M. de Marnieres, 
who, notwithſtanding his good intentions, was eſ- 


ſentially, and to all intents and purpoſes, the n 
of the failure of the campaign. 


Theſe errors were, firſt -in not having 1 M. 
Marchis in full poſſeſſion of his poſt, as ſecond 
Captain, on the departure from France -in not 


having puniſhed the officers, when they firſt failed 


in reſpect towards him, as if they did not conſider 


him as ſuch—in- not having literally conformed 


himſelf to his inſtructions, in adopting his advice 
upon all points, ſince he was obliged” to aſk, and 
to follow it —in having encouraged the contempt 


of the Subalterns, by his ill-judged preſumption— 


in having taken no notice of all the injurious beha- 
yiour of the latter—and finally, in having carried 
matters ſo far as to give a nation to them * his 
example. 

With. regard to. the Officers · , it is certain; FR 
the general teſtimony of all the -crews, that, far 
from ſeconding the good intentions of M. de Mar- 
nieres, they have-contributed their utmoſt efforts to 


make them miſcarry, apprehending the 'chaſtiſe- 
ment which they might incur, if M. Marchis, by - 


the ſucceſs of his expedition, ſhould acquire ſome 


credit with the Miniſtry ; and, ſeeing no other method 


to eſcape them, but by cauſing the complete failure 
of the project, and by repreſenting it's author as an 

adventurer, who had led Government into an error, 
they ſacrificed a moderate profit to the envy with which 


they 
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they were at firſt tormented, and afterwards to the 
preſervation of their rank, and to their own ſe- 
curity. 111 

The better to underſtand to what a degree their 
want of ſubordination, their malice, and their rage 
had been carried, we "Oy reſume matters further 
back. 

In the firſt prepuracion for action, M. Marchis, 
as ſecond Captain, had taken his poſt upon the 
forecaſtle, where a Sub- lieutenant “ was to be under 
his orders; but, far from receiving them, the latter 
pretended having a right to command alone, add- 
ing, that he was not made to ſerve under ſuch a 
beggarly fellow: fortunately, this quarrel could 
have no effect upon an engagement, which did not 
take place; but it was attended with conſequences 
during the reſt of the campaign, inaſmuch as, notwith- 
ſtanding the complaints of M. Marchis, he received 
no ſatisfaction; which encouraged the inſolence of 
the other, and of the reſt of his comrades. 

M. de Marnieres had pretended, that this adven- 
ture was a private affair between man and man, 
which it was cuſtomary for Officers to decide among 
themſelves. In conſequence of this opinion, when 
they arrived at the Bay of All Saints, M. Marchis 
invited his adverſary to land; but the latter re- 
ſuſed it conſtantly, under pretence that it was be- 
neath him to fight with a man of his ſtamp. Upon 
this there aroſe ſo violent a quarrel, that M. Marchis, 
being ſtrong and ſtout, after having boxed his ad- 
verſury ears, Was going to throw him into the ſea, 


of M. de Is Vicomts; 1. 
from 


£ 
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from the gallery, where: this ſcene paſſed, when 


people came to ſeparate them. They were both 


put under arreſt ; but the body of Officers having 
abuſed the Commandant for aſſimilating fo vulgar 
a man to one of their members, he ſent M. Marchis 
to land, and the other left his cabin. | 

It was neceſſary to return to France, and that M. 
Marchis ſhould reimbark. M. de Marnieres contrived 
to put him under an arreſt on his entrance into the 
ſhip, and to leave him in. that ſituation till the 
moment when we anchored at Breſt, on the 3d of 
November. He arrived in this ſtate of captivity, 
like a priſoner of ſtate, guilty of the moſt heinous 
offences: he ſet off for Paris; and, by the examina- 


tion of his complaints, it was acknowledged that 
there was not only good reaſon for them, but that | 


he had alſo given an excellent project. He was 


vaguely aſſured that juſtice ſhould. be done to him, | 


and he was aſked to execute other expeditions of the 
ſame nature, with a promiſe that he ſhould be ab- 
ſolute maſter of them; that he ſhould be appoint- 
ed Chief Commander ; and that he ſhould only 
have under his orders Officers belonging to the 
India Company, the moſt tractable and moſt expe - 
rienced. Such was the vanity of this man, that, 
forgetting every thing he had ſuffered—all the indig - 
nities, all the horrors, with which he had been 
tormented—all the deceit that had been practiſed 
with regard to him—he conſented to every thing 


that was required of him, and prepared WEE for 


a ſecond ſecret expedition. 
In the meanwhile, M. de aa 1 been 
called upon, and was very much embarraſſed; he 
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was nephew to the Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Regiment of Guards, an Officer very much eſteem- 
ed; he had other protectors, whom he had ſtirred 
up in his favour, and all his corps, beſides, were 
intereſted in not ſuffering him to fall a victim in a 
diſpute of ſuch a nature. Unfortunately, the en- 
gagement of M. de Conflans had not brought that 
corps into very high eſtimation; and if there had been 
a favourable opportunity for making an example of 
a naval Officer in a Court Martial, it was er 
that. 

M. de Marnieres, a man of underſtanding, but 


| Whoſe head was eaſily bewildered, committed in his 


deſpair a raſh act, worthy 'of the moſt extravagant 
midſhipman, or rather, in ſtrict juſtice, an act for 
which he deſerved capital puniſhment. He one day 
went to the play, where M. Marchis was, and, as 
the latter was handing a Lady down ſtairs, he gave 
him a ſlap on his face with his left hand, and with his 


right drew his ſword, and ſhortened it in order to 


make uſe of it againſt him as a dagger. This occa- 
fioned a great tumult. They were arrefted, and ſome 
of the guards of the Marſhals of France were ſet over 
them : the affair was carried to their tribunal ; with 
which ſolicitations prevailed ſo ſtrongly, that they 
declined fertling the matter, under pretence that M. 


Marchis, having had only a brevet of Captain of a 


frigate for the campaign which was at an end, he was 
no longer a military man. They only puniſhed M. 
de Marnieres for having diſturbed tranquillity in a 
public place, and condemned him Fo remain a few 

weeks at Fort VEveque. - | 
During this interval, the vroteRom of the brau- 
er ſurrounded the Miniſter: they repreſented to him, 
that 


that it was not poſſible for a man who was diſgraced; | 


by having received a flap on the face, to have a 
command; that it was neceſſary he ſhould previouſly! 


fight; that he ſhould either be killed, which would 
render him uſeleſs, or that he ſhould kill, which 
would render him amenable to Juſtice; that in either 


of the caſes he could not remain in France; and 
that it would therefore be moſt; proper to avoid. a 


misfortune, by giving him orders to quit the kings: 
dom before his adverſary came out of priſon. Such! 


was the weakneſs of Government, that the circum- 
ſtance which ought to have ruined M. de Marnieres: 
without reſource, on the contrary ſaved him. M. 
Marchis received an order to quit the kingdom at 


a ſtated time, and det went into the e of Den» | 
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M. Marchis . was born at St. Malo; kia 7 
kept a little alehouſe there, at. the ſign of the White 
croſs: he did not ſucceed, and, upon the report of his 
ſon having made a fortune in India, he embarked as, 


a ſoldier on board the St. Louis, a ſhip belonging to 


the Company, where he died. His ſon had paſſed as 


a common ſailor. M. Dupleix took him from chat 8 


ſituation, to make him navigate as an officer upon the 
private ſhips which he was fitting out for the trade 
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of India, It was then that M. Marchis, coming. back. . 


from. Manilla on board of one of thoſe ſhips, as ſe- 
cond Lieutenant, was taken in the ſtraits of Malacca 
by the Engliſh, who landed their priſoners at-Batavia. 
M, Marchis was not*deficient either in underſtand- 


ing or talents; he had a diſpoſition to learn all lau- 


guages 
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guages with facility; for this reaſon,” after having 
learned Dutch, a citizen of Batavia gave him an em- 
barkation of 150 tons to conduct to Peru. It was 
on his return from that voyage that I got acquainted 
with him, being then juſt arrived, and appointed ſu- 
percargo for China. A word which the General ſaid 


to me, furniſhed: me with an opportunity to propoſe 


M. Marchis to him as firſt Lieutenant of the ſhip on 
board of which I was to go. He told me to bring 
M. Marchis to him, for he did not know there was 
ſuch a man in being. However, after a few queſtions, 
he pleaſed the General, who appointed him firſt n 
tenant in the ſervice of the Company | 

Our voyage was but juſt begun, when I N 
a ſhare of ſelf-ſufficiency in M. Marchis, which ex- 
ceeded his talents; he had no ſuppleneſs with his ſu- 
periors, was haughty with his equals, and treated his 
inferiors with contempt; more eſpecially he was ſin- 
gularly vain, and attempted to keep up his conſe- 
quence by unſufferable gaſconades. I did not fail to 
repreſent to him in private that this was not the way 
to get forward, eſpecially in a foreign country. But 
my counſels being often repeated, alienared M. Mar- 
chis from me ſo Nen that I ſaw him no more after 
our return from this voyage. As no Captain would 
receive him as a ſecond, an old veſſel was given him, 
upon which wood for conſtruction is fetched along 
the coaſt of Java ; an employment which no one will 
accept. | 

M. Marchis, to extricate himſelf och this ſitua- 
tion, thought proper to marry the young widow of 4 
hair - dreſſer, of a French family of refugees, whom he 
knew to de much RA by the General ; by this 


means 
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means he got a fine ſhip of 1200 tons, quite 
new, coming from Europe, deſtined to go to Surat, 


and from thence to Moka: which is an exceeding: 
good voyage. When they came back to Surat, the 
buſineſs was to return to Batavia, in order to have the- 
ſhip cleaned and careened; but M. Marehis wiſhed to 
return to Moka, that voyage being lucrati ye. 
It is neceſſary to know, that in the ſervice of the 
Dutch Company, the Captain is abſolute maſter 
while he is at ſea, but as ſoan as he has caſt anchor 
in any road or port, where there is an eſtabliſhment 
of the Company, he cannot do the leaſt thing 
without the order of the man "who commands 
by land; theſe orders, of whatever little conſequence 
they may be, are even given in writing, and are an 
indemnity to the Captain. The perſon who then 
commanded in the road was an extremely raſh and 
extravagant man, deſtitute of probity. M. Marchis 
eaſily engaged him, by ſome views of intereſt, to ap- 
point him to return to Moka, and to fend back to 
Batavia the ſhip deſtined for that voyage; and he al- 
ſo perſuaded him, that there was nothing more eaſy 
than to run aground and to careen the ſhip in the 
river of Surat. Two Captains of the Company, ex- 
ceeding good ſailors, whom I knew there at that time, 
being acquainted with this reſolution, went to repre- 
ſent to the Director, that, as ſervants of the Company, 
although the matter did not immediately concern 
them, they felt themſelves obliged to give him no- 
tice that the ſhip would infallibly be loſt in that en- 
terprize : they were not in the leaſt attended to. 
:! Accordingly, M. Marchis run his ſhip aground, 
which ſplit as ſoon as the water retired, The Di- 
1 rector 
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rector then repreſented to M. Marchis that they were 

both ruined, but that perhaps if one of them deſert- 

ed, the other might be able to exculpate himſelf, by 
laying all the blame upon the abſent man. This 
made M. Marchis take refuge at Bombay, and from 
thence he returned to Europe. The worſt part of 
the affair was, that he carried off between forty and 
fifty thouſand livres +, which he had taken at a ven- 
ture at Batavia; inftead of which he only left his wife | 
in miſery, where I ſaw coo five years . to ny 
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Extrat pen a letter F Py of the 27 th 7 yy 
i 1768, © 


* 
* 


v ou b. rightly when you Ailedver * je- 
| ſuitical ſpirit in every thing which is iſſued at 
preſent from the Court of Rome; Ricci is the author 
and inſtigator of it. This outrageous deſpot fore- 
ſees his fall to be almoſt inevitable, but; like another 
Sampſon, he means to fall with eelat, and, if poſſible, 


to involve the univerſal Church in his ruin. Thus 


it is that the brief ſo much laughed at; which you 
conſider as an imprudence, a great overſight, a deli- 
rium of old- age, is on the ſide of the Society a maſter- 
piece of politics. By this contrivanee they ſet the 


temporal and ſpiritual powers again at variance with 


each other; they renew a diſſenſion more difficult to 


be quelled than ever; and they take perhaps the only 


method to rekindle fanaticiſin, extin& in moſt of the 


Kingdoms of Chriſtendom. Clement XIII. by abdi- 


cating his quality of Lay, Prince; to reſtrain himſelf 


to that of Chief of the Church, cludes with ſubtlety 
the right of the ſtrongeſt.” How is it poſſible to at- 


tack him, when intrenched, if we may uſe the expreſ- 


ſion, in the forts of the Catholic Faith? How can we 
attack the Holy Ghoſt, with whom he aſſimilates 


himſelf? What thunder can be oppoſed to that ſpi- 


ritual thunder? Can offended Kings equally, lay aſide 
the auguft titles of moſt Chriſtian and moſt Catholic 
Majeſty, &c.? Will the ſons take up arms againſt their 

Vox. IV. * "il diſarmed 
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diſarmed father? and if they do, the ſpirit of peace 
andfcharity, the true evangelic ſpirit with which the 
Sovercign Pontiff decorates himſelf—his declaration, 


that human blood ought never to be ſpilt, in a quar- 
rel wherein God alone can be his ſupport: and his 


judge; are not theſe the .moſt proper means to pre- 
ſerve at leaſt, while he loſes his dominions, the affec- 


tion of his ſubje&s? Thus he contrives to caſt all 
the odium upon your military executions; and renders, 

at the fame time, both tyrannical and puerile, your 
recovery of poſſeſſions, very legitimate perhaps at an- 
other time. Beſides, humanity always pleads for the 
unfortunate ; in the great tragedy. which is preparing, 
the people will be moved in favour of a man grown 
old in Apoſtolic labours, praying and lamenting at 
the feet of the altars, offering ſingly to undergo. all 
the puniſhment which the Princes chuſe to inflict 


upon him, even baniſhment, in imitation of his 


courageous predeceſſors, rather than betray the cauſe 
of the Church, or the duties of his Miniſtry. 
Thus, by the conduct of the Holy Father, the of- 
fended Princes are reduced to enter the lifts with him 
upon equal terms; that is to ſay, with the pen, and 
with manifeſto's. What will you gain by this? 
What will all the perquiſitions of your Attornies 
General, or the decrees 'of - your Parliaments, avail, 
againſt inviſible anathemas, which cannot be over- 
thebwin by the moſt eloquent language? ? Will you 
have recourſe to your Divines? Undoubtedly, you 
will find ſome of them baſe enough, and ſufficiently 
ſold to. the Court, to betray their conſciences, and to 
find the cauſe of the Pope a bad one, were it ever ſo 
good. But will the authority of a few individuals be 
* 
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acknowledged, in a cauſe which goncerns the whale 
Church? There muſt he a General er or at leaſt 
pational Councils; and, it is to this that the Jeſuits 
wiſh to bring you. Suppoſe that in France, for inſtance, 
| a general aſſembly ot-che.Clergy.ſhould be hold 
as in 1682; is it to be imagined that Lewis Xe 
would be as much maſter; of this, as Lewis XI 
was of the former aſſembly f Iſ at the laſt council, in 
2765, convoked;only for the preſeryation of tempo- 
ral. intereſts, cherg was. no poſſibility of putting a ſtop 
tocche ferment, but by che diſperſion of the members, 
what would there not he to, fear from this, in which 
the Biſhops will take advantage. of the ſervices; chat 
you will want of chem—io-whighs acknqwledging in 
ſome meaſure the necxſſity of their concurrence; for 
the: independence of the Crown, you would again 
qubmit yourſelves to their arhitration ;—in which, 
before they determined upon the real object of the 
convocation, dhey will renew allftheir demands, and 
will require that all their complaints ſhall be re- 
drofitd; and all cheir proteſts attended to. You may 
be aſſured that the jeſuits, from the extremity of 


Italy, would govern this conventiele, almoſt as ſtrong- 


ly as the Pope's Conſiſtory at Rome; and what fatal 


conſequenees might not this ſtep be attended with, 


though :at-firſt Light it appear the moſt prudent that 
could be raken/the moſt conformable to the religion 


of the King, while it is in reality the moſt proper to 
awaken fanaticiſm, and to rekindle the anne 


cord from one end of Europe tothe other? 

ei What can be done in ſuch eircuinſtances, * FEY 
are we to extricate ourſelves from this embarraſſ- 
_— Shall - we, like Alexander, /C cut the Gordian 
. YL 2 knot, 
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knot, tear off the veil of ſuperſtition, and ſap to the 
very foundations a coloſſal power, which has no other 
ſupport than the heads of the Monarchs trampled 
under it's feet? Such is the wiſh of the clear-ſighted 
philoſopher, ſuch would be the ſyſtem of an intrepid 
politician. Unfortunately, this enlightened age is not 
ſufficiently ſo, ſuddenly to alter maxims tranſmitted 
from age to age, and conſecrated by a long ſucceſſion 
of ignorance. It has been ſaid; that religion was the 
firmeſt ſupport of the throne, that without it there 
would be no good ſubjects, and that if i it did not 1 71 
it would be the intereſt of Kings to create one. 

Since a total breach was not determined Gp, 
the brief in queſtion ought to have been conſidered 
as if it had never happened; the revoking of it 
ſhould have been treated in a clandeſtine manner; 
a dangerous eclat ought not to have been given to 
this affair; more convenient times ſnould have been 
waited for; if it proved impracticable to ſucceed 
with the reigning Pope, we ſhould; particularly have 


avoided to debaſe the Royal dignity, and to diſgrace 
it by open and fruitleſs negotiations; neither ſhould 
we have reduced ourſelves to the cruel alternative, 


either of committing hoſtilities againſt an unarmed 
Pontiff, or of being obliged to have recourſe to the 
aſſiſtance of the Biſhops, in à cauſe which in fact 
is their own, and 1 which ok ll pink de 7080 
judge and party. 

But profound Wee are ain le to FOR 
in theſe diſſenſions the pencil of, Loyola. In the 
extremity to which the Jeſuits. are reduced, it is 


their intereſt to excite troubles and diſſenſions in all 


parts—to agitate Europe, in eve ry ſenſe, in order to 
endeavour 
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endeavour to reſume their ſituation, and to regain 
the ground they have loſt. It would not there- 
fore be a matter of ſurprize, if they ſhould them- 
ſelves have fomented diſcord in the councils of 
Princes, and if, after having armed the Pope with 
anathemas, they ſhould arm the Kings with their 
thunder. What will be the reſult of all theſe ex- 
done Let us not foreſtall events; but their re- 


oration would 1 M more re a 
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50 * R 5 Sir, 3 10 Acne 
tions about what we intend to do with che 
i0and of Corſica. Permit me to acquaint you, that, 
ſuppoſing a ſpeedy and voluntary ſurrender of it's 
inhabitants, it is one of the beſt acquiſitions France 
could make; it is a fruitful and excellent country, 
very proper to indemnify her for the loſs of part of 
her other colonies; it will, for inſtance, be an admir- 
able ſuccedaneum to that of Canada — except furs, it 
will ſupply us with every article we got from that 
country, I am aware that the extent of it's territory 
is not to be compared to that immenſe continent; but 
this is a freſh advantage. Our country is not ſuffi- 
ciently peopled to ſupply the emigrations which the 
latter would require; and the defence of the diſtant 
poſts neceſſary for our commerce, which cannot give 
mutual aſſiſtance to each other, has always appeared 
to me an invincible obſtacle to our ſupporting our- 
ſelves in the other hemiſphere, againſt the natural 
efforts of the ſavages to defend their liberty, and 
thoſe of our neighbours the Engliſh to make incroach- 
ments upon us. I make no mention of the diſtance 
of this new world, of the fleets that it was neceſſary 
to ſend there at a conſiderable expence, and of the 
loſs of men unavoidably occaſioned by ſuch long 
voyages. Let us return to the iſland of Corfica, of 
which I ſhall give you a. deſcription, in order that 

85 you 
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you may be able to judge of it, and to. eſtimate the 
advantages that may accrue to us from it. 

The iſland of Corſica is fituated in the Mediter- 
rancan, between 39 and 42 degrees latitude, lying 
between the iſland of Sardinia to the ſouth, and 
the coaſts of Italy to the north. It's greateſt length is 
from Capo Bonifacio to the ſouth, as far as Capo Cor ſo 
to the north; this makes 160 Italian leagues. It's 
breadth comprehends 75 of the ſame leagues, from 
Capo Galien to the weſt, as far as the lake Urbino 
to the eaſt; it's whole circumference is reckoned to 
amount to 22 5 Italian Jeagues, 

This iſland is divided in ten jurilictions, ha four 
fiefs, compoſing 68 pie ves. 

By pie ves we are to underſtand a certain number of 
leagues included under the ſame adminiſtration, al- 
though they are dependent on ſeveral | HI which 
compoſe each juriſdiction, 

Of theſe ten juriſdictions, fix are on this fide the 
mountains; theſe are Capo Corſo, Balagna, Calvi, Baſ- 


tia, Corto, Alleria; and three fiefs, namely, Nouza, | 


Brands, and Canary. 


The other four Foriſdietions are ſituated bel 


the mountains; they are Vico, Faccio, Karten, * 
Facio, and the fief of ria. 
There are five biſhopricks in this and, Marians, 
Nedbio, Alleria, Ajactio, and Sagorne, 

The interior part of the lands is conwedl with 
mountains, ſeveral of which are planted with olive 


and cheſnut trees, and furniſh paſture for the flocks ; 


between theſe heights there are many fertile Plains; : 
they abound in vines, orange, bergamot, citron, 


olive, and ſeveral other fruit trees, Upon the higheſt 


of cheſe mountains, which is called Gradanio, are the 
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lake of Cremo and of Dino, at no great diſtance from 


each other. From the firſt, iſſue the rivers of Liamono 
and Tarignano, one of which flows towards the weſt, 
and the other in a contrary direction; that of Gaulo, 


iſſues from the lake Dino, and diſcharges itſelf into 


the ſea near Mariana. Beſide theſe three rivers, the 
moſt conſiderable in the iſland, and which, with 


ſome expence, might be rendered navigable, there 


are ſeveral others; theſe are only ſmall ſtreams, in- 
terſecting almoft all the plains, and which would 
render them ſtill more fertile, if their ne were 
multiplied. 

The little province of Balagna is in every. reſpet 


the moſt abundant of Corſica; that of Capo Corſo, 


although the moſt expoſed, is very near as good; and 
all, or almoſt all of chem. require only che labour of 
the eultivator. 

As for the KOO WF beſides the vines I have 
mentioned, which yield a white and red wine, that 


might with care be made comparable to the wines 


of Candia, Cyprus, Syracuſe, and Malaga; corn might 
alſo be produced there in great plenty, if the terri- 


tory were fertilized in a ſmall degree; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the idleneſs of the inhabitants, nature, in 


ſome meaſure too luxuriant, ſometimes deceiyes their 
indolence, and preſents them with a very abundant 
harveſt, There is no want of cattle ; birds of all 


kinds are to be ſeen here, and quantities of game, 


eſpecially the red-legged partridge, During the 


winter a ſufficient quantity of them are caught with 


a net, to furniſh ſeyeral towns in Italy, This ſeaſon 
likewiſe produces a quantity of black-birds, which 
are in no eſtimation any where elſe, but are here very 
delicate, and much * after. 

There 
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There is therefore nothing wanting in Corſica with 


reſpet to eatables, except good cooks to dreſs all 


theſe proviſions, But, independent of the articles of 


primary neceſſity, the arts and commerce would 2 | 


find opportunities to exert themſelves. 

There are in this country ſeveral baths, as well bor 
as cold; mineral waters, ſerviceable in all kinds of diſ- 
eaſes; olive- trees, which would furniſh a conſiderable 
oil trade, and fit to ſupply France; mulberry- trees 
and ſilk worms, which, with induſtry and activity, 
would enable us to do without the ſilks of Italy: 
timber for maſts, and ſhip-building, which would 
indemnify us for the loſs of that of Canada; gold, 
filver, copper, and iron mines; quarries of marble 
and porphyry ; a cryſtal of the greateſt beauty, by the 
diverſity of it's colours, and which is formed 1 in the 
mountain of Borgnano. 

In general, the climate of the iſland is the fineſt in 
the world. The ſky is never darkened two days 
together. There is ſcarce any winter: the heats of the 
ſummer are moderated in the mountains by thenorth 
winds; they are more violent in the towns of Baſtia, St. 
Fiorenzo, la Gagliola, Calvi, and Ajaccio. The illneſſes 
to which the troops are ſubject, are attributed to the 
heat of the air; and I believe they proceed rather 
from want of good water, which thoſe places are very 
deficient in during the ſummer, but which, might be 
eaſily brought down from the mountains, 
From this ſhort account, Sir, you will readily judge 
of the truth of my ſpeculations. Iwill not diſſemble, 
that theſe advantages are counterbalanced by the 
enormous expences which muſt be incurred in that 
Iſland, to ſecure it from the — not only of the 
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natural inhabitants, whom I ſuppoſe to be ſubdued, 
but of foreigners, - The extent of it's coaſt, and the 
facility of landing in ſeveral places, would require 
labours, the calculation of which is alarming. . Moſt 
of the towns are diſmantled, or very imperfectly for- 
tified; the ports either filled up or in bad condition. 
Corte, formerly the capital of the iſland, and which 
ſtands almoſt in the center of it, at preſent reſembles 
more a village than à city. Baſtia is the molt re- 
markable town ; ſeveral works have already begun 
to be erected there; but the port, in which frigates 
and armed barks cannot enter, ought to be cleared. 
On returning to the weſtern coaſt, we find Fioreuzo, 
a town in the moſt ruinous condition. It's gulph 
is immenſe, and might contain a prodigious number 


of ſhips; it is more than a league over, and runs 


three leagues deep into the lands. It is bordered 
with high mountains, which ſhelter it from all kinds 
of winds except the north-eaſt, The harbour is 
filled with rocks near the ſurface of the water, which 
only admit boats to land, We meet next with 7a 
Gaghola, which has a bad road, where none but tartans 
and feluccas can land: after this comes Calvi, the 
port of which, though very large, can only receive 
frigates of a moderate ſize: the port of Ajaccio is 
more convenient, and deeper, ſhips may caſt anchor 
there in the midſt of the baſon. Bonifacio terminates 
the point of the weſtern coaſt, where there is a little 
port, good and ſecure. At the eaſtern coaſt we find 
Porto Vecchio, the moſt beautiful port of the Mediter- 
ranean; the largeſt ſhips can enter it; but an unwhole- 
ſome air prevails in the city, which has occaſioned it to 
be quite deſerted, ſince which it has not been poſſible 
to repeople it. — this coaſt, as far as Baſtia, 


which 
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| wick terminates ' it, we Wn nothing nave” than 


| n almoſt deſtroyed. 
Tou may conceive, Sir, how much money it would 
abſorb to render ſo many towns and ports, all eſſential 


ones, of any uſe; and at which, with more or leſs 
danger, a foreign enemy might land, * convey ſuc- 


cours to the revolted natives. 
The villages are infinitely more valuable than the 


bobs, chey are almoſt all built upon little mountains, 


and. in ſituaxions fortified by nature; all the houſes 
are furniſhed with battlements, arched ways, and 
terraces, and, being contiguous, flank and defend each 
other; ſo that each of theſe places would ſeem to re- 
- .quire a ſiege, of which we have had a ſmall ſpecimen 
Joy villages of Barbagio and of Panrimonio, 
Another unavoidable vexpence;: which would likes 


ite be enormous, is that of the roads; which it 


wald be neceſſary to open throughout the whole 
Hand: in a word, our engineers, upon a groſs calcu- 
dation, reckon: that two hundred millions muſt 
de ſacrificed to put the ifland df Corfiea in the moſt 
Mowriſhing ſituation. There is no doubt but that it 


would one day repay the ex pences with ãntereſt; but 


ale we able to form ſuch projects at this period i 
This is a matter that muſt he referred to our good 
and wilt: Mimiſters;; it is eertain that every thing 


the troops which atrivechereiedvery-8ay; and by the 
eſtahliſnments of all kinds that are forratgs) as well 

ape kisses as military, and municipal. {$56 
u eee, Pe ee en, enoughere 


= vr of eight millions brings 
In 
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In 1739, at the time of the firſt reduction of this 
iſland by the late Marſhal Maillebois, there were 
already reckoned 28, o00 aſſaſſinations committed 
with impunity. You may judge how many have 
happened ſinte that period. It is true that Paoli 
has eſtabliſhed a Kind of judicature among his people, 
but he is not powerful enough to be able to exert 
it with all the rigour which the ferocity of this peo- 
ple would require. Accordingly, population dimi- 
niſhes here daily. At that time the number of in- 
habitants amounted to 116, 00 men; but at pre- 
ſent we ſhould not certainly find an equal number 
there. It would be neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh harmony 
in all the orders of the State, confounded together. 
The right of nobility has been taken away by the 
Genoeſe from the moſt ancient families, ſo that there 
is now ſcarce any difference between thoſe who have 
formerly been Gentlemen, and the Peaſants. There 
were no more offices, no kind of education for 
children; and the Republic would not admit them 
to any eccleſiaſtical or military dignities. Their 
new Chief has repaired all theſe diſorders as well as he 
was able, that is to ſay, he has prevented them from 
increaſing as much as they otherwiſe: would. His 
precarious authority, ever tottering his life even 
every inſtant in danger have not permitted him to 
do all the good he wiſhed, and of Which g re 
and wiſdom rendered him capable. o 
As for the reſt, you may eaſily en Sit, bythis 
account, from whence ariſes the invincible hatred of 
the Corſicans againſt the Republic: the Jatter-ſeems 
to have exerted every effort to deſtroy theſe people; 
they had we forbidden: them even kind of trade: 
annually 


Ar REA 
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annually ſeized upon their oils and other commo- 
dities at a very low price, and made them pay very 


dear for ſalt, iron, copper, 


and the other articles 


they might want. In a word, they were treated more 
like ſavages, whom it Was intended to N 
than like ſubjects who were to be protected. It 

to be hoped that our character of mildneſs, the ei. 
dom of our government, and the goodneſs of our 
laws, will repair ſo many evils, and will make the 


living under the dominion 
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dom of Corſica ſenſible of the happineſs of 
of Lewis the well beloved. 
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1 HAD the Wet to zept 300 br n 


in the Iſle of France, and of my fudden departure 
from thence for the coaſt of Coromandel, reſolved 


upon in a general Council. I have now only to give 


you an account of my conduct, and of the ſtate of 


matitime affairs in India. 


J left the Ifle of France the 27th of * and 
was obliged to paſs by the Iſle of Bourbon, in order to 
get proviſions and other neceſſaries for my fleet; from 
thence we failed the 4th of February following, and, 
as the monſoons were againſt us, I reſolved, with the 
advice of my Captains, to take the long courſe, which 
is the common practice in that ſeaſon. The calms 
and ſeveral other obſtacles did not permit me to croſs 
the Line till the 17ch of April, between the 7th and 
goth deg. of longitude, ſo that I did not diſcover the 
iſland of Ceylon till the 22d of the ſame month. I 
then diſpatched the Diligente to Caricalle, for an 
interpreter, and to learn the exact ſtate of affairs 
in that country. As for my part, after having coaſted 
the iſland with the greateſt accuracy, and cauſed it to 
be cloſely examined by my look-outs, I continued 
my courſe, and anchored the 26th at the above-men- 
tioned factory, that I might be perſonally informed 
ofthe maval forces the Engliſh ** have on that 
coaſt. 

All 
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All the informations I received ſeemed very 
doubtful; but this I was aſſured of, that the enemy 
had only a few veſſels, which were alot ee 
and unfit for any future ſer vice. 

I therefore: haſtened to cb +»: concen 
mütter with M. de n and begin our Wt N 
betimes. 1 1 414i is bay $; 


eee e brit ahem see Gicht ef 


Goudelour and Fort St. David; where 1 obſerveu 
two Engliſh frigates; which had been at anchor there 
a long times and did conſiderable damage in that 
quarter; after having in vain endeavoured to get 


away, they ran aſhore, and ſet fire to the ſhips with 


the utmoſt precipitation. This beginning had a 
wonderful effect on the ſpirits of the men. M. de 
Lally propoſed to me, that we might not loſe any 
time, to blockade Goudelour and Fort St. David 
immediately, while he, with the troops he ſhould get 
from Pondicherry, would march by night to inveſt 
theſe. places by land. I had then very fr provi- 


ſions, and much leſs water left; I had 1 50 ſick, and 


the reſt of the crew exhauſted with fatigue, after a 
paſſage of 90 days; but, as the good of the State 
required it, and as the opportunity ſeemed favour- 
able, I accepted the propoſal with pleaſure, 

Accordingly, I ordered the Comte de Provence, and 
the Diligente, to carry M. de Lally and his Staff Offi- 
cers immediately to Pondicherry, while I anchored 
in a line with the reſt of my forces oppoſite Goude - 
lour and Fort St. David; and took care to ſond the 
Purveyor of the fleet in a frigare, to — me the 
| proviſions that were neceſſar . 


The night from the 28th to the 2gth 125 e 


np, when che firing of the * informed me, 
e 1 that 


* 
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that our land forces, deſigned to inveſt the place, 


were approaching. The: Sy/phide, which T had ſent 
to reconnoitre, then made a ſignal of nine ſhips 


N in ſight, which. I alſo ſoon diſcovered myſelf. 


As they ſeemed to bear down upon us in full ſail, 
with the wind right aſtern, I cauſed the cables to be 
veered away to the end, and the line of battle to be 
formed without delay; the Bien-aimẽ, followed by 
the Vengeur, and the Condé, was in the front. I 
placed myſelf in the center, with the Duc d Orleans, 
and the St. Louis, as my ſeconds, fore and: aft. The 


Moras, which followed, the laſt ſhip; made the head of 
the rear guard, and the Duc de Bourgogne cloſed the 
line. I likewiſe ordered the Sy/phide-to poſt herſelf 


in ſuch a manner, as that ſne might be able to fire 


at intervals. The ſhips being all in this poſition, I 
made a ſignal to prepare for action, ond. we waited 
for the enemy with firmneſs. -  - 

Vice Admiral Pocock, on his part, — bis nine 


| ſhips,: and having the advantage of the wind, was 


making his diſpoſitions, and formed his line parallel 
to ours. He placed two ſhips in front, but with a 
conſiderable interval: between them, and then, pre- 
ceded: by a ſhip of force, and followed by three 
others, ey . e wy ton ay o Hogin the 
action 

In the mean while, ey van « being a wake of 
the enemy, I made a ſignal to begin the action, and, 
the two centers ſoon approaching, the engagement 


| derts general about two in the afternoon. 


Vice Admiral Pocock, three times driven out of 


the line, as well as myſelf, fought me within piſtol- 


ſhot, and though he drove. aſtern, yet he returned 
three times to the charge. Supported by my two 
28112 ſeconds, 


— 
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ſeconds, M. de Surville the younger, and Joannis, 
we all three made great havock upon the enemy 8 
center, whoſe fire was principally levelled at me. 
M. Bouvet, Commander of the Bren-aime, had not 
_ diſplayed leſs bravery in the front, for he alone da- 
maged the ſhip that was oppoſite to him very con- 


ſiderably. The Vengeur, commanded by M. de la 


Palliere, after a few ſhots, obliged his adverſe ſhip to 


ſheer off, and, notwithſtanding all his efforts, he 


could not engage her in the action again. In a 
word, Monſeigneur, I think myſelf obliged to do 
them this juſtice, that they all kept their ſtations 
very exactly, and fought very bravely. | 

As to the Duc de Bourgogne, commanded by 
M. d'Apret, it was never in it's ſtation; from the 


time the action began; for the Commander fled be- 


hind our ſhips for ſhelter, and there fired acroſs our 
maſts, The Syiphide, commanded by M. Mahi; 


made but a ſhort reſiſtance, notwithſtanding the | 
Commander's good-will to continue in the action; 


for the firſt broadſide. ſhe received, forced her to 


give way, and fall to leeward, which was no more 


than I expected. The Moras, commanded by M. 
| Bec de Lievre, underwent almoſt the ſame fate; for 
ſome unlucky ſhots having diſabled half her crew, 


ſhe was obliged to bear away, to ſave the reſt from 
deſtruction. 


From what has been related, it is eaſy to perceive 
that I was obliged to fight with an equal number of 


ſhips, of inferior force-to thoſe of the enemy ; ne- 
vertheliſs, although the center and the head ſhip of 
my van ſuffered very conſiderably; yet the Engliſh 
fleet gave way, and retired, being ſcarce able to 
bear our fire. When I obſerved this, 8 inſtantly 
Vol. IV. Z. | mage 
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made a ſignal for the foremoſt ſhips to tack about, 
in order to cut off, and put the rear of the enemy 
between two fires, thus ſeparating it from the front, 
which was greatly ſhattered; but the ſmoke pre- 
venting my ſignal from being ſeen, hindered me 
from improving the advantage we had already ob- 

tained. The Comte de Provence, and the Diligente, 
which had not been able to diſcover, till very late, 
the reaſon of my manceuvre, and to whom I. had 
ſent a boat to acquaint them of it, began to rally, 
and draw nearer to me. By this time the enemy, 
much incommoded, and who had for ſome time 
given way, turned again to windward as faſt as poſ- 
{ible ; but, purſuing Kill my firſt project, which the 
ſhips in my front had not comprehended, I took the 
reſolution at the fame time to order the whole fleet 
to wear with the wind aft. I had two eſſential rea- 
ſons for this: firſt, as night was advancing, I meant 
to keep as much as poſſible, in fight of Goudelour 


and Fort St. David; ſecondly, by this manœuvre 


I thought to bring on the action again, by drawing 
nearer to the land; and I placed the freſh ſhip, that 


was come up to me, in it's ſtation, 


In a word, I made it a point to execute without 


delay what I had deſigned ; but the enemy, ſuſpect- 
Ing my manceuvre, hauled the wind ſtill more, and, 


being at leaſt as much tired of the battle as they 


were roughly handled in it, under favour of the 


night, which was coming on, they failed to leeward, 


and retired to Madraſs. I negle&ed nothing to 


keep them conſtantly in view; but, as they kept out 
no lights, I could not exactly perceive what became 
of them. The next day I learned that Ep were in 


'a very * condition. 


As 
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As 1 ſailed along more, I ordered the Comte de 


R commanded by M. de la Chaiſe; Who Was 
perfectly well acquainted with the coaſt, to regulate 


our courſe, to direct our tacks, or to anchor if he 


thought proper. Accordingly, he made the e 
for caſting anchor, which we inſtantly repeated. 
The next day, the goth of the month, we — 


ourſelves at anchor before Emparve, which is ſeven 
leagues to the leeward of Pondicherry, where the 


current and the drift had carried us during the ac- 
tion. At day- break I had the mortification to ſee 
the Bien-aimè run aground. This veſſel, which had 
fought ſo valiantly during the engagement, had had 


her cables cut to pieces, and loſt two of her an- 
chors; ſhe had dropped here the only anchor ſhe 
had left at the cat- head, and it is ſuppoſed that the 


Duc de Bourgogne, in paſſing by her in the dark, had 
cut her cable in two with it's keel; which expoſed 
her to this unfortunate accident. I cannot expreſs 
to you the ſorrow I felt at this fight; eſpecially as 
the evil ſeemed irremediable. When I came to 
Pondicherry, I ſtripped M. d'Apret of his command, 


not ſo: much on this account, as for his behaviour in 


the action, and gave his ſhip to M. Bouvet, who 
was inconſolable for the misfortune het had ber- 
pened to him. | 

My ſituation at Emparvẽ was ſo 8 the more 


eruel, as the King's ſquadron, according to what 1 


ſaid before, was in want of water, wood, and provi- 
ſions, having beſides a great number of ſick and 
wounded; nevertheleſs, after the Bien- aim had re- 
ceived the neceſſary repairs, I arrived, in Pondi- 
cherry road the 7th of May, under favour of land 

apr iBub NE riots and 
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and ſea breezes. This was the hundredth day ſince 
: my departure from Mauritius. 
IJ intreat you, Monſeigneur, to 8 that 
dre a ſhip in this country happens to be em- 
bayed to leeward of a place, in the months of 
May and June, it is very difficult to get out ; how- 
ever, I have had the good fortune to ſurmount this 
difficulty, and to effect my arrival here, though not 
without conſiderable labour. 
However this may be, the reſult of what 1 have 
hitherto ſaid is, that IJ have landed the money, 
troops, and warlike ſtores, with which I was charged, 
for Pondicherry, and although my men were ex- 
ceedingly harraſſed and weakened by three long voy- 
ages, performed in contrary ſeaſons — that I gave 
battle to the Engliſh fleet, which was come either 
to relieve the place lately beſieged, or to carry off 
the effects; that having driven them to leeward, 1 
prevented them from executing their project; that 
the preſence of the King's fleet has alſo hindered 
the enemy from laying ſiege to Caricalle, which I 
well knew they intended; — and, perhaps, that this 
action will contribute to the hf of Goudelour 
and Fort St. David. 

After I had diſembarked, on my hold here the 
7th of May, the land forces 1 had on board, I found 
the fleet almoſt deſtitute of men, as much from the 
number of ſick as from the action I had fuſtained. 
The mixed Council determined, that I ſhould remain 
under the walls of Pondicherry, until I got a ſupply 
of men, water, and proviſions, of which the fleet was 
in extreme want. Notwithſtanding this, having got 
in proviſions for twenty days, I called a naval Coun- 
ci], to which M. de Leyrit and the Counſellors were 

invited, 
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invited, to deliberate on the poſition, of the enemy, 
who, having not been able to reach Goudelour by, 
ſea, were now attempting to arrive there by land, 


as we plainly diſcovered from the maſts of our TW 


lying in Pondicherry. 

In this Council 1 explained the melancholy ficu- 
ation of a fleet anchored. under a fortreſs, which can 
only defend it from a great diſtance; and the misfor- 


tunes that would enfue, if it happened to be attacked 


in that ſituation. I obſerved, that the plan was the 
worſt that could poſſibly have been adopted and that 
it would certainly be productive of very bad con- 


ſequences in India, if by fire-ſhips, or other things of 
that nature, which could not be ' guarded} againſt, 


we ſhould be forced to run our ſhips aground, or to 
ſet fire to them; that in the preſent poſture of affairs, 
the minds of the people of the country would be 
ſtrangely affected by it, eſpecially after the battle 


that had lately been fought; and that ĩt would be in- 


finitely more adviſeable that the fleet ſhould put to 
ſea without her complement of men, than that it 
ſhould purſue a plan, which would prove not leſs diſ- 
honourable to the nation, than detrimental to the 
glory of his Majeſty's arms, the intereſt of rhe 1 
lie and of the Company. 

They all agreed to the ſolidity of: / argurbesth 
but nevertheleſs they came to no reſolution. It was, 
however, reſolved, that I ſhould ſend to M. de Lally, 


to acquaint him with the poſition of the Engliſh, 


who were in ſight, and at the ſame time to aſk him 
for all the ſuccours he could ſpare, to enable the 
King's fleet to ſet fail, in caſe the enemy ſhould per- 
ſiſt in their attempts to relieve Goudelour. I charged 
the Chevalier de Monteil, Major of the fleet, with 


2 3 this 
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delay. This was done with ſuch expedition, that at 
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this commiſſion, and gave him a letter to that pur- 
poſe; and I ſent Meſſieurs de Palliere and Surville, 
Captains of ſhips belonging to the Company, and 
M. de Clouet, Counſellor of bare nene arg to accom- 
uz him. 

When M. de Lally was hiformbed be * e 
men of the poſition of the two flects, he lamented my 
unhappy ſituation; but being himſelf engaged in be- 
ſieging a ſtrong place, from which it would be im- 


proper that he ſhould retire, and not having on the 


other hand more forces than he wanted, it was with 


great difficulty he could ſpare any: however, neceſ- 


ſity over-ruling every other conſideration, and being 


ſenſible that the preſence of the fleet might be of 


great uſe in haſtening the ſurrender of Fort St. Da- 
vid, he reſolved next morning to ſet off for Pondi- 
cherry. Fhere the mixed Council being aſſembled, 
he told them, that from the deputation which I had 
ſent him the day before, he underſtood that the fleet 
was in great danger, if deſtitute of men as it was, it 
were obliged to remain at anchor in the road of Pon- 
dicherry; and that, in conſequence of this, he would 
order ſome troops and ſeapoys to my aſſiſtance. 
I cannat conceal from you the joy which this an- 
1 gave me; and, to avail myſelf of M. de Lally's 
good intentions, we immediately took a review, in 
preſence of the Council, not only of all the men on 
board, but alſo of | thoſe who were in the hoſpitals, 
and might ſoon be e to eke fox: a coup de 
main. 
When the review was over; by gave me 330 ſol- 


Ns and 600 ſeapoys, which we diſtributed among 


the ſhips, and ordered them to be embarked without 


any 
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any rate I was enabled to put to ſea, in fight of che 
Engliſh fleet, on the 1ſt of June. 

As the enemy, who. lay at anchor to "i of. 
me, had been obſerving me for ſome time, and ſaw 
me fitting out at break of day, they did the ſame. 
with no leſs expedition; but whether with a deſign of 
drawing me to the leeward of Pondicherry, and car- 


rying me further away from Fort St. David; or 


whether they were diſconcerted at the ſight of me, 
and at the route I was taking; or finally, whether 
they did not chuſe to fight to the leeward; or for 
ſome other reaſon which J am ignorant of, they 
ſhortened their ſails, and ſuffered — to drive 
for a conſiderable time. 

As by their manœuvre I entertained * conjec- 
tures of what their deſign might be, I took care not 
to follow them, as much that I might not loſe fight” 
of my object, as that I might keep to the windward. 
of Pondicherry. in caſe of a ſecond engagement. I 
continued, therefore, my courſe towards Fort St. Da- 
vid, in order to renew the blockade of it, expect ng 
by that means to draw the enemy there, and to give 
them battle, if they ſhould attempt to relieve the 


place, as had reaſon to ſuppoſe they would. I was; 


not a little ſurprized when I was told, a ſhort time 
after, that they had diſappeared. I imagined they 
meant to take a round-about courſe ta the place, but 
the event ſhewed my conjecture to be groundleſs, 
for I never ſaw them after. | 
However this may be, the King's iert having: 
made it's appearance before Fort St. David on the 2d 
of June, the garriſon ſent immediately to capitulate. 


M. de Lally communicated this good news to me, 


letting me know, at the ſame time, how much my 
preſence had contributed to it; he alſo deſired me to 
2 4 come 
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come aſhore, that we might concert together what 
was farther to be done at preſent ; which I did as ſoon 
as the weather permitted. 

Accordingly, I repaired to Fort St. Devid: on the 
4th of the month, where M. de Lally ſignified to me 
his deſire that the fleet ſhould appear before Devi- 
Cottah,.a little place which he intended to get poſſeſ- 
ſion of. I accordingly ſet ſail, and went to the place 
without delay. This fort having ſurrendered without 
making any reſiſtance, I judged it adviſeable to pro- 
ceed ſome way along the coaſt, as I had already done. 
I thought this manceuvre would produce a wonder- 
ful effect on the minds of the people of the country, 
as much to preſerve thoſe who were attached to us, 
as to reſtrain thoſe who might be adverſe. | 

Beſides, I learned by a letter 1 received from the 
Governor of Caricalle, that an Engliſh ſhip of two 
tiers had arrived lately in the road of Negapatnam, 
which veſſel I wiſhed to intercept. I alſo expected 
the Centaure, which was to be ſent to me from Mau- 
ritius, and was deſirous of facilitating her arrival, and 
of ſeizing the ſupplies that might come to the ene- 
my. Theſe reaſons, added to that of getting pro- 
viſions from Caricalle, determined me to 80 and an- 
chor there. 

Accordingly I caſt anchor there the evening of 
the ſame day, and the next day I took ſome refreſh- 
ments from the town. I aſked for ſome timber to 
refit the rudders of two of my ſhips, but could get 

none. I intimated to the Captains of the fleet 
my defign of running up the coaſt till we came to 
the iſland of Ceylon, which they all approved of, 
. in that ſeaſon a all the European veſſels com- 
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I immediately communicated to M. de Lally what 
we had determined upon, and on the ↄth of June we 


ſer out for Negapatnam, where I anchored with the 


whole fleet the ſame day. This Dutch ſettlement 
faluted the King's flag both by ſea and land, and 
gave us all the proviſions, liquor, and rigging 
they could ſpare ; from thence ſetting ſail, we con- 


tinued our courſe towards the iſland of Ceylon. In 


our way we met with a little Engliſh brig, which 1 
ſent immediately to Pondicherry, leſt ſhe ſhould retard 
us in our courſe. As in the ſeveral tacks I made, 
I appeared again before Caricalle on the 16th of 
June, I received there an order from the High Coun- 


cil, dated the 13th inſtant, deſiring the preſence of 
the fleet, during the abſence of M. de Lally, who | 


was gone into the inland country to execute ſome 
enterprize. On receipt of the order, I did not defer 


one moment to comply with the requeſt that was 


made to me. Accordingly, I anchored. on the 17th 
at Pondicherry, and the day following I had an in- 
terview with M. de Lally, who acquainted me with 
the deſign he was going to execute. When he was 
gone, M. de Leyrit told me he had occaſion for 
ſome. men, to aſſiſt, in caſe of accidents, the troops 


who guarded the priſoners of war, and I agreed im- 


mediately to give him fifty ſailors, and-an Officer, to 
mount guard every day in the fort. "I 
In the mean while, the retreat of the enemy, a 
the ſuperiority we ſeemed to have on the coaſt, did 
not impoſe upon me. I knew their ſtrength, and with 
what readineſs they could equip their fleet in Ma- 
draſs, and put it in a ſtate to fail up the coaſt. 
On the other hand, I ſaw, with much concern, how 
little ſuccour could be 'drawn from Pondicherry, 
where 
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where nothing was attended to but M. de Lally's 
expedition to Tanjour. Thus reduced to make the 
moſt of my own deplorable ſtate, I thought of no- 
thing but victualling the fleet in ſome way or other, 
in order to be in a condition to attack the enemy 


| whenever they ſhould appear. 


While I was abſorbed in this bufineſs, I received 
an account from Caricalle, that three large Engliſh 
ſhips from Bengal had anchored in the road of Trin- 
quebar. I was going immediately to ſet fail with 
ſome ſhips, to endeavour to intercept them, when 
1 received intelligence of their departure. I was in- 


| forined, 'at the ſame time, that they were richly la- 


den, and had failed towards Madraſs. You may 


judge from this, Monſeigneur, how much I regrerted 


the having been obliged to quit my cruiſe. Thoſe 


who had pon _ alſo e but! it was too 


. | 
It was ſoon iben in Madraſs ths a condition 


I was in, and how much my fleet was weakened, both 
by ſickneſs and by the abſence of the land forces, 


from which I could not obtain any further ſuccours. 
From that period, the enemy thinking that they 
ought to avail themſelves of their kyerior ſtrength, 
reſolved again to fail up the coaſt, after having 


taken 800 men on board, from the garriſon of Ma- 


draſs, as I have ſince learned, which, Being added to 
a reinforcement of 150 from the three Bengal ſhips, 
made their fleet infinitely ſtronger than mine. 

The ſecurity which prevailed at Pondicherry, re- 


Pecting the ſeveral motions of the enemy, was nearly 


the cauſe of our deſtruction. They were already 
at FREE before I knew it; nor was I even ap- 
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prized of their coming, till they were obſerved. from 
our maſt- head. My rudder, and thoſe of many other 
ſhips, were on ſhore, and all unfit for ſervice; how- | 
ever, I gave orders inſtantly” that they ſhould be 
carried on board. I alfo ſent: to examine the hoſpi- 
tals, in order to take up thoſe ſailors who might 
ſtill be fit for a coup de main. But, notwithſtand- 
ing all my efforts, I found my ſhips ſtill very bare 
of men, and the few we had were exhauſted. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as the enemy were continually approach- 
ing, it was neceſſary to take ſome reſolution. I 
aſſembled the Captains of the fleet, who unanimouſly 
agreed with reſpect to the danger we were expoſed 
to, if we ſuffered ourſelves to be attacked while we 
lay at anchor. Therefore, by their advice, after I 
was diſcharged from the care of Pondicherry, by an 
order of Council, which I ſummoned for that pur- 
poſe, I failed out in fight. of the enemy, on the 
27th, of July, in order to preſerve the advantage of 
the wind, by which I became. maſter of all my 
manceuvres. 8 

At this time I had only zoo men in my . I the 
ſhips of 70 guns had only between 350 and 400 
at moſt ; and the reſt 215; and I-was even, obliged 
to diſarm the Sy/phide, to ſtrengthen the ſhips that 
were weakeſt with her crew. | 

Such were the forces with which I was to encoun- 
| ter a fleet that wanted for nothing, ſuperior both 
in the ſize of their ſhips and the weight of their 
metal; and, moreover, certain of the advantage they 
had over us on account of the great number of troops 


with which they were lately reinforced, 


Notwithſtanding this, the enemy — not per- 
| ceive our weakneſs, by reaſon of the reſolute counte- 
nance 
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nance we aſſumed. The two fleets manceuvred the 


hole day, in fight of each other. I took the advan- 


tage of the night to get to the ſouthward, and in 


the morning, I loſt ſight of the enemy. Being at 


this time near Negapatnam, I reſolved to anchor at 
Caricalle, in order to learn what was become of the 


enemy's fleet; but I could hear nothing of it. 1 


then made no doubt but that they lay to lee- 
ward, in order to wait for us as we paſſed ; where- 
upon 1 determined to follow them, in order to pre- 
ſerve the advantage of the wind, which was the 
only one I had, or could hope for at that time. 

I therefore fet ſail from Caricalle the firſt of Au- 
guſt; and, having ranged my ſhips all in front, to 
make them appear to greater advantage, T failed 
down the coaſt, being certain to meet them, if they 
were there. Accordingly, it was not Tong before we 
perceived them. At nine in the morning, I diſcovered 
the Engliſh fleet oppoſite Porto Novo, endeavour- 
ing to ſail up the coaſt. Upon this I ſailed cloſe to 
the wind, expecting a ſea breeze, to be able to 
bear down upon them without any confuſion. The 
breeze roſe at noon, and I formed my line to wind- 
ward; with the Comte de Provence in the front, fol- 
towed by the Moras and the Duc d Orleans, my 
ſecond in front: after nie came the St. Louis, fol- 
lowed by the Duc de Bourgogne, the Conde, and the 
Vengeur, which formed the rear. In this order I ad- 
vanced towards the enemy, who were at à great 


diftanice, which, together with the weight of ſome 
of the fflips, was the reaſon that we could not come 


within reach of their guns till about five in the 


vraung, - Nobwintiſtantiog this, I was fully deter- 
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mined to avail myſelf of the advantage I had, and 


juſt on the point of beginning the engagement, 


when the St. Louis cried out to me, that ſhe could 


not open her lower tier; and I perceived, at the 
ſame time, that ſeveral other veſſels were in the 
ſame condition. This inconvenience, joined to the 


quick approach of night, obliged me to ſail cloſe to 


the wind, and to proceed thus in my courſe, in or- 
der to preſerve that advantage till I could find a 
more favourable opportunity. 5 

The following day, having loſt ſight of che enemy, 
I went to Caricalle to anchor, in order to learn what 


was become of them ; but I was not long there, 


before I diſcovered them myſelf, with their lights 
out, about two in the morning, when I made no 


doubt but they were endeavouring to get the wea- 


ther- gage of me; for which reaſon I put immediate- 
ly to ſea to prevent them, and, ſailing along. the 
coaſt as they did, I obſerved, at break of day, that 
they were about a league and a half to leeward. I 
thought this was the time to begin the attack ; ac- 
cordingly, I made the ſignal for that purpoſe, and each 
veſſel executed my orders with ſo much preciſion, 


that the general ardour they diſplayed in advancing | 


upon the enemy, ſeemed to me a n preſage 
of ſucceſs. 

My joy laſted but a ſhort time ; 0 1 had the 
mortification to ſee the St. Louis, and two other 
veſſels, in the ſame condition they were in two 8 
before. The ſea was, however, beautiful; but I 
cannot avoid telling you, Monſeigneur, that you 
have been impoſed upon, and that the Company 
has impoſed upon itſelf ; for I had but three ſhips 
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of war in my fleet: the guns of the other ſhips were 
too weak, and, moreover, they were not fit for 
ſervice. I ſaw, with concern, the proof of this; but 
it was neceſſary to think of a remedy. 

In this poſition of the two fleets, though we 
were to windward of them, yet the ſea-breeze ne- 
ceſſarily placed them to windward of us; ſo that they 
could oblige us to fight them between the land and 
their ſquadron. On the other hand, the condition 
of ſome of our ſhips, whoſe firſt batteries were uſe- 
leſs, made it neceſſary to renounce the advantage 
of engaging to windward. The beſt thing, there- 
fore, I thought, that could be done, was to order 
the head ſhip of our front to bear down, and the 
reſt to follow ſucceſſively in her wake, keeping the 
fame courſe in the general tack, to run along the 
enemy's line ; we ſhould then bear down ſhort, in 
order to paſs by the ſtern of the laſt of the enemy's 
ſhips, and each of us was to pour in a broadſide 
within piſtol-ſhot, running on upon the ſame tack 
for a league or two, more or leſs, that we might 
{till be to windward of them, with the full ſea- 
breeze. By this manceuvre, we ſhould not only 
deſtroy one of the enemy's ſhips, but alſo be en- 
abled to attack with the advantage of the wind this 
ſquadron, which would then be conſiderably weak- 
ened. The worſt thing that could befall us, was to 
fall to leeward, if the wind ſhould fail us too ſoon, 
and whatever I could do, conld not prevent that. 

I diſpatched the Diligente frigate to the Comte de 


Provence, to inform the Captain of my deſign, or- 


dering him to execute it at the firſt fignal I ſhould 


make. I commanded alſo the Duc de Bourgogne to 
take 
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take the place of the Moras, while this laſt ſhip was 
to fill the ſtation of the former in the rear. Every 
thing being thus diſpoſed, and the ſhips waiting for 
nothing but the inſtant to bear down, I gave the 
ſignal by firing two guns, one after the other. 

M. de la Chaiſe, who commanded the head ſhip 
of the van, immediately ſer about to execute minutely 
the inſtructions I had given him : the reſt followed 
him in exact order, and, by the ardour with which 
each ſhip endeavoured to keep it's ſtation, it ſeemed 
as if all of them were actuated by the ſame ſpirit. 1 
believe the ſteadineſs with which this manceuvre was 
conducted, did not contribute a little towards pro- 
ducing that perplexity and confuſion, which 1 
thought I perceived in the enemy's line. 

They were ſoon deceived, as I intended they ſhould 
be, ſo that I began to entertain no doubt of the ſuc- 
ceſs of this project. In a ſhort time, the Comte de 
Provence, which conducted the head of the line with 
a prudence and intrepidity that never failed, arrived 
within about a canon and half ſhot of the Engliſh, 
and made her laſt tack to paſs by the erm of the laſt 
ſhip of the enemy's line. 

We followed her with full ſails, in cider not to 
give time to the enemy to recover themſelves; for the 
nearer we approached, the more they ſeemed aſtoniſh- 
ed at the manœuvre. There was now no time to 
retract, for we were within gun-ſhot : in a word, we. 
were upon the point of terminating our enterprize, 
when, of a ſudden, the land breeze ſtopped, and 
forced me to form my line oppoſite the enemy's, 
and to leeward of the Engliſh ſquadron. | 

This diſappointment did not, en abate in 

any 
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any reſpect the ardour of the crews, but, on the con- 
trary, I perceived that it rather increaſed it. 
I could not ceaſe admiring the great zeal and wil- 


| lingneſs, which appeared to direct and accompany 


the motions of each ſhip ;-and I am not afraid to ſay, 
that the great preciſion and firmneſs with which they 
performed their manceuvres, made me in ſome ſort 
unmindful of the weakneſs of their condition. I 
haſtened therefore to avail myſelf of this general 
ardour, in order to put myſelf in a ſtate to meet the 
enemy, who were forming their line oppoſite to, and 
below mine. The Admiral kept the center, with 
two of his largeſt ſhips, fore and aft. M. Stevens 
commanded a 70 gun ſhip at the head of the line, 
which was cloſed by a ſhip. of the ſame force. 

The Engliſh did not let us wait long, for they 
bare. down upon us at half an hour after twelve; by 
their manœuvre they ſeemed inclined to attack our 
rear, but I prevented that, by making a fignal for the 
rear to come cloſer to me: they then ran along our 
line in excellent order, 

M. Stevens, finding himſelf within viſtol-ſhot of 


the Comte de Provence, began to retire, to avoid part 


of his firſt fire ; but this ſhip having endeavoured as 
much to keep her broadſide to her, the two fleets 
Joon approached one another, and the moment for 
beginning the general action ſeemed to be at hand. 
Scarce had I made the ſignal for this purpoſe, when 
the two van guards began to attack each other with 


"reciprocal fury; the fight ſoon became general, and a 


quick and heavy fire was kept up on both ſides. 

But the firſt fire which we diſcharged was rather 
prejudicial to the enemy, for one of their ſhips loſt 
her mcg. thaw -maſt, and ſeemed much ſhattered ; 
beſides 
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beſides, their fire began to diminiſh greatly on ac- 
| count of the briſkneſs of ours: this, added to the 
courage of our crews, which ſeemed continually to 
augment, might have counterbalanced the ſuperiority 
of their ſtrength, had not an accident, which I had no 
reaſon to expect, changed the face of matters, and 
turned every thing in favour of the enemy. They 


had various kinds of combuſtibles on board; the 


ſhip which fought with the Comte de Provence, threw 
one into her, which ſet fire to her ſails and her mizen- 
maſt. This unfortunate veſſel, which the conduct 
and courage of her Commander ought ſeemingly to 
have preſerved from a ſimilar accident, maintained 
her ſtation as long as ſhe could, for fear of breaking 
the line, but at length was obliged to bear away to 
extinguiſh the flames, which were extending to her 
poop. She would have had much difficulty it in doing 
this, had it not been for M. Bouvet, commanding 
the Duc de Bourgogne, who ſacrificed himſelf to ſhelter 
her from the continual fire of the enemy, and thus 
by his valour and prudence ſaved this ſhip, which 
otherwiſe would probably have been conſumed. This 
action, Monſeigneur, is beyond all praiſe, and there is 
no reward which the author of it may not expect, 
and of which he is not worthy in every reſpect. 

In the mean while, this forced retreat of the Comte 
de Provence had given the enemy an undoubred ſu- 
periority. The Engliſh Admiral, who well knew the 
imperfect ſtate of our artillery, endeavoured ſtill to 
improve it ; for, having the advantage of the wind, he 
fired at us continually with his 32 pounders ; ſo that 
moſt of our ſhips could annoy the enemy but very 
little. The Admiral himſelf, recollecting undoubt- 
edly the manner in which I received him the firſt 
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time, always preſented the quarter to me; the ſhip 
which preceded him, fired at me from her ſtern; 
but not one of the enemy's ſhips preſented a. broad- 
fide oppoſite me. Beſides this, as I was going to 


' Windward, in order to give the Admiral my whole 


fire, a cannon-ſhot carried off the wheel of my helm, 
and then, being no longer maſter of my ſhip, I drove, 
an ſpite of my efforts to the contrary, beyond the 
Duc d' Orleans, which, having ſcreened me for a mo- 
ment, gave me an opportunity of repairing this 
damage, and enabled me to place myſelf in the line 
before her. The fight then became more obſtinate 
than ever, and, ſupported by all my ſhips, which 
ſeemed to acquire freſh courage from their weakneſs, 
I made head againſt the enemy : ſoon after this, my 
tiller-rope being cut, I was reduced again to the 
ſame ſituation I was in before; but the activity of the 
officers J had remaining, ſupplying every deficiency, 
I was ſoon in a condition to return to the charge, 
and help my valiant ſeconds, who, with a few other 
ſhips, ſuſtained the fire of the whole Engliſh line. 
How ſhall I relate to you, Monſeigneur, the pro- 
digies of valour which my van diſplayed ? The con- 
ſtancy of their fire even concealed from me, for ſome 
time, the damages the ſhips had ſuffered. At length, 


however, I ſaw with concern, that the Conde and 


Moras, entirely too weak for the line of battle, were 
obliged to bear away in order to refit, and return 


again to the charge, not being able to reſiſt a force 


ſo ſuperior, with which they were cruſhed. . | 
The dangers, notwithſtanding, which cheſe ſhips 
eſcaped, _ were nothing in compariſon to that to 
which my ſhip was expoſed a little after. The 
enemy threw a combuſtible into my powder- 
| | room, 
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room, and I expected every moment to be blown 


up. Then it was, Monſeigneur, that I became more 
than ever ſenſible of the happineſs of having ſuch 
Officers as I have, upon occaſions like theſe. Their 


ſteadineſs and coolneſs quieted the alarms of the 
crew, and the fire was extinguiſhed by the care and 


dexterity of M. Guillemin, my Clerk, without our 
cealing all the time to fire on the enemy, or letting 


them perceive what had happened. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe diſaſters, we ſtill held 
out, which I myſelf was aſtoniſhed at, ſeeing the: 
Engliſh kept up a ſtrong and continual fire, regard- 


leſs of their loſſes, from the numbers they had to 


repair them with. I had in my ſhip a hundred and 


ninety killed and wounded, moſt of my Officers 
were diſabled, and I had received a dangerous 
wound in the beginning of the action, which gave 
me great pain, My rigging was cut to pieces, my 


ſails mangled and torn, and ſeveral of my guns diſ- 


mounted; one of the firſt deck guns, in particular, 


burſt, and killed fifteen of my men; at length I per- 


ceived that my crew was almoſt reduced to nothing, 
and unable to continue the fire. The reſt of the 


ſhips ſeemed to be in no better condition, for the 
courage of their Commanders could not withſtand 


forces ſo much ſuperior to their own. 
On this account, after an engagement of two 


hours and a half, ſeeing the Comte de Provence ſtill 


on fire, my rear ſhattered, and my own ſhip in 
pieces about me, I reſolved to bear away before the 


wind, in order to favour the retreat of the ſhips 


which were forced to give way in the action. While 
we were executing this manceuvre, the tiller of my 
helm broke, ſo that my ſhip being ungovernable, I 
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could not avoid running foul of the Duc d' Orleans, 


which, to complete my misfortune, was full as 
much ſhattered as mytelf. I could not poſſibly be 
in a more-critical ſituation than I then was. The 
enemy had bore away as we had, but might have 


taken advantage of our confuſion to demoliſh us to- 


tally, had not the crew, following the example of 
their Officers, who ſpirited them up in the midſt of 
danger, acted at that moment with ſo much dexte- 
rity and bravery, that they ſoon diſengaged us; and 
then, being able to maſter my ſhip again, the helm 


of which had been repaired with equal expedition, 


I took my ſtation in the rear of the fleet, and, firing 
from both ſides, I kept off ſuch of the. enemy's 


| ſhips as might moleſt us. 


We immediately ſet about refitting our ſhips in 


the beſt manner we could, in order to face the 


enemy again, in caſe the Admiral ſhould deſign to 


. Chaſe us, and, having directed our courſe towards 


Pondicherry, I made a fignal to the Vengeur to take 
poſt in my rear. I was infinitely concerned to ſee 
the pumping continually going forward on board 


this ſhip, as ſhe paſſed me, and to obſerve the ſhat- 


tered condition ſhe was in; but I could have ex- 
pected nothing elſe, after the brave defence I ſaw 
her make in the engagement. 

Some of the enemy's ſnips appeared in aht about 
half an hour after five in the evening, and ſeemed 
to chaſe us; but, on forming ourſelves again into 


a line of battle, they diſappeared, and ſailed as near 
the wind as poſſible, towards Negapatnam, to anchor. 


We continued our courſe to Pondicherry, where I 
arrived in the evening of the following day, and or- 
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dered all the ſhips to moor immediately i in a line as 
near the place as poſſible. 

The two engagements I had ſuſtained ane my 


arrival on the coaſt, had coſt me very dear, for I had 
ſcarce any of my Officers left, having loſt Meſſrs. 


Bourdonnaye, Blenac, and Dupleſſis, as well as M. 


Paſcau, a man of merit and diſtinction; and after- 
wards Meſſrs. du Desfaits, a Lieutenant, and the 
Chevalier Maintier, Keeper of the Colours. M. 
d'Hercẽ died of his wounds; and I had the grief to 
ſee one of my nephews die before my eyes, who had 
one of his legs carried off; he had been wounded in 
the firſt action, as well as his brother, the Chevalier 


de Senneville, who received ſeveral ſplinters in his 


legs: he is an excellent Officer, and was in the en- 
gagement of M. Galiſſoniere: he is my nephew, and, 
by the death of his elder brother, is become the 


only ſurvivor of his family. The three engage 
ments in which he fought, my ſervices, and his good 


diſpoſition, make me hope that you will confirm 
| the commi Mon of Lieutenancy which I have granted 
Moſt of the other Officers have been wounded ; 

M. Goth6 has had a contuſion on his head, M. Bau- 


dran in | Both his legs. and M. Genlis 1 in his arm and 5 


knee. 


The Chevalier d' Achèé has had his hands hs face 


bad; M. Greſſigny, Midſhipman, was wounded in 
both engagements ; I myſelf received a wound in 
the laſt, which took up ſix weeks to cure. In a 
word, Monſeigneur, there is not one who has not had 
his ſhare of ſuffering: which gives me room to hope, 
that, in conſideration of the wounds of all my Offi- 
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cers, the toils they have undergone, and the hard- 
ſhips of this campaign, you will reward them all 
ſuitably to their merit; which is ſo much the greater, 


as they have employed their mental, as well as bo- 
dily powers, to aſſiſt me in all my operations. 


MN. Goths is entitled, by his long ſervices, to the 
Poſt of Captain; he is my Captain, and an excellent 


.Officer, capable of commanding, and diſcharging 


with dignity every ſort of commiſſion. He has ren- 
dered himſelf remarkable for his bravery, and has 
gained univerſal eſteem. 

The Chevalier de Monteil, whom I promoted to 
be Captain of a ſhip at ſetting out from the Iſle of 
France, deſerves, in every reſpect, that you ſhould 
continue him in that poſt; for he is a worthy man, 
and endowed with every talent neceſſary for his pro- 
feſſion, and is, moreover, remarkably brave. 

M. Baudran has talents, and has given proofs of 
his bravery, and therefor deſerves the lame fas 
vour. 

M. Pommeraye i is an Officer of diſtinction, pol 
ſeſſed of infinite talents: he would be a great acqui- 
ſition for the port ſervice, and merits the rank of 
Lieutenant, for he is very brave. 

M. Larchantel is a very expert ſeaman, was with 
me upon the quarter-deck * the AN and 
proved very ſerviceable. 

M. Genlis has à good underſtanding, and wil 
make an excellent Officer: I am well ſatisfied witk 
his conduct. 

M. d' Achẽ will alſo make a very good Officer ; he 


is brave, and of a mild and amiable Wpogtion, and, 


moreover, he is my nephew. 
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M. de Senneville promiſes well, has a good un- 
derſtanding, and a pleaſing temper, and is extremely 
brave; he is likewiſe my nephew. F 
I cannot forbear aſking the ſame favours, I have 
requeſted for my Lieutenants, to be beſtowed on 
my ſecond Lieutenants, to whom I have given the 
brevet of Lieutenant, as well as that of ſecond Lieu- 
tenant to my two Midſhipmen, Meſſrs. Greſſigny 
and Jolins, who are young men of excellent diſpoſi- 
tions, of great readineſs and underſtanding ; which 
qualifications will, I flatter myſelf, ſpeak in their 
behalf. Theſe little promotions can give no um- 
brage to any one; the hardſhips attending an expe- 
dition in this part of the world are extraordinary, 
and ſo much more conſiderable than thoſe which 
are experienced in other voyages, that it would diſ- 
guſt any Officers who might be hereafter wanted 


for ſuch expeditions, if ſome encouragement were 
not given. I hope, therefore, Monſeigneur, that the 
ſmall number of promotions I have made, the hard- 


ſhips of the ſtation, and the difficulty and toils 
which the Gentlemen, for whom I intercede, have 
undergone, in a country ſo remote from their own, 
will have ſufficient weight with you to grant the 
Juſt demands which I have the honour: to propoſe. 
-Permit me alſo. to recommend to you M. Tremi- 
gon, Lieutenant of the ſhips belonging to the 
Company, whom I have taken on board my own 
ſhip, and given him the commiſſion of a Captain of 


a fire-ſhip : he has been wounded very dangerouſly 


in the head, and has been near loſing one of his 
eyes. 


Meſſts. Rigaudiere and Herbo, Sub-Lieutenants 
to the Company, who have alſo been on board my 
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ſhip, have performed wonders ; it is reaſonable that 
they ſhould reap the advantage of having ſerved in 
one of his Majeſty's ſhips. I have given each of 
them a commiſſion of Lieutenancy for a trigate. 

I cannot find words, Monſeigneur, to expreſs how] 
much I am ſatisfied with the Captains of the Com- 
pany, They are brave, attentive, and n wr 
men. 

M. de la Chaiſe has behaved with ſo much * 
and zeal in the action of the 3d of Auguſt, that he 
has entirely removed the unfavourable impreſſions 
which have been endeavoured to be given with re- 
ſpect to him; he is, on many accounts, deſerving of 
your favour, and that of the Company. 5 

M. Palliere is, without doubt, deſerving of the 
ſame, for he has acted on every occaſion with a de- 
gree of ſkill and preciſion ſuitable to the . 
which he has diſplayed. 

M. Joannis is poſſeſſed of ſo much kw: "uf 
it attracted my notice, in the engagement of the 
29th of April; and adds to this quality, a great 
ſhare of capacity, and a conſummate experience. 
He remained fick in Pondicherry when we left it, 
and, notwithſtanding his good-will, cpuld not ſhare 
in the deſtiny. of his ſhip. 

M. Bouvet has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in both 
actions, but more particularly in the laſt. I 
have already mentioned the fine manceuvre he exe- 


cuted; it belongs to you, Monſeigneur, to Judge of 


his merit. 
Equal praiſes are due to M. de Surville; junior. 

I find in him every quality belonging to an excel- 
Jent ſeamen z he has acquired infinite honour in both 
engagements, 
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engagements, and has been dangerouſly wounded 1 in | 


that of the 3d of Auguſt. 


| Mefirs. Bec de 1 and Roſbau have W 


more than could have been expected from the 
weakneſs of their veſſels. M. Mahi, in the battle 
of the 29th of April, has made all the reſiſtance his 

frigate would allow; he advanced with the utmoſt 
readineſs, and held out. as long as it was poſſible. 
He 1s a very good Officer, whom I have charged 


with ſeveral commiſſions, which he has executed to 


my ſatisfaction. 
M. Dufrene Marion was employed in repeating 


my ſignals. I have tried him on ſeveral important 


occaſions; he is extremely intelligent, a good ſea- 
man, dextrous in manceuvring, fit for every ſervice, 
and may be thoroughly. depended upon, 


Theſe, Monſeigneur, are the ſentiments I entertain 
of all the Captains of the Company; they are cer- 


tainly all deſerving of particular favour, and marks 
of diſtinction I aſk for them as a juſtice due to 


their merit, and to myſelf, under whoſe command | 


_ have been. 

1 ſhould be ſenſibly affected, Monſeigneur, if you 
did not do for them what your juſtice, and the good- 
neſs of your heart, give me reaſon to hope. 

M. Fermand, my Secretary, received on board my 
Kip! a muſket- ſhnot, which broke both his hands, 
one of which is entirely uſeleſs. He is a good man, 
has talents, and has given me much ſatisfaction ; 
but as he is deſtitute of fortune, and that his ſupport 
is his profeſſion, which is his only reſource, I flatter 
myſelf that you will not, Monſeigneur, refuſe to pro- 
mote him to a  ituation that may ſecure: him from 

want. 
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want, His talents are well adapted for the office of 
nor | in the navy. 

1 had the honour to remark to you, that the day 
after my ſecond engagement I arrived at Pondi- 
cherry, and moored immediately, in order to put my 
ſhips in ſome ſtate or other of defence, in caſe a 
another attack. | | 

I acquainted the Council of State, at the ſame 
time, of the condition of the King's fleet, and that 
it wanted men, proviſions, rigging, ' &c. ; and I de- 
manded maſts, yards, and, in general, every thing. 

The anſwer I received was, as uſual; that they had 
nothing, but that they would, notwithſtanding, uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to ſupply me with ſome of 
the things I wanted. Accordingly, I gave orders to 
all the ſhips to refit with all ook ad to think of 
nothing but preparing for ſea. 

The abſolute ſcarcity they were in at 3 
both as to proviſions and other articles that concern 
the navy, was ſo great, that at the end of a week we 
were no more advanced than at firſt. 

The enemy were to windward, and ee 
alarming us; my ſituation was cruel, pag I could not 
remedy it. | | 

I learned, a little time e after, that do Engliſh a 
had taken the Rubis, a brig that had been diſpatched 
from the Iſle of France. The Captain of her, think- 
ing to find an aſylum for his ſhip in the road of Ne- 
gapatnam, ſtood within canon-ſhot of the place; but 
the Dutch, either through fear of the enemy, who 
lay near them, or through ill- will to us, ſuffered the 
ſhip to be taken, without offering to give her the leaſt 


aſſiſtance, although the Captain ſummoned them to it. 


I conſidered this conduct of the Dutch, as an in- 
ſult upon the country, and as a breach of the law of 
nations, 
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nations, for which there was no other way to chaſtize | 


them, but to make repriſals. 


A few days after, an opportunity offered. Os of 


their veſſels from Batavia came to anchor to the 
windward of Pondicherry, perhaps with a view to 
examine us. I ordered her to be ſeized immediately, 


and put her into the hands of the Superior Council 


to paſs ſentence upon her. 

Being informed by M. Dujardin, who e 
the Rubis, that the Centaure was fitting out in the 
Iſle of France, when he departed ſrom thence, I diſ- 
patched the Sypbide to cruize about Ceylon, and 
acquaint the Captain of the Centaure, if ſhe ſhould 
arrive there, of the meaſures he was to take to Join 
the fleet with ſafety. 

During this time I did not ceaſe Gllen to have 
the fleet victualled; but the quantity of proviſions 
they ſent us was ſo ſmall, that I did not yet know 
what I was to depend upon. Soon after this, the 


arrival of M. de Lally from Tanjour increaſed my 


embarraſſment. It was propoſed to me to ſet ſail 
again, with a reinforcement of 150 men, to go in 
ſearch of the enemy, and endeavour to drive them 
from their cruize about Negapatnam. However un- 
ſeaſonable theſe propoſals were, yet I thought my- 


ſelf obliged to anſwer them. I therefore obſerved 


to the Council, that I was more in want of ſhips 
than of men; that, not having hitherto been able to 
get the weather-gage in any engagement, I muſt 
expect to be in the ſame predicament whenever [I be- 
gan an action, though it be giving the enemy a great 
advantage to attack them to leeward. I likewiſe re- 
preſented the bad ſtate of my own ſhip ; that her 


maſts were almdſt unfit for future ſervice, her ſtar- 
board 
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board ſide quite cut to pieces, and the impoſſibility 
there would be of putting her out to ſea again, if 
ſne were expoſed to a third action. I alto laid 
before the Council the great trouble we had hitherto 
had in repairing even a part of the moſt conſiderable 
damages we had ſuſtained. Beſides, ſuppoſe I had 


driven away the enemy, I could reap no advantage 


from this; ſo far from it, that I ſhould be under the 
neceſſity of burning half the fleet, to conduct the 
other half home, for want of ſailors, which failed us 


entirely, and for want of rigging to repair our da- 


mages. The moſt that could be done at this pre- 
ſent time, was to amend our maſts and yards; and 
even when that was finiſned, what kind of ſituation 
ſhould we be in? Moreover, ſuppoſe I was beaten, 
as in all probability I ſhould be, what was then to 
become of us? The fleet would be loſt without re- 
ſource, and conſequently India likewiſe. But, on 
the contrary, if I returned to the Iſle of France, I 
ſhould be in the way of receiving ſuccour, which 
might be ſent to me from .Europe—of refitting my 
ſhips—of appearing again on the coaſt early in the 
ſeaſon—and, perhaps, of Wee che Py with a 
vantage. 

M. ide Lally did not, or at leaſt ents not, com- 
prehend theſe reaſons, however weighty and con- 
vincing they were; he did not even ſcruple to ſay, 
that I abandoned him. Moreover, the people mur- 
mured, and began to charge me with all their miſ- 
fortunes; and ſaid my departure would be a dif- 
grace to the nation, During this time they refuſed 


to ſend me proviſions, even ſuch as were ROY for - 


our daily ſubſiſtence. 
2 2 $20 I con- 
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I conſidered all theſe ill treatments, and other ſub- 


ſequent proceedings, rather as the effects of animoſity 
on one fide, and weakneſs on the other, than as coun- 
ſels I could make any uſe of. I diſſembled, however, 
to prevent an eclat, but I remained always firm in 


the reſolution I had taken, being convinced that it 


was for the good of the State. I afſembled my Cap- 


tains, who all agreed about the danger of remaining - 


on the coaſt, conſidering the bad ſtate of their ſhips, 
which would not perhaps be able to reach the Iſle of 
France, if we tarried much longer. Beſides, we 
could be of no further ſervice there ; for the enemy 
being to windward, and we in no condition to wait 


for them, we were ſtaying to no purpoſe, except that 


of expoſing ourſelves to the dangers which threat- 
ened us on all ſides. I ſent M. de Lally the reſult 
of our deliberations, and gave orders, at the ſame 
time, for the fleet to prepare for ſailing. Accord- 
ingly, the ſhips being repaired in the beſt manner 
we were able, I ſet fail from Pondicherry on the 3d 
of September, and at the ſame time I detached the 
Sylphide, which had returned a little before, and ſent 
her to cruiſe again about Ceylon till the 22d of the 
month, that I might have nothing to reproach my- 
ſelf with, in caſe any veſſels ſhould arrive to join us, 
which I could not however foreſee. Then, con- 
tinuing my courſe, I croſſed the Line the 17th, and, 


leaving thoſe veſſels behind which might retard me, - 
I failed with ſo much expedition, that I anchored at 


the Iſle of France on the 1 3th of October, after meet- 


ing with ſeveral difficulties, calms, and ſtorms in ay 
way. 


On ſeeing. a King's ſloop in the road, I flattered 


myſelf that. I was to be relieved ; but, on the con- 


trary, 
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trary, ſne brought me an order from the King to re- 
turn to India. I ſhall obey the order, and you may 
aſſure his Majeſty, that I ſhall do my duty there 
but, Monſeigneur, I am in the moſt diſtreſſed ſitu- 
ation, and ſo are all the Captains, Officers, and 
crews of the fleet. Our ſhips are all ſhattered, and, 
inſtead of the reſources we came here in ſearch of, 
we meet with nothing but miſeries of all kinds. 

We are in want of every thing, even our men will 
fail, how then ſhall we be able to fight ? I left India 
becauſe I could get no ſupply there ; and upon my 
arrival here I am ſtill more embarraſſed. 

In a word, Monſeigneur, ſo great is our diſtreſs, 
that we are obliged to ſend to the Cape of Good 
Hope one of the King's ſhips, and eleven others be- 
longing to the Company, under the command of 
M. Ruis, to get our ſubſiſtence from thence, and 
every thing elſe, in general, that can be had there. 
This is the only reſource we have, and this is an ex- 
act account of our ſituation. My good-will ſhall 
always continue the ſame, and I wiſh my ſtrength 
may be anſwerable to it. 

We are now diſpatching the Fidelle to carry a mil- 
lion of livres to Pondicherry. This relief will give 
great ſatisfaction, I believe, to M. de Lally, for J 
know how much he muſt be in want of it at preſent. 

You could not do me a greater pleaſure, Monſeig- 
neur, than to ſend M. de l'Aiguille here. He has al- 
ways been my friend, and you know his talents and 
merit. I ſhall do all I can to avail myſelf of his 
knowledge; but, Monſeigneur, a General Officer of his 
ſtamp is not in the ſituation he deſerves, when he is 


Between forty and fifty thouſand pounds. . 
ſecond 
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ſecond in command. He was more fit than any other 
perſon for conducting this expedition. I am alſo de- 
lighted to have Meſſieurs de Ruis and Beauchene : 
one may expect to do ſomething to the purpoſe n 
ſuch Officers. 


All I can aſſure you of, Monſeigneur, is, that ſince 
the King commands me to return to India, I will 


obey, and ſacrifice my life in his ſervice: the only 
thing I expect from his goodneſs is, that, in cafe I 
ſhould be killed, or ſhould fall a victim to the hard- 
ſhips of ſo laborious a campaign as this is, he will 
not abandon Madame d'Ache, who has ſold all her 


property to ſupport me; and whom I ſhould n 


in a moſt deplorable ſituation. 


An erat relation of the two engagements between the 
Engliſh fleet and that of the King, commanded by 

Count d Achè; the firſt, in fight of Fort St. David and 
Pondicherry, April 29 ; the ſecond, in fight of Nega- 
patnam and Caricalle, Auguſt 3, 1758. 


BEING arrived at, Mauritius the 17th of De- 


cember 1757, and having fitted out a fleet of nine 


ſhips and two frigates, we left that iſland the 27th 
of January; to proceed to the coaſt of Coromandel, 


carrying with us all the troops and warlike ſtores 


deſtined for India, The monſoons being againſt us, 
we were obliged to take the long courſe ; for the 
colony was deſtitute of every thing, and conſequently 
ur ble to ſupport the ſhip's crew, and the ſoldiers 
that were to be landed, till the uſual and r 
ſeaſon for their departure. 


The winds, in fact, were very contrary till the 3d 
5 | of 
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of April. On the 17th of the ſame month we paſſed 


before Goudelour, M. de Lally ä taking up- 
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the equator, after a moſt troubleſome navigation, 
and the 22d we diſcovered the iſland of Ceylon, 
from whence the General diſpatched the Diligente 
towards Caricalle for an interpreter, while the fleet, 
following the frigate, advanced alſo towards that 
factory. We reckoned that we ſhould get certain 
intelligence there of the poſition of the Engliſh fleet 
on the coaſt of Coromandel. But all we learnt was, 
the junction of the five veſſels of M. Stevens, with 


| thoſe which came from the Ganges, commanded by 


Vice Admiral Pocock, who had failed from Madraſs 


on the 17th of April, with warlike ſtores and am- 


munition on board, leaving two frigates to cruiſe be- 
fore Fort St. David. 

On the 27th in the evening we ſet ſail from Cari- 
calle, regulating our failing in ſuch a manner, that 
we might be in a line before Goudelour at ſun-riſe. 


Here we diſcovered the two Engliſh frigates, which, 


although under fail, yet as they lay between us and 
the land, they thought of nothing but to ſhelter 


_ themſelves under Fort St. David; but, being cloſely 
| purſued they were obliged to run aſhore, and the 


crew ſet fire to them, without giving us an oppor- 
tunity of fighting them. This firſt exploit, together 
with the appearance of our forces, ſeemed to ſtrike 
terror into the Engliſh. The two Generals haftened 
to avail themſelves of this conſternation, M. de 


Lally, impatient to attack Fort St. David, deſired to 


be ſent aſhore, while the fleet continued keeping 
Cloſe to the wind, in order to preſerve the advanture 
of it's poſition ; and, to contribute more effectually 
to the enterprize, the fleet was ordered to anchor 


On 
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on himſelf to give ſtrick orders to ſupply the fleet 
with freſh proviſions, to enable them to continue a 
cruiſe of ſo much importance. In the mean while 
Count d' Achẽ detached the Comte de Provence and 
the Diligente to convoy the General of the land ſer- 
vice, and his principal Officers, to the road 1 Pon- 
dicherry. | | 

While this diferbarkariba: was going berchld-- af. | 
ter which we expected that the ſhips would join us 
ſoon again, they being neceſſary for the fleet - we 
ply'd to windward, in order to anchor before the 
Engliſſi fort, and diſpoſed our ſhips in the moſt con- 
venient manner to extend the blockade. e 

The day after, the 29th of April, we heard he 
2 canon firing at the attack of their advanced 
poſts; towards which our troops were already march- 
ing to inveſt the place. Count d' Achẽ being equal- 
ly ſolicitous about the ſucceſs of the fiege; and de- 
firous to cut off all communication by ſea, ordered 
the Slphie to ſer fail, that ſhe might anchor to wind- 

ward in the river of Goudelour, and might by this 
means intercept all ſuccours coming to the beſieged; 
and hinder them from conveying their effects out of 
the factory. While the was preparing to execute this 
order, ſhe diſcovered nine veſſels; and made a ſignal 
accordingly. The General immediately gave orders 
to prepare for action, and we ourſelves having ſoon 
diſcerned the” ſhips in full fail; bearing down upon 
us in good order, a fignal was made to flip the ca- 
bles, and fotm otirſelves in a line of ne way 
on the ſtarboard tack. | 

While the ſhips were thus ſucceffively arranging 
themſelves, and that we were manceuvring to rally 

Vor. IV. Bb forme 
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ſome that were to leeward, a ſignal was made to 


the Comte de Provence and the Diligente to advance 


and, leſt thoſe ſhips, which were ſo eſſentially neceſſary 
to ſtrengthen the fleet, ſhould fail to come, Count 
d'Ache ſent a boat, with orders to them to cut their 
cables, and croud all their ſails to join the fleet i imme- 
diately, which he was leading on to the enemy; while 
he himſelf todk care not to keep too near the wind, that 
he might facilitate the junction of theſe two veſſels, 
which were anchored in ſight. Afterwards, to pre- 
vent the Engliſh from ſending any ſuccours to Fort 
St. David, we failed cloſe to the wind, to intercept 
them, or force them to an engagement. 
This was the manner in which we faced the ene- 
my. The Bien-aimt, Vengeur, Conde, and Orleans, 
compoſed the van; and the St. Louis, Moras, with the 
Duc de Bourgogne, formed the rear. Between theſe 
the Sy/phide was put, to occupy the place of the chief 
| ſhip of the divifion, which was expected every mo- 
ment, and the ſtation of which we had been obliged 
to change, by putting the rear in the place of the 
van, with reſpe& to the poſition of the Comte de 
Provence, which was to come and join us in the rear. 
Our courſe was eaſtward, and the' wind ſoutherly. 
The Engliſh were alſo forming their line, and 
ſeemed at firſt to place their frigates in it. They 
extended it parallel to our's, and bore down upon 
us all 2 without leſſening their ſails; this 
made us heſitate to wear all at once, more eſpecially 
as the Duc d Orleaus was not yet come up; but 
ſne joined us a little time after, and, as we pereeived 
that the Engliſn ſailed cloſer to the wind, and took 
down ſome of their ſails, ſo that we might ſuppoſe 


they 


they meant to wear of a ſudden, to anchor to the 
windward of Fort St. David, the General made 2 


ſignal to chaſe in order of battle. | 
At noon the Engliſh Admiral hoiſted” his flag, 


and gave the ſignal of it. We did the fame imme- 


diately, and fired a ſhot; and as they bore down upon 

us to run along our line, we Kepe cloſe to the wind, 

in order to obſerve the enemy's motions, and we ſaw 
they regulated their diſpoſii itions by our's, and made 
one of the ſhips of their rear come into the front, to 
equal the forces we had preſented to them. 

We ſoon perceived the Engliſh Admiral was de 
termined to fight; and therefore, to anſwer him, and 
to engage the action at a proper diſtance from the 
land to give the Comte de Provence the opportunity 

of joining us, a ſignal was made for the rear to haul 

own-ſome of their ſails, and we waited for the ene- 
my under our two topſails. At two o'clock we 
were very hear each other ; the French line was well 
formed, and ſo cloſe, that, by way of precaution, 4 
ſignal was made to open it a little more ; the ene- 
my's line being not ſo cloſe, and yet as much ex- 
tended, and ranged in the following order. The 
Engliſh Admiral, bearing a white flag with a red 
eroſs at his foremaſt, had three large ſhips and a fri- 
pate in front; and three other large ſhips, with a 
| ſecond' frigate, which repeated 1 Ty formed 
his reat. - 

At a quarter after two, the enemy bore aw to 


engage. Count d' Achẽ made a ſignal to prepare for 


the fight; and marked out the inſtant in which all 
hands were to be at their reſpective ſtations. We 
re to point our canon, and each Officer was 
aa only 


2 


3t 
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only. intent upon obſerving che Commander, in the 
fallowing diſpoſition. 

Captain Goths. at the e eie with. Medi 
Pommeraye and d'Herc6. - ;. 
The Chevalier de Monteil, Major of che fleet, with 
the General, having Meſſrs, de Sarchantel and Sen- 
neville to command the Marines, and aſſiſt i in exe- 
curing the . 

Mleſſrs. Baudran, Sennexille, d Achẽ, the Cham 
er du Pouette, Greſligny, RO: le Minthier, were at 
the upper battery. 

Meſſrs. du Duffay, Dupleſſis, . the * 7 
her de cn and Geſlin at the ſecond battery. 

The Chevalier de Bloſſac, de la Bourdonnaye, the 
f. de Andre and Gal. a volunteer, were 
at the poop. 

All the ſhips — ranged i in e order, they 
_haled from ſhip to ſhip, to the firſt of the van, to 
have a look out for the Duc de Bourgogne, in order 
to tacilitate her following ua, and being always. in our 
wake. 1 

From the attention which all the Captains. 1 
in the execution of their different movements, one 
could not but preſage a happy iſſue. Count Ach, 
delighted with the ardour of his men, who cried 
out, from one end of the line to the other, Vive le 
Roi, and ſeeing his van within reach of the enemy, 
ordered a ſignal to be made for the attack. At that 
inſtant. the Bien- aim poured her broadſide into the 
foremoſt ſhip. of the enemy, and all the other ſhips 
ſucceſſively diſcharged their fire in the ſame manner. 
The Engliſh- Admiral returned the fire, ſtill ad- 
act towards us, N by bis two ſeconds, 

2 and 


* 
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deal of reſolution. _ 

Although the firing was very briſk, * that cheſe 
two ſhips directed their courſe almoſt conſtantly to- 
wards the Zodiaque, nevertheleſs we obliged them 


ſoon to brace their ſails aback, while we hauled the 


mizen ſheet cloſe aft, to fire without intermiſſion at 


the headmoſt of the ſeconds, which the Duc de Or- 


| leans was cloſely engaged with. The St. Louis gave 


an excellent reception to the Engliſh Commander in 


his turn, when, quitting us, he came within her 
reach. The Vengeur ſeemed ſoon to have the advan- 
tage of her adverſary, which ſailed as near the 
wind as poſſible, and uſed every effort to get away, 
particularly to avoid the Conde, which endeavoured 


to bear upon her. The Moras alſo attacked the 
foremoſt of the Engliſh rear very vigorouſly. While 


theſe things were paſſing in our front and center, 


we were much ſurprized to ſee the Duc de Bour- 
gogne, commanded by M. d'Apret, get out of 


the line, and the Sy/phide, which ſhe diſturbed by 


this movement, was obliged likewiſe to give way, 


to the fire of a ſhip of the firſt rate. 

In the mean time, the Engliſh Admiral, always 
intent upon fighting the Zodiaque, had quitted the 
line to approach within piſtol-ſhot ; and while we 
were anſwering his fire with great vivacity, his rear 


was attacking the Sr. Louis and Moras to advantage, 


they being left alone by the deſertion of the Duc de 
Bourgogne. 

Our head ſhips were obliged to make fail, in order 
to keep oppolite to the Engliſh, and were ſuffi- 
ciently advanced to have room enough to wear be- 
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tween the firſt and ſecond ſhip of the Engliſh line; 
-our General immediately made the ſignal for them 
to do this, in order that they might put the rear 
of the Engliſh between two fires, as they perſiſted 
in attacking our rear fo cloſely, as even not to 
take any notice of the diſtance from their van. 

Unfortunately for us, we had no frigate to repeat 
our ſignals ; and the ſmoke, as it happens too often, 
hindered M. Palliere from obſerving the ſignal. We 
haled as loud as poſſible to the next veſſel, to endea- 
vour to paſs the orders from ſhip to ſhip; but to 


no purpoſe. The Vengeur crowded fail to come to a 


cloſe attack, the Bien-aime, within piſtol-ſhot, kept 


a conſtant ſire ; but received a number of ſhots in 
Her rigging. A little time after, we took down 
the ſignal, ſeeing the greateſt part of our ſhips had 
ſuffered too much in their rigging to wear the 


wind ahead; but it was thought proper that we 


ſhould wear all together the wind aſtern, as ſoon as 


a favourable poſition offered; for the enemy's ſhips, 
bearing down upon our rear, were driving conſi- 
derably to leeward, which expoſed their rear to be 
cut off; without reckoning that 1t was our advan- 
tage to come nearer to the "coaſt, which it was of ſo 
much conſequence not to loſe ſight of. At this time 
the Dug de Bourgogne, running along our © Hae, fired, 
without knawi ing it, ſeveral ſhot into our ſhip, and 
we in vain made a ſignal to bring her to order. 
The HIpbide, which ſtood to leeward, fired with 
more attention at certain intervals, and advanced 
towards our van, where the Bien-aime and the 
Vengeur had diſabled their adverſaries, and driven 
them with conſiderable advantage. About four 


o'clock 


* 
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o' clock the Moras was obliged to quit the line, 


having received a great quantity of ſhot between 
wind and water; and from that time, all the at- 
tacks of the enemy were directed to the center 
divfſion. 

The fight now became more id on both 
ſides; and we perceived the Comte de Provence and 
the Diligente exerting all their efforts to come into 
their ſtations; and whether it were that this rein- 


forcement was the warrant of the victory, it is certain | 


that the fire of the Duc d' Orleans, the Lodiaque, and 
the St. Louis, was never better ſupported. The 
Admiral ſoon gave way; and, as we found ourſelves 
under the ſtern of the Duc d' Orleans, we were ob- 
liged to paſs before him, to avoid the latter. But 
immediately hauling our mizen ſheet cloſe aft 


again, we came to the poſition that ſuited us beſt ; 


the St. Louis having, by this means, a {hip more than 
ſhe had to aſſiſt her. 
In the mean while, the firing continued inceſſant- 


ly, and ours was ſuch, that the Engliſh Admiral f 


was obliged to retreat a third time. As he ſuffered 


himſelf to fall to leeward, he came oppoſite to the 


Duc d' Orleans, who fought him with vigour, and 
falling again within wha of the St. Louis, M. 
Joatinis Grid ſeveral broadſides at him within the 
range of point blank ſhot ; after which he remained 
to leeward with his ſails ſhattered. The other Eng- 
liſh ſhips followed his example, bracing aback- to 
lie to: this cauſed a conſiderable ſpace between the 
center and the front of the enemy. „ 
The Vengeur then crowded all her fails to cut off 
the ſhip which the Bien-aime kept under her fire 
againſt her will; the Sy/phide, with a great deal of 
| Pd ardour, 


wy. 


ly to all his ſhips, to keep cloſe to che wind; and 


to bring up his van, that he might extricate his 
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ardour, followed, and kept cloſe to the wind, in 
order to be in a ſituation to reach the enemy with 
her canon. The Comte de Provence was upon the 


point of being enabled to bear down the wind a- 


head, and with her tack to get into the center of 
our line, into which the Dzligenze was almoſt 
rallied, and began already to repeat our ſignals. 

As the rear of the enemy remained in the ſame 
poſition, and our veſſels were far advanced, it might 
be eaſily cut off on the other tack; the manner of 
doing this was to veer quickly all together, ſailing 


on the larboard tack. Count d'Ache being of this 


opinion, we loſt no time in wearing, fo as to bring 
the wind on the other ſide of the ſhip, moſt of our 
veſſels not being able to bear down the wind a- 
head ; the ſignal was therefore made for wearing the 
wind: aſtern ; to which we added that of the order 
of battle, ſailing on the larboard tack, that our 
ſhips might better conpramnge: the reaſon of our 
manceuvre. 

The Engliſh Admiral ſoon ie and what we 
were about, or at leaſt he made a ſignal very quick- 


he himſelf, who was the headmoſt of the four ſhips, 
and moſt to lee ward, alſo hauled all his courſes and 
top-gallant ſails, and uſed every method he could 


rear from the critical ſituation it was in, about five 
in the evening. But all the efforts he could make 
to get the wind of our rear were unavailing; for 
our van, quitting thE two Engliſh ſhips, that were 
ſhattered, and utterly unrigged, might always have 
EoyDled upon M, Pocock to windward, which was 


the 
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the principal object, and the cauſe of the n move- 
ment propoſed. 


The Moras being along ſide of us to levwind;: we 
haled her to give us ſea room to wear, and bring the 
wind on the other ſide of the ſhip; being very cer- 
tain that the St. Louis, the Duc d' Orleans, and all 
the other ſhips, would ſucceffively do the ſame, as 
they probably waited only for our manceuvre. The 
movement was accordingly begun. In the mean while, 


the wind being aſtern, Count d'Ache thought it more 


adviſeable to advance towards the Comte de Provence; 
which miftaking, unfortunately, our manceuvre, 


hauled up her main-ſail; but ſhe immediately un- 


furled it again when ſhe underſtood our deſign, 
and came to us with all the ſail ſhe could crowd. 
The St. Louis haled us during theſe tranſactions; 
and while the rear of the enemy was almoſt in our 
wake, and our van far advanced, M. de Joannis 
called out to the General, that he was ready to fol- 
low to begin the action again. M. de Surville 
began firſt to ſail on the larboard tack, and we all 
thought to form our line with the Duc d' Orleans, 
now become our head ſhip, leaving the Comte de 
Provence, with her diviſion, to cloſe the line to 
leeward, as ſoon as we ſhould have got cloſe together, 
while our van was to keep cloſe to the wind, to put 
the rear of the enemy between their fire and our's. 


However this may be, while the ſquadron was 


making a little circuit in forming, the enemy, re- 
covered from their firſt confuſion, rallied, keeping 
cloſe to the wind upon the oppoſite tack to our's ; 


and unfortunately, night coming on, it was not 


Poſſible to get ſufficiently to windward to renew the 


action, 


Before 
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Before night came on, the Engliſh tacked about, 
rather, as it ſhould ſeem, with a view to keep the 


wind, than to venture another engagement; for, to- 


wards evening, Count d'Ache commanded all his 
lights of orders to be put out, and each veſſel to light 
her poop lantern ; while the Engliſh ſhewed no 
lights, leſt we ſhould diſcover their manœuvres. 
We obſerved the fails and rigging of the Engliſh to 


be much ſhattered; and the two ſhips of the van, 


which had been engaged by the Vengeur and the Bien- 
aime, to be entirely diſabled. One of them had her 
mizen top-ſail maſt quite down; and the other, her 
little top-gallant maſt. One of theſe veſſels, in particu- 
lar, was carried to ſuch a diſtance during the action, 
that coming up, as we did, after the action, ſhe 
paſſed to windward of the Engliſh line, and lay-tq 


to repair her damages. 


The Zodiaque, which had ſuffered the moſt of 
our ſhips, was ſoon in a ſtate to trim all her ſails, 
and while all hands were at work in repairing their 
rigging, the ſquadron being formed on the ſtarboard 
tack, Count d'Ache ordered the Diligente to fail 


along the line, and give notice to the ſhips, that he 


intended to engage a ſecond time. The junction 
of the Comte de Provence and the Diligente did in 
fact promiſe us the greateſt advantages; but the 
Engliſh ſeemed to have no ſuch intention ; they re- 
mained maſters of the wind, and continued to keep 
as cloſe to it as poſſible, endeavouring to conceal 
their manceuvres from us. 
The General thought of nothing elſe the whole 
night, but to ply to windward, or to anchor on the 
coaſt, if the currents and wind would not permit 
him . go farther to the ſouthward. This laſt 
' ſcheme 
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ſcheme ſeemed to be moſt ſuitable, on account of 
the rapidity of the current ; he therefore ſent the 


Diligente a ſecond time, to tell the Captain of the 
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Comte de Provence, that he might make the ſignal _ 


for mooring when he thought proper. 
At nine at night the Comte de Provence made 


the fignal for anchoring, and we repeated it inſtantly, 


marking it as ſtrongly as we could, that the ſhips 


might loſe no time in ſeeing their anchors clear, and 
furling their ſails, 


We anchored in nine fathom water, 1 obſerved 
all the ſhips ſucceſſively doing the ſame. The ſqua · 


dron was placed very advantageouſly, and not far 


from Pondicherry ; but at day-break we had the fatal 
ſight of the Bien-aimd driven aſhore. That veſſel 
had laſt two anchors ih the engagement, and, by a 
ſingular fatality, the Dud de Bourgogne, whole conduct 
had been ſo ſhameful during the action, paſſed her 
keel over the laſt cable ſhe had left, and cut it. The 
gale, which was very ſtrong, drove her aſhore ; ſhe 
dropt a ſmall anchor which ſhe had on board, but 
it could not withſtand the current. The Captain 


wiſhed to get under ſail, but his fails and rigging 
were ſo torn in the action that they could be of no 
uſe to him. Finally, M. Bouvet, after having fought 


ſo well, and performed all the duties of a brave and 
excellent officer, had the misfortune to loſe his ſhip. 
The maſts were all cut away, and Count d'Ache 


having ſent to know the condition of the ſhip, was 


informed, that ſhe was palt recovery. Every diſpo- 
ſition was made to ſave the men, ammunition, and 
effects, and M. Bouvet remained on board to diſ- 
charge this duty with regard to his crew, while 
* Landivizian and the Chevalier Crillon, who 


during : 
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R 
during the action had ſhewed a good example to the 
troops, conducted them to Pondicherry. 

The ſame day we received intelligence of the En- 
gliſh fleet. They took the advartape of the obſcu- 
rity of the night and a fair wind to carry them to 
Coblore, where they. were well ſituated to receive 
every ſuccour they ſtood in need of from Madraſs, 
which is only three leagues diſtant from that factory. 
Count d'Ache was not in a condition to follow them 
ſo far, for the moſt he expected was to have water 
and proviſion enough to carry him to the road of 
Pondicherry. Some of the veſſels were entirely deſ- 
titute of theſe articles, 2 And ſuch was our diſtreſs, 
that, beſide a great number of wounded, we had alſo 
a conſiderable quantity of ſick, and eſpecially of ſcor- 
butic perſons, who required ſpeedy relief; to theſe 
reaſons we may add the neceſſity of landing the 
troops and ammunition, and returning to Fort St. 
David, which was vigorouſly attacked by M. de 
Lally. We therefore put again to ſea to ply ſtill to 
windward. The winds and currents were ſo con- 
frary, that we ſometimes loſt ground inſtead of gain- 
ing it, and it was only by incredible labours that the 
fleet arrived at length in the road of Pondicherry, 
where it anchored on the 3d of May, after a naviga- 
tioh of a hundred days, and a very warm engagement. 


A lift of officers killed and wounded in the ation of the 


' 29th of April, 1758, belonging to the King's e the 
Zodiaque. 


Meſſrs. the Chevalier de la Boutdonnaye, Du+ 
pleſſis, Paſcau, d'Herce, killed. 


Meſlts, the Count d' Ache, Gotthõ, de Senneville; 
ſenior, 


a * 


ſenior, de Senneville, 3 junior, de Greſligny, de Min- 
thier, and du Pouet, wounded. .. 


Forty men killed in the engagement, 3 5 who died 
of their wounds, and 150 wounded. - 


Seventeen ſhots between wind and water. 


In landing the troops and paſſengers, who contri- 


buted to ſtrengthen our ſhips, we had more than 


1200 wounded or ſick to land, and, our crew being 
obliged to work hard in unlading the ſhips, were ſo 
exhauſted that the number of ſick was daily increaſing. 

M. Pocock being well informed of our condition, 
and willing to avail himſelf of the accidental loſs of 


the Brien-aime, after having drawn all the ſuccours che 
required for his fleet from Madraſs, ſet out on the 


10th of May to make another attempt to relieve Fort 


St. David. This movement of the enemy made us 


preſs for ſupplies for the fleet; but there being no 
poſſibility of obtaining them at preſent, it was re- 
ſolved in a mixt Council, that the fleet ſhould moor 
in a line of battle, till it was ſupplied with water, 
proviſions, ballaſt, &c. which many ſhips were in 
want of, and till it ſnould be in a ſtate to attack the 
enemy again. The frigates only were employed to 
convey ammunition to the ſiege, which our troops 
carried on very vigorouſly, notwithſtanding the conti- 
nual fire of the garriſon, which was reinforced by the 
crew of the two e we bad burat on the 28th 
oy April. $ 
On the 26th of May the Engliſh: fleet eppected 
beta Emparvẽ, which they could not have gained 
by beating in the offing, and ſeemed to regulate their 
manceuvres as if their intention had been to aſcend 


the coaſt without loſiog ſight of it. They hach two 


fire-ſhips 
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fire-ſhips along with them; and, our poſition not per- 
mitting us to put to ſea for want of men, M. Pocock 


might have attacked us at anchor with great advan- 


tage, and at the ſame time might have impeded the 
ſucceſs of M. de Lally. 
We loſt not a moment's time in collecting the 


men who were able to come on board, and in diſpoſ- 


ing every thing for the defence of the ſhips: In the 
mean time, Count d Achẽ ſtill thinking it better to 
ſtop the career of the Engliſh fleet by offering bat- 


le, a mixed Council was ſummoned, in which it was 
reſolved that the Chevalier de Monteil and Meſſrs. 
de Palliere and de Surville, Captains, ſhould be ſent 
immediately to M. de Lally, to inform him of the 
ill conſequences that might attend the waiting for 


2 enemy, alid the great advantages that would ac- 
crue to us from failing out to meet them, if we could 
be reinforced ſo as to enable us to preſerve the advan- 
tage of the wind to fight the enemy a ſecond time. 

The enemy advanced daily, and appeared the next 
day in ſight of Pondicherry. In conſequence of re- 
preſentations made to M. de Lally, that General 
came to Pondicherry, followed by 340 European ſol- 
diers, and from 3 to 400 ſeapoys. Count d'Ache, 
after receiving this reinforcement, gave orders for 


_ failing, and, having obſerved the enemy getting un- 
der ſail oppoſite the fort, he made a ſignal to put 


immediately to ſea, and to form the line. 
It was at this time that the General, deſirous of 
beſtowing upon the Officers of his ſhip ſome mark 


of his approbation of their conduct, gave his Lieu- 


tenants commiſſions of Captains, his Sub- lieute- 
nants commiſſions of Lieutenants, and each of his 
8 a commiſſion, of Sub- lieutenancy. The 
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Engliſh fleet ſeemed at firſt reſolved to riſk a ſocund 
engagement; but after a little time, inſtead of ſailing 
near the land, by the help of a ſea breeze, it conti- 


nued on the ſame tack, and diſappeared. Our ſqua- 


dron went to anchor in a line before Goudelour, and, 


the place having no further hopes of relief, ſurren- 


dered to the King” s arms on the 2d of June 1758. 
M. de Lally marched, immediately after the ſurren- 
der, to Devi-cottah, to drive the Engliſh from thence. 


On the approach of our troops, Count d'Ache, in or- 


der to employ the fleet in the buſineſs that ſeemed 
to him moſt important, reſolved: to cruiſe about the 
places where veſſels commonly put in, either to col- 
lect whatever ſuccour might be ſent to us, or to in- 
tercept thoſe that might be ſent to the enemy; or, 
finally, to make a diſplay of our forces before the 
people of Tanjour, whom the Engliſn endeavoured 
to prepoſſeſs againſt us. The Sy/phide, whoſe crew 
was diſtributed among the ſhips, and had only been 


able to get the Laſcaris in lieu of them, joined us on 
the coaſt, after taking in tow an Engliſh veſſel oppo- 


ite Negapatnam, which we ſent immediately to Pon- 
dicherry, under the command of M. de Minthier, 


who, although dangerouſly wounded in the engage- 


ment, and not recovered, yet, to ſhew his zeal, ven- 
turned again on board; but his wounds growing 
worſe, he was obliged to return to OY to be 
cured. a 

A few days after this, M. d'Achẽ received a letter 
from the Council of Pondicherry, inviting him to 
come there with his fleet, his preſence being neceſ- 
ſary while che King's troops were employed in the 
war of Tanjour, from whence we expected to draw 


all * ſums required for an expedition againſt Ma- 
| | draſs, 
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draſs, we arrived in that road on the 17th of June, 


and began immediately to ſupply the ſhips, and put 


them in a ſituation ay co-operate wich the land 


forees. 

While we remained at Pondicherry, without being 
able, however, to provide all the neceſſaries for the 
fleet, on account of the want of reſources, the En- 


gliſh, receiving larger ſupplies from their colonies, 


refitted themſelves at Madraſs; and, after having re- 
inforced themſelves with the crews of the three ſhips, 
that had paſſed by Caricalle a few days after we 
quitted our cruiſe, M. Pocock, being informed of 
the reſiſtance made by the King of Tanjour, and 
preſuming that our fleet, deſtitute of men, would be- 
come an eaſy conqueſt while we lay at anchor, re- 
ſolved to aſcend the coaſt to come up to us. 

Count d' Ach only received intelligence af this; at 


the time that the rudders of. moſt of our ſhips were 


aſhore ; and the day after, on the 27th of July; the : 
Engliſh fleet was diſcovered advancing very faſt, 
while our fleet had not yet taken every neceſſary on 
board. We worked night and day, and diſpoſed our 
ſhips in order of battle in the road, becauſe there was 
no appearance of our being able to meet the enemy 
before they came up with us. The wind, however, 
failed them in ſuch a manner, that, after putting 
about towards Pondicherry, they were. obliged to 
anchor! in the rear of our ſhips to leeward. % 
By this time, having aſſembled all our rns 
cents, and taken out the greateſt part of our crews be- 
longing to the two frigates, by this little reinforce- 
ment it appeared that the fleet would really be in a 
condition to fight: accordingly, though it was a very 


different thing to foſkain an action while we were 


moored, 
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moored, or in open ſea, on account of the number of 


hands neceſſary for working the ſhips, yer, weighing 
the inconveniences attending the firſt with the ad- 


vantages belonging to the laſt poſition, Count d' Ache 
determined upon this, and, having ſent the Chevalier 
de Monteil to declare his reſolutions to the Council, 


we immediately prepared to put to ſea, and even 


wore upon our anchors with ſo much diſpatch, that 
we ſailed as ſoon as the Major of the fleet returned, 
and formed ourſelves in a line of battle. 
The Engliſh got under fail at fix in the morning, 
proceeded in the ſame order, but crouded all their 
lails, in hopes of getting to windward of us. At two 
o'clock they changed their courſe, and we did the 
{ame, ſhortly after, to avail: ourſelves of the land 
breeze, drawing near to the ſhore, and afterwards put- 


ting out further to ſea. It appeared, that we might 


cruiſe to windward of the enemy, for the firſt of 
their ſhips, at the approach of the Comte de Provence, 


clued up her fails, and did not heſitate to wait for her 


company. At this time, as the night came on, we 


had a violent ſquall from the N. W. which carried 
us to the South + S. W. We then flattered ourſelves 


that we ſhould Kill preſerve the wind, and be ſuffi- 


ciently advanced, the day following, to the ſouthward, 


to moor at Pondicherry after the engagement. 
The enemy were not ſo fortunate as we were, for 


they could not be diſcovered otherwiſe than from. 


the maſt-heads, and too late to make it poſſible to 
engage the action. We therefore eontinued to keep 
as cloſe to the wind as poſſible, in managing our 
tacks, for it was probable. that the Englith would 
avail themſclves of the firſt weſterly» wind which 
ne blow in the night, to carry them towards the 
Vor. IV. * land, 
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land, and to the ſouthward of us. Beſides, as the 
object of the Tanjour war ſeemed very intereſting 


to M. Pocock, it was of importance to the nation 


that our fleet ſhould appear on their coaſts, before 
the inhabitants ſhould know any thing of their allies. 
We manceuvred, therefore, ſtill aſcending the coaſt, 


and keeping a continual look out for the Engliſh, 
till we anchored in fight of Tranquebar, at the be- 


ginning of the night, ang continued there till morn- 


ing. 
On the zoth of July, after having plyed to wind- 


ward, without diſcovering any thing of the enemy's 


Aeet, we caſt anchor before Caricalle, from whence 


we ſet fail again as ſoon as the land breeze began to 


blow, and continued to keep. ſtill as cloſe to the 
wind as poſſible, becauſe, having heard nothing cer- 
rain in our factory of the poſition of M. Pocock, 


there was reaſon to think that he endeavoured to fail 


between Ceylon and ee in order to get to 


the windward of us. 


On the 31ſt of July, as we called "I the coaſt 
in a line, we ſuffered ourſelves to be chaſed by two 


ſhips to the windward of Negapatnam, which the 


Diligente diſcovered to be Dutch; and at night, hav- 
ing veered towards land, without getting any intelli- 
cence of the enemy, Count d'Ache' ordered us to 
fteer for Caricalle, that we might at length gain 
fome information of the poſition of the Engliſh 
fleet; but having learnt nothing, and ſome perſons 


thinking that M. Pocock might have taken the re- 


folution to moleſt Fort St. David, or cauſe ſome di- 


verſion to the troops, it was immediately reſolved 
upon to go and force him to an engagement. 


On che 1ſt of Auguſt, 1 placed all our ſhips 


in 
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in a EM we failed along the coaſt; and about nine 


' o'clock in the morning the Diligente made a ſignal of - 
her ſeeing the Engliſh fleet. It had ſailed from Devi- 


cottah, and, forming a line on the larboard tack, 
the wind ſoutherly, ſeemed to expect us. We ob- 


ſerved, however, that the Engliſh bore off to ſea, 


which might poſſibly retard the engagement ; as to 
us, our line being ſoon formed parallel to that of the 
enemy, M. d'Ache ordered the ſignal to be made to 
bear down. At the ſame inſtant each veſſel ad- 
vanced towards the ſhip that was oppoſite to her; 
while we ſteered right upon the Yarmouth, placed, 
as we were, in the center of the ſquadron ; which con- 


ſiſted. of ſeven large ſhips, a feen and a frigate. 


to repeat the ſignals. 

The two fleets, however, were not within reach 4 
each other till about five in the evening, becauſe the 
gale, S. 4 S. E. was rather weak; but it ſoon increaſed 


r and the ſea running high, many of 


our ſhips were obliged to ſhut their lower port- holes. 
The St. Louis, in haſte to communicate this i important 
obſervation, haled us, and defired the General to take 
notice that ſhe could not employ her battery. This 
determined us to keep cloſe to the wind, and re- 
nounce the deſign of adyancing on the enemy. 


They did not avail themſelves of our ſituation, but, | 


neglecting to begin an action, which they thought, 
without doubt, we declined only becauſe night was 
at hand, the Engliſh appeared rather anxious to get 
to windward of us: but as we obſerved their mo- 
tions with the greateſt accuracy, we ſailed exactly as 
they did, letting them know, by this manceuvre, that 
we waited only for the morning to begin the fight. 


When we changed our courſe towards the land, we 
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made our fignals by firing of our guns, our poop 
_ lanterns were kept lighted, and we failed in a line of 
battle to the windward of them. 


We perceived, in the mean time, that the enemy 


had placed the Cumberland after the Saliſbury, which 
followed the Elizabeth, and that theſe ſhips formed 


their van. Inſtead, therefore, of leaving the Moras 
between the Comte de Provence and the Duc d' Or- 
leans, in the van, we made the Duc de Bourgogne 


come into her ſtation in the night, and ordered both 


thips to change their broad pendants, that if we 
could attack the enemy at break of day, they being 
deceived at firſt fight, might not have time to alter 
their diſpoſition; and conſequently the Moras and the 
Conde, ſupported by the Vengeur, were to endeavour 
to break or'deſtroy the Newcaſtle and the Weymouth, 
which compoſed the rear of the Engliſh fleet. 

On the 2d in the morning we did not ſee the 


Engliſh again, who had continued to ſail in the of- 


fing: it was thought that they were diſcerned, in 
the courſe of the Wye towards the N. E.; and, as M. 
d' Ache had occaſion to conſult with his n, | 
he ordered us to ſteer for Caricalle. 

The ſubje& of the conſultation, at which all the 


Captains and Officers of the fleet were preſent, was 


the bad ſtate of the batteries of the ſhips of the Com- 
pany. The General having concluded that we ſhould 
leave the advantage of the wind to the enemy, pro- 
vided the ſea were rough, it was propoſed, in this 


caſe, to execute a mancœuvre, which had been al- 
ready mentioned the day before. 


When we were obliged to ſuſpend the attack, we 5 
entered into all the details of the project. It was 


agreed upon, that, in a ſimilar ſituation, our fleet, 


9 Be feigning 
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feigning to run along ſide the enemy, ſhould inſenſi- 
bly bear down, each ſhip falling into the wake of the 
other, and keeping very cloſe together. The Comte 
de Provence ſhould then come up to the laſt ſhip of 
the enemy, within piſtol-ſhot, and all the other ſhips, 
following exactly her manceuvre, ſhould each pour 
their broadſide point blank along the whole of the 
Engliſh line, and that afterwards, continuing their 
courſe on the ſame tack, they ſhould form the line 
within half a league of the Engliſh fleet to leeward, 
after having cut off two of their frigates, and Prob- 
bly diſabled one of their ſhips. 

| Each Captain being thus inſtructed in his ma- 
nceuvre, a fuller explanation of the affair was given 
to M. de la Chaiſe, who was moſt likely to contri- 


bute to the ſucceſs of it, as he was then to receive a 


ſignal for the moment in which it was to be exe- 
cuted. 

We aefigned t to be under ſail aki wok of day, 
on account of ther enemy, when at one o'clock we 
heard their ſignal guns firing, and their lights, 


which they put up, veering by the land breeze to run 
mon the coat. 4 

On the 3d of Auguſt we ſet fail ourſelves upon 
the ſame tack ; and the Diligente, with which our * 


ſhips formed the line, as we proceeded, put us in a 
| ſituation to be able to engage the enemy before the 
breeze increaſed. Þ | 

Thus we waited with impatience the break of 
as.” As ſoon as It appeared, the Engliſh began 


their manceuvres with diſpatch : at the ſame time we 


made the ſignal to bear down in line of battle, and 
a gun was fired upon hoiſting the King's flag. 
The thips all obſerved the bell order, and each 
| | 6643 ſeemed 
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ſeemed to vie with the other in approaching the ene- 
my; who were obliged to give way all together, 2 
form their line, and ſeemed diſconcerted at ſeeing 
advance with ſo much reſolution. While they were 
preparing to receive us, the cry of Vive le Roy re- 
ſounded from one end of our line to the other; but, 
unfortunately, as the wind increaſed, the St. Louis 
haled us again, to inform us, that neither ſhe, nor 
ſeveral other of the Company's ſhips, un make 


any uſe of their lower guns. 


We were then oppoſite to ee eee within a 


| little diſtance from the road, and, by the regular 


change of the wind, we could not ſtay to obſerve the 
enemy longer than twelve o'clock,.;at which time 


Admiral Pocock was expected” to bome down to 


give us battle, having the advantage of the ſea 
breeze over us. The engagement being therefore 
unavoidable, it was again propoſed to put the pro- 
ject, which was talked of the preceding night, into 
immediate execution ; and, beſide the reaſons which 
already juſtified this idea, there was this additional 
one, that we might afterwards be able to recover 


the wind again, by ſailing to the S. E. while the 


land breeze continued, after having canonaded the 


enemy's line, and cut off their two frigates. We 


were in this ſtate at fix o'clock in the morning, the 
enemy failing to the ſouthward, with a freſh breeze 
from the weſt, and we alſo ranging the coaſt to 


bear down, after we diſcovered the fatal loſs of 
our batteries. This interval was taken up in con- 


ſulting about the movement propoſed, and M. 


d' Achẽ was deſirous of having the deciſive opinion of 
the Captains upon it. At length the Diligente re- 
turning, and perceiving that the time was paſling, 
which ſhould be * ved in executing a manœuvre 


2 „ „ which 
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Which nothing but a calm could hinder from being 8 ; 


deciſive, the ſignal agreed upon was made. M. de la 
Chaiſe began immediately to direct the manœuvre; 
and each ſhip following the example of the Comte de 
Provence, the whole fleet advanced in the order moſt 
proper for our deſign, ſo as to conceal it from the 
enemy, who ſeemed unable to comprehend i it, till it 
was out of their power to prevent it. Accordingly, 
about 10 o'clock, we were in a very advantageous 
ſituation: the Engliſh had not thought proper to 


make their van bear down, that they might all come 


on together, as we did; and, judging aflerwards that 
this movement would not be a ſufficient reſource to 
them, they contented themſelves with cloſing their 
rear as near as poſſible, 

When they ſaw that we were advancing near their 


rear, knowing that we ſhould be within reach to de- 


ſtroy the laſt of their ſhips, and cut off their fri- 
gates, they ſucceſſively made ſeveral different ma- 
nœuvres. Some bore away with their foreſails, 
others tacked about, and, aſſiſted by their boats, 
endeavoured to keep themſelves N. and S.; while we, 
{till ſailing in the offing, E. and E. keeping our 
bowſprit towards the poop of the laſt of their thips, 
ſteered ſo that we might be able to deſtroy it, 
and ſeparate, at the ſame time, the two frigates 


from the reſt of the enemy's fleet. Theſe frigates 


had no lefs than five row-boats to tow them up, 
but finding that all their endeavours could-not ena- 
ble them to gain their ſtations, they quitted the fleet 
entirely ; but though they crowded ail their fails, 
yet the Diligente, whick was juſt preparing to follow 
them, could have overtaken them, and obliged 
them to bring to, under the fire of one of our 
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The nearer we approached the rear of the enemy, 
the more their confuſion appeared. M. Pocock was 
making ſignals continually, and the laſt ſhip, more 


axxious than any other, on account of her ſituation, 


was edging further to leeward, to avoid receiving 
all our ſhots in her ſtern, her Captain not conſider- 
ing that her danger was thereby increaſed, inaſmuch 
as the ſquadron could not venture to break the line, 


nor change even to the general tack, and therefore 


remained under their two topſails, in an ill- formed 
line. 

In this manner the King's ſquadron would inevi- 
tably have obtained the firſt advantage, and would 
afterwards have been ready to engage a general ac- 
tion with the ſix remaining ſhips of M. Pocock's 
fleet, between the two breezes. We ſaw no obſta- 
cle to our deſign on the part of the enemy; for ſuch 
was already their confuſion, that M. Pocock himſelf 
ran foul of one of his ſhips, while we were con- 
ſtantly in purſuit of our object. The Comte de Pro- 
vence was juſt ready to pour in her broadſide, when 
the wind, which already began to abate, became 
perfectly calm, and was ſucceeded by a ſea breeze. 

This revolution happening ſooner than we had 
reaſon to fear, or the enemy to expect, put us in 
the ſame ſituation we were in before. M. de la 
Chaiſe, even before we made the ſignal, was only 
intent upon manceuvring according to circumſtan- 
ces; and, as the enemy had the advantage of the 
wind, which we were obliged to give up to them, 
it was their buſineſs to avail e ee of it, while 
we expected them with firmneſs, our line being wel! 
formed. | 

M. Pocock, was ſome time employed in diſengag- 
ing his ſhips; at length, about noon, he placed the 

Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, Saliſbury, and Cumberland in che van, fol- 
lowed by the Weymouth, Newcaſtle, and Tyger, and 
then made a ſignal to bear down upon us. His 


van not obſerving ſtrictly the order of ſailing of the 
other ſhips, the Elizabeth came very near the Comte 
de Provence, while the Yarmouth was ſtill at a diſ- 
tance from us, and the enemy's rear was not yet 
within reach of our's. Our General waited for M. 
Pocock, to induce him the more to run along 


his line. We made a ſignal to our van to brail 


their ſails, and we put our top-ſail aback, as ſoon 


as we ſaw the Elizabeth _ ſide of the Hants de 


Provence. 
When the Elizabeth was Finnin piſtd]-ſhot, ſhe 


brought to; and M. de la Chaiſe, who always dif- 


played as much bravery as {kill in his manceuvres, 
brought to likewiſe, to be under her fire: at this in- 
ſtant we hoiſted our ſignal for action, and ſhe diſ- 
charged a full broadſide, and received, at the ſame 
time, one from the enemy. 


The Duc d' Orleans and the Duc de Bourgogne fred 


at the other ſhips, but we were deſirous to teſerve our 
fire for the Jarmoutb, when the Cumberland, which 
ſailed before her, fired a broadſide at us, which was 
Immediately returned. The St. Louis attacked the 
Admiral in the ſame inſtant, which fired before ſhe 
could come along fide of us; the two ſhips of the rear 
fired likewiſe, but they were rather ar too great a 
diſtance. | 
Thus the engagement began with a very pro- 
miſing aſpect, for the E. izabeth had her mizen-top- 
maſt ſhot off; and the Comte de Provence ſeemed ta 


promiſe us greater advantages, when, in the midſt of 


the ſmoke raiſed by their continual firing, we ſaw her 
minen on fire; this accident was occaſioned by 
{ome 
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ſome combuſtibles thrown in by the enemy ; but it 
was ſo much the more terrible, as ſhe engaged 
within - piſtol-ſhot. M. Bouvet, her next neigh. 
bour, ſoon relieved her; for, as ſhe was endea- 
vouring to withdraw, i in order to extinguiſh her fire, 
he ſtepped between, and engaged Captain Stevens, in 
M. de la Chaiſe's place. The Duc d' Orleans re- 
ceived alſo part of her fire, in order to keep the Sa- 


 liſfbury employed; and, firing alternately at the Cum- 
berland and the Admiral's ſhip, we continued the 


fight, which was exceedingly animated on both 
fides, and very bloody. The wheel of our helm was 
carried away at the beginning of the action, and, till 
that was repaired, we could not direct our fire pro- 
perly, though we were inceſſantly receiving that” of 
the Cumberland and the Admiral. Beſides, we had 
ſcarce fixed on a ſecond wheel, when a fire, which 

caught in the hold, threw us in the greateſt panic, 
expoling us to the danger of being blown up. This 
diſaſter was ſoon removed; but a little time after, the 
tranſom being detached by the canon of the St. Barbe, 


which burſt in firing, it hindered the tiller from work- 


ing, ſo that we could not come to windward ſo much 
as we wiſhed, to be oppoſite to the Admiral, who 
being placed upon our quarter, incommoded us 
oreatly; and he could only be driven away by the 
St. Louis; however, we cut away the yard of his 


; main-top-ſail, and never ceaſed firing, whenever we 


could diſcern him, | 

As ſoon as we were able to a we endeavoured 
to come near the Duc de Bourgogne, who, in keeping 
her ſtation, was obliged to ſuſtain a very obſtinate 
fight with the enemy's van; and for this purpoſe, 
we ourſelves wiſned to paſs to windward of the Duc 


FOrizexs ; but while we advanced, and that that ſhip 
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was bracing her ſails, in order to favour our deſign, | 
the tiller rope of our ſecond wheel was carried away, 
in the midſt of the continual, volley of ſhot, which 
damaged our rigging conſiderably. Finally, we 
found ourſelves forced, for want of a helm, to run 
foul of M. de Surville. Fortunately, the Engliſh 


could not reap any advantage from this accident, 
in which we were expoſed to every misfortune, if 


they had ſent a fire-ſhip againſt the Zodiaqus ; We 
had only the ſame ſpace to engage them in, and, the 
Duc d' Orleans, as well as we, having worked wich in- 
credible diſpatch and ardour, we were ſoon diſen- 
gaged, and M. de Surville beginning to fire again, 


the Duc de Bourgogne had time to recover her ſtation, | 


while ſhe continued the fight. 

The Vengeur, which cloſed: our line, came the. 
neareſt to us, and we obſerved that ſhe always kept 
up a prodigious fire ; in a word, notwithſtanding our 
loſſes, we were in hopes that the Comte de Provence 
would come up to us again, when the Moras and the 
Condò alſo quitted the line about four ofclock, aſter. 
| having ſuffered much. 


After this, we prepared the ſignal for all to wear 


at the ſame time, the wind right aft, continuing ſtill 
' the engagement, while we drew near to the Comte de 


Provence, which was labouring inceſſantly to repair, 
but was not in a condition to reſume her ſtation, 


though fortunate in having eſcaped blowing up. 


Beſides, he muſt neceſſarily do this with greater 


eaſe, when the fleet had made another tack ; we than 
fore made the ſignal for vecring hard a weather, 
with that of the line of battle, ſailing on the larboard 
tack; obſerving curſelves, to tack the laſt, in order to 
favour the execution of this movement. 

The Vengeur, which not * ſupplied very * 
the 
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the place of the Mores and the Conde, but which 
bad alſo taken care to prolong her courſe, while ſhe 
kept up an inceſſant fire, contributed greatly to the 
ſucceſs of this manoeuvre. The ſquadron was there- 
fore ſoon in an advantageous poſition ; for the new 
line of battle was formed with the two ſmalleſt veſ- 
ſels before, and the Vengeur and ourſelves in the rear. 


The Engliſh, whoſe line was alfo diſofdered, far 
from cloſing with us, when, we tacked to rally the 
Moras and the Conde, only veered-by a kind of gene- 
ral tack, which increaſed the diſtance between the 
two ſquadrons. Two of their ſhips perſiſted only in 
firing at the Zodiaque; which diſcharged her fire from 
both tiers at the ſame time, and held her ſide up to 
the whole Engliſh fleet, in order to ſave two of our 
veilels, whoſe rigging was entirely deſtroyed, and 
were conſequently unable to work. This manœuvre 
had the deſired effect, for theſe veſſels, having hoiſted 
all the ſails they could rig, extricated themſelves 

from the diſagreeable ſituation they were in. Count 
d' Achẽ then finding himſelf beſet with five veſſels, 
determined to wear hard a weather; and, the Vengeur 
coming cloſe upon us, we ſtood off to fea, in order to 
rally our ſhips that were far ahead. Admiral Po- 
cock's ſhip lay a conſiderable way aft, and entirely 
diſabled ; the Elizabeth and Newcaſtle only advanced 
towards us, though very ſlowly. 8 

A little after this! the Comte de Provence, having 
cut away her mizen-maſt, came to join us, in order 
to ftrengthen our rear; and M. Pocock, who had had 
ſo much good fortune that day, and whoſe fleet was 
in far better condition than our's, inſtead of renewing 
the fight, made a ſignal for his ſhips to fail cloſe 
hauled. We made no alteration in our manceuvres ; 
the Diligente had been feat to deſire all our veſſels to 

fail 
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ſail in order, and to repair as faſt as they could. We 
ſtill kept up the ſignal for battle, failing on the lar 
board tack; nevertheleſs, ſeeing the neceſſity therewas 
for repairing our ſhips, we ſteered for Pondicherry. 
The day following, being the 4th. of Auguſt, we 
arrived there, and anchored in a line before it. The 
Admiral then ſent the Chevalier de Monteil inte 
the city, and commanded him, as he paſſed, to in- 
form M. de la Chaiſe how much he was ſatisfied 
with his conduct, and to expreſs the ſame ſenti- 
ments to the other Captains ; but-that, being con- 
vinced, from their want of men, of rigging, and 
ammunition, and, above all, as he could not flatter 
himſelf, on account of the bad ſtate of moſt of che 
ſhip's guns, that he ſhould be able to decide 
the affair by attacking the enemy again, he there- 
fore reſolved to anchor near the place; moreoyer, 
the magazines being totally unprovided, and ſeeing 
that the repairing: of the ſhips became ſo much the 
more difficult, as the colony was in want of the 
firſt materials; and as the army, obliged to aban- 
don the fiege of Tanjour, far from bringing the ad- 
vantages that were expected from that enterprize, 
would, on the contrary, ſoon increaſe the difficulty 
of our ſubſiſtence ;—for theſe reaſons, Count d' Ach 
dotermiced to depart as ſoon as poſſible, 


Ali of the King's Officers killed and wounded. 

Lieutenant Dudeffais, M. de Jene in le 4. 5 
and M. de Minthier, 

Count d' Achẽ, Meſſrs. Beaudran, TAE} toe q 5 
Genlis, and Tremizoi, 

25 men killed upon the ſpot, and thrown into the 
ſea during the action, 40 dead of their wounds, | 
150 younded. V 

The 
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The Engliſh having gone to repair between 
| Caricalle and Negapatnam, and ſeeking” ſuccour 


from that factory, one of their frigates ſeized a bri- 
gantine of ours, which was ſent from the Ifle of 
France, -and to which the Dutch had the weakneſs 
to refuſe protection. Fortunately, at the time that 
this news was brought to us, we alſo received intel- 
ligence of a ſhip belonging to the Dutch Com- 
pany paſſing in ſight: of Pondicherry. The Dili- 
gente was diſpatched after her, and brought her into 
the road; and it was reſolved that ſne ſhould be kept 


there till the Dutch had given ſatisfaction for the da 
mage done. This veſſel had a great quantity of rig- 
ging and proviſions on board, which were ſo much 


the more valuable to us, as we were in ſuch extreme 
want of them. On the 24th of Auguſt, the Eng- 
liſh fleet having ſet ſail from ſome place adjacent to 
Negapatnam, ſeemed inclined to return to us; but 
it did not proceed further than the height of Fort 
St. David. We had received certain intelligence of 
the ſecret deſign of M. Pocock, who had prepared 


five fire-ſhips to attack us at anchor. The want of 


rigging and proviſions, which would put the King's 


fleet in the moſt critical ſituation, if it Were obliged 


to engage the enemy a third time, determined Count 
d'Achẽ to ſet off for the Ifle of France; and, having 
informed M. de Lally, and the Council, of his in- 
tention, we ſailed from Pondicherry the 3d of Sep- 
tember, and, after a moſt fortunate paſſage, arrived 


on the 13th of October at Mauritius. 
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